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PREFACE to the British edition 


I hope that this edition of THE NEW 
DIMENSIONS OF PEACE creates among its British readers a better 
understanding of America's potential role in world affairs. Such 
understanding seems to me particularly important because ot the 
peculiar relevance of the Anglo-American relationship to the prob- 
lems .which confront the Atlantic nations today in dealing with the 
newly independent or still dependent peoples of Asia, Africa and 
South America. 

The American republic was itself founded on anti-colonialism. 
After seven years of war we Americans managed to sever the con- 
nection, and for generations we retained a reservoir of petulant and 
suspicious ill-wind towards the old mother empire. The twisting of the 
Lion’s tail was developed as a successful American electioneering 
technique. Indeed only a generation or so ago the winning candidate 
for mayor of Chicago made George 111 the principal issue of his 
campaign. 

Yet behind the haze thrown up by surface conflicts and the suspi- 
cions generated by the colonial relationship the course of United 
States history remained stubbornly linked with and even dependent 
on this same bluntly rejected parent. 

American foreign policy in the early 19th century demanded 
non-involvement in European affairs. In his Farewell Address President 
Washington said, “It is our trje policy to steer clear of permanent 
alliances with any portion of the foreign world.” It also demanded 
the security for our own internal development which could only result 
from a ban on future European interference in the Western Hemisphere. 

Because America’s strength was not yet developed, such a guarantee 
could not have been achieved without a heavy drain on our resources 
and energies. But happily for the young republic this objective coin- 
cided with a British concern for its trade with the newly independent 
nations of Latin America, and British seapower was in a position to 
provide the means of enforcement which we lacked. 

In the early 1820's this similarity of interests prompted Canning^ 
approach to the American government for a joint declaration on this 
subject. Nationalist young America, too proud to appear as a 
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“cockboat in the wake of the British man-of-war”, rejected this 
proposal for & bilateral pact and produced its own d&laration in the 
Mpnroe Doctrine, 

Although the British government remained discreetly silent, there 
were few who doubted that it was the omnipresence of the British 
fleet standing between the new world and the ambitions of Spain, 
France, Portugal, Russia and Prussia, that gave the Doctrine meaning 
and enabled America confidently to turn her face towards the develop- 
ment of her West with scarcely a look over her shoulder at “imperial- 
istic” Furope. Thus it is not too much to say that America was able to 
expand in profitable isolation between 1815 and 1914 without a major 
defence investment -one might even say without a foreign policy— 
largely because of Britain's dominant power in the Atlantic. 

Nor was America the gainer only through the screen thrown up by 
the British navy. Pax Britannica was supplemented by larger exports 
of British capital which financed much of America's explosive indus- 
trial growth in the decades after the Civil W'ar. Some of this capital 
came from British imperial growth and control, and this gave bs an 
indirect stake in the very colonialism which Americans condemned as 
an evil. 

We even participated profitably in the creation of some of their 
colonial relationships. Many Americans have criticized the strong- 
arm methods by which British naval power blasted its way into the 
Chinese ports as one of the least savoury episodes in thfc creation of 
the Empire. But their British counterparts would be justified in 
reminding these critics that after each Chinese surrender the American 
government promptly demanded our own share of the spoils through 
equal treaty rights. 

With the onset of World War I the military power and even the 
existence of the United Kingdom came under heavy pressure. Our 
gradual awakening to the implications of Britain's defeat was the 
primary reason for America's reluctant decision to enter the two 
world wars. 

As it turned out, too, our fears were justified, and these two wars 
drastically altered the world balqnce of power. Their aftermath 
brought not only the waning of British might but the emergence of 
sixteen former colonies into nationhood with a total population of 
tWO million people. 

It is this background which make our Anglo-American experience 
so relevant to the situation confronting our two nations today. 
For we are now both cast in the old role of colonizer emeritus, nr at 
least that of developed world powers relative to the host of newly 
independent underdeveloped nations. 

These new nations not only find themselves in a situation compar- 
able to that of the United States in the 19th century; they also share 
many of the basic American attitudes of that period. They are 
ardently anti-colonialist, apprehensive of military encroachment. 
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suspicious of all formal political or economic alliances, and cocky 
in the presentation of their views. Their fervent desire. is to be free, 
to be respected, to be strong, and to prosper. 

When Americans take the time to ponder thejte attitudes, they 
become aware of the familiar overtones. To the British, of course, 
such ex-colonial problem children are old hat. 

There is, I believe a wealth of understanding to be reaped by 
Americans from an appraisal of the record of the United Kingdom 
in this familiar role. In your long and often uneasy relationship with 
the young American nation you demonstrated, 1 believe, the only way 
in which a powerful, long established government can create con- 
structive and mutually profitable relations with new-comers to the 
family of nations. 

Can there be any doubt of the result if you had followed a less 
patient course? It is not difficult to imagine the reaction in America 
if British policy-makers had continually insisted on reminding the 
American people of Britain’s contribution to their growth, or if 
members of Parliament had risen to comment on the profit or lack of 
it in “saving” their American cousins from the French or Russians, 
or to chastise America for its ingratitude or its “neutralism” on ques- 
tions affecting Britain's interest. 

Britain provided America not only with a military shield but with 
substantial amounts of capital during the crucial years of her growth. 
Britain did this, not as an act of charity or to buy our loyalty, or 
stimulate gratitude but because such a policy w’as in Britain's long- 
term interest. Today it is in the long-term interests of the United 
States and Britain to make a similar contribution to the new nations 
of Asia and Africa as well as South America and Western Europe. 

The evolution of the Anglo-American partnership teaches us that 
such relationships inevitably breed many obstacles; but that such 
obstacles need never be insuperable. It also suggests some valuable 
guideposts; we must never expect gratitude, or ask to be liked, and 
least of all demand allegiance; wc must learn to cultivate the art of 
understatement, to concentrate <>n doing rather than saying, to strive 
for the flexibility which is an evidence of maturity. 

This book is my attempt to analyze against this background the 
dynamic new forces with which statesmen and people throughout the 
world are contending. It is my conviction that the Atlantic power 
must speedily come to understand the new dimensions of power which 
these forces create or confront inevitable failure and catastrophe. 

1 have referred to the complexities of the American outlook in 
foreign relations, and perhaps my readers overseas will question 
to what extent the ideas contained in this volume reflect widely- 
held American views. 

I believe that the American people are currently in midstream be- 
tween two main currents of thought- -between their traditional iso- 
lationism and a new dynamic and, I confidently expect, constructive 
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internationalism. Indeed both currents mingle in the thinking of 
gnost Americans today. 

The isolationism that lingers so stubbornly is cloaked in new global 
phrases. But this makes it no less real. Most of us are still hoping 
earnestly that somehow the world can be persuaded to leave us alone 
to enjoy the blessings of our rapidly expanding national income. We 
arc inclined to think of Nato, Seato, and the Bagdad Pact as devices 
designed to keep intruders away from our shores, a kind of nuclear- 
jet age Maginot Line. 

Yet there is a growing awareness of the futility of this view. In 
recent travels through more than thirty i f our forty-eight states, I 
have found, mingled with the old parochial aims, a heartening wide- 
spread understanding of the constructive role we must play and re- 
sponsibilities we must carry on this fast shrinking planet that we share 
for better or worse, with the Russians Chinese and a billion or more 
other people. 

In this emerging attitude, there is. I believe, solid basis for a measur- 
ed optimism. When wc have achieved greater confidence, insight and 
maturity m our dealings with the new, largely uncommitted nations, 
the day indeed may come when the vast majority of the Asian, African 
and South American peoples realizes, through the ha/e of post-colonial 
tensions and conflicts, that their true interests in today's world 
coincide with those of the Atlantic nations much as America’s coin- 
cided with Britain's for the last many generations. Ihat day, when it 
comes, will be a gi eat and decisive day for the cause of human freedom. 

C. B. 


Lsstx, Covsmu i i 



SECTION. I 

From Victory to Stalemate 


W have come here with memories fresh in our 
minds of the past ten years — the disappointment, the deep divi- 
sions, the moments of danger and almost despair, hut also the fre- 
quent evidence that the positive spirit of man can cope with the 
challenge of living together at peace in our interdependent world. 

Dag Hammarskjom) 
United Nations' Tenth Anniversaiy 





CHAPTER 1 


Encouragement in Europe 


In late June, 1955, delegates from sixty 
nations met at San Francisco to celebrate the tenth anniversary of 
the birth of tire United Nations. After long years of fold V> ar con- 
flict, there was a sense of relaxation in the air as speaker after 
speaker, in terms of cautious optimism, expressed his hopes lor the 
new world outlook. 

If, as President Fisenhower has said, the dawn is breaking how- 
ever slowly, mankind will agree that the new day is long overdue. 
In the decade between 1945 and 1955, the world has beer, turned 
upside down, and rnosl ol us feel that we have been living through 
a bad dream. 

Russia and China, our wartime allies, have become our peace- 
time adversaries. Our wartime enemies. Germany and Japan, have 
become our peacetime friends. 

The world Communist movement has brought nearly 700 million 
more people under its control, >> that one-third of mankind now 
lives under Communist rule. Simultaneously 050 mill on Asians and 
Africans have managed to free themselves from the more olJ- 
fashioned colonialism of the West. 

These awesome events have taken place against the background 
of a war thift killed 25 million people, permanently disabled twice 
that number, and devastated mu - of Germany. Italy. Poland the 
Balkans, Russia, China and Japan. It was a war that also intro- 
duced us to the likelihood of total nuclear destruction in the 
next. 

In today's divided vorld, the mood of 1945 is not easy to recap- 
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ture but it may be instructive from our present perspective to 
tanimsce briefly on these ten turbulent years 
As soldiers of the wartime alliance converged from opposite 
directions to bring the ground war at last to German soil, the Ameri- 
can citizen looked to the end of hostilities with great expectations 
He awaited the return of his fighting sons, the reduction of swollen 
mihtniv budgets and the opportunity to buy what he wished, to 
drive his car unencumbered by ration books, and to relax from the 
tension that had been with him steadily since that startling Sunday 
of Pearl Harbor 

The American who faced the postwai world of 194S had already 
come far and expci tenced much One hundred and seventy years 
before, he had created a nation founded on the revolutionary con- 
cept that all men are created equal He had opened up a continent 
of infinite richness whose benefits were widely shared He had wel- 
comed to its shores tens of millions of European immigrants 
The pimciples of government which he had championed had 
aroused enthusiasm among people of varied races and religions 
throughout the world In a bitter md costly Civil War, his own goals 
had been clarified and his birthright rciflimied 

In each generation alter that wir he had doubled his gross aver- 
age income But m spite of the relative luxury in which he lived, he 
had never forgotten that his continued progress depended upon 
hard work 

He had understood hbertv m its broadest sense, and had never 
hesitated to employ his political freedom as a citizen to expand the 
essential economic freedom which he believed to be his right as a 
worker faimer and businessman Although he instinctively mis- 
trusted big government, he had grtdually learned to use govern- 
ment constructively and courageously, m the words of his Consti- 
tution, ' to promote the general wtlfare ’’ 

He had stumbled into a major depression which might well have 
ended not only the private ownership system which had earned him 
so far, but political democracy itself Yet he had rallied, reassessed 
the forces facing him, and moved to create a stable economy which 
would work in everyone’s interest and still maintain its dynamism 
Although his experience in foreign affairs had been meager, he 
had generally stood out m defense of the right of all peoples to 
determine their form of government He had entered two world 
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wars reluctantly, but once involved he had gone all out to provide 
the^margiii of victory. His country was now emerging from the 
second of these wars at a new height of jJower and* leadership. 

Yet the future behavior of the new American colossus seemed 
unpredictable. After World War I, in our search for normalcy, we 
bad beaten a costly retreat into national aloofness. Had Hitler's 
Panzers roaring across Europe, and Japanese bombers raining death 
over Pearl Harbor, flnallv taught us that no major power could be in 
our closely knit wodU and yet not of it? Would we be as ready to 
help restore the economic ravages of war as we had been to fashion 
the weapons ol victory* 7 Had America been jolted once and for all 
from her historic isolationism? 

In 1945. these questions were being asked in most of the world's 
capitals, and no less anxiously in our own. Yet there were few who 
sensed how quickly answers would be needed. The rosimss of war- 
time collaboi ation had given little warning of the threat which 
would soon become e\ ident from across the Odcr-Ncisse River line. 

America’s favorhe Englishman, Winston Churchill, who years 
earlier had wanted to “strangle Bolshevism in its cradle,” had been 
the first to pledge his aid to Stalin when Hitler’s armies invaded 
Russia in June, 1941. In Nazi-occupied Europe the resistance 
mo\ ements had alw.iys included, and often been led by. Communist 
leaders who had lived dangerously and died heroically. The exploits 
oi the Red Army itself had been almost daily front page stories in 
every newspaper in the Atlantic World. 

In words which mak* stiange reading today, many American 
leaders had outdone one another in praising the Soviet Union, “The 
hopes of civilization rest on the worthy banners of the courageous 
Russian army,” said < icneral Mai. Arthur in 1942, adding that “the 
scale and grandeur of this effort mark it as the greatest military 
achievement in all history.” Referring to his discussion with Stalin 
in 1943, President Roosevelt said: “1 believe that we arc going to 
get along very well with him and the Russian people— very well 
indeed.” 

His recent opponent, Wendell Willkie, who thought Mr Roose- 
velt had “not gone far enough” at Cairo and Teheran, felt that 
postwar co-operation was likely because “the Russians, like us, are 
a hardy, direct people, and have a great admiration for everything 
in America, except the capitalist system.” In a ceremony at Rocke- 
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feller Center the American Gold Star Mothers presented the Soviet 
Government with a plaque in appreciation of the “magnificent” 
fight of the Ret! Army & a symbol of the “common aims of* the 
youth of Russia and of this country.” 

After his trip to Moscow in 1945 where he reviewed a Red 
Square parade from the top of Lenin’s tomb, General of the Army 
Eisenhower told a Congressional committee that “nothing guides 
Russian policy so much 1 as a desire for friendship with the United 
States.” 

Even those Americans who understood the doctrinaire nature of 
the world Communist duvc took comfort in the thought that Soviet 
leaders and soldiers had at last been exposed on a grand scale to 
democratic leaders, ideas, generosity and accomplishments Might 
not this cxpenence gradually soften the most dedicated Marxists? 
If the traditional Russian tear of outsideis had not been buried at 
Yalta, was it not eclipsed by Ivan and his GI counterpart on the 
Elbe three months later clasping hands, singing songs, and tr\ ing to 
swap jokes over the language burrier‘> 

I he GIs’ families sweethearts and friends who formed the conga 
line aiound the White House on V-E D.iy reflected no! only relief 
that the war was behind them but faith that the prospects lor peace 
were high In such an atmosphere, it was not surprising that we 
should proceed to bc.it our swords into plowshares, lathes and type- 
writers m record time. Ihe political pressure that struck Washington 
was irresistible. 

On January 22 1946, in the House Office Building in Washing- 
ton, General Eisenhower, then Chief of Staff, was ambushed by 
representatives ot the “Bung Back Daddy” clubs. Angry women 
stormed after him, backed him up against a wall, and laid down a 
ten-minute barrage of complaints and demands that left him flushed, 
breathless, and in his own words at a subsequent hearing of the 
House Military A/Tata Committee, “emotionally upset.” 

That same day a bipartisan Senate subcommittee, jrot satisfied 
with the breakneck *&pced of demobilisation, insisted that there were 
still two million surplus men in the army, and demanded their dis- 
charge. Congressional leaders of both parties outbid each other for 
public applause m the drive to disband our armies and place most of 
our navy and air force in mothballs. 
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If it had not been for the statesmanship of a few f;ir-» 
sighted leaders in both political parties and the enlightened response 
of most Americans to their pioposaK the results of our second 
headlong scramble for normalcy would have been even more 
damaging. 

Government officials, private institutions and the public generally 
reacted warmly to the emergency needs of Du rope and Asia. Former 
President Hoover, sent on a world fact-finding tour by President 
Truman, returned with persuasive arguments for immediate, massive 
assistance, and Americans responded with then traditional generos- 
ity. American initiative as well as dollars, played a major role in the 
development of UNRRA, the World Bank, the Monetary Fund and 
the far-flung specialized agencies of the United Nations. 

The task in Europe was obviously formidable. Indeed having 
watched the one-time center of a world civilization undergo two 
devastating wars in as many generations, the casual American 
observer could be forgiven if at first he assumed that Europe was 
finished. After two such holocausts how could the momentum of 
European life possibly be recoveted? 

Much in Europe was clearly beyond recovery. From the smolder- 
ing ruins of bombed-out cities and the stark desolation of the coun- 
trywide, from the long bitterness of death and separation, of occupa- 
tions and undergrounds, the weary Europeans had emt rged into the 
“peace” of V-E Day not knowing what to expect or believe. 

The once-solid morn 'ents to the stable splendor of 1914, so 
badly shaken during the interwar years, had now crumbled in the 
general rubble. “The lamps arc going out all over Europe,” the 
British Foreign Minister, Sir F.dv -ird Grey, had said as he stood at 
the window of the Foreign Office in London on the eve of World 
War 1. “We shall not see them lit again in our lifetime.” In the 
perspective of 1^45, Sir Edward's fears finally seemed to have been 
tonlumed. 

In two world wars France had suffered immense losses. Between 
1914 and 1 ( >18, she sacrificed 1.3 million dead out of a total popu- 
lation of 32 million. In 1940 when German troops again poured 
across her borders, she had still not recovered economically or 
psychologically from World War I In the second war she again last 
more ol her young men than Britain or the United States. The wide- 
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spread effects of the defeat, occupation and liberation of 1940-45 
jvould be wffh her for many years to come. 

The pre-eminence whiqh Britain enjoyed in the century between 
Waterloo and Somme had also been whittled away. The two world 
wars, besides taking a grievous toll of British blood, had seriously 
depleted the capital wealth amassed during the long Victorian era. 
Britain’s postwar economic prospects were particularly alarming for 
a nation that relied on imports for food. 

In their tumultuous history since 1914, the Germans had been 
flung about between triumph and dejection. During the first three 
postwar years their dejection was complete: the humiliation of mili- 
tary occupation; the hunger left by a daily 1,200 calorie ration, 33 
per cent below the minimum sustenance level; the economic dislo- 
cation of ruined machinery and dismantled factories; the influx of 
seven million destitute refugees from Russian terror into the. three 
Western zones where 40 per cent of the houses had been smashed by 
Allied bombing. 

The condition of Europe was bleak, and the qualities of survival 
still in doubt, when America undertook her bold sustaining role in 
European recovery. For millions of Americans Europe was still the 
“old country” where relatives in Fiance, Germany, Italy,' ^Hungary, 
Poland and the Balkans were in desperate need. Generosity, eco- 
nomics, and the tics of culture, custom and long association all 
played a part in our first efforts. 

If these factors were not enough, Communist intransigence soon 
made positive action imperative. The Soviet Union had take.-i full 
advantage of its new military and geographic strength to consolidate 
a far-flung expansion of her territory and influence. 

The Yalta pact had hardly been signed when warning signals 
began to show how casually Stalin made and broke his pledges. 
Within a matter of months, the truculent behavior of the Russians 
over the administration of Germany, their continued military em- 
phasis in the face of our rapid disarmament, their blunt rejection of 
the Acheson-Lilientbal-Baruch proposals for atomic energy control, 
and their refusal to allow free elections in East Europe had all 
increased our apprehension. 

Yet the hopes which had been fostered by the wartime alliance 
died slowly. When Winston Churchill at Fulton, Missouri, in March, 
1946, told us that “an Iron Curtain has descended across the Con- 
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tinent,” his words came as a shock. This was not the sort of thins 
Americans wanted to hear. 

My own attitudes were sharpened during a visit to Europe in 
November, 1946, for a United Nations meeting. 1 shall not soon 
forget the sight of ten thousand grim-faced Communist workers 
marching with military precision down the Champs Elysees. 

Nor shall I forget my first contacts with Russian officialdom a 
few days later. General Walter Bedell Smith, then our Ambassador 
to tha Soviet Union, had invited us to Moscow for a week. A Soviet 
visa was promptly provided and the Ambassador’s plane arrived in 
Paris to pick us up. We got no farther than Berlin. After days of 
fruitless appeals, the Russian officials there, without explanation, 
refused to clear our departure. For one more American, Churchill's 
Iron Curtain had become a fact. 

Thirteen months later I had two long talks in Prague with Jan 
Masaryk. Anxiously and repeatedly he inquired how long I thought 
it might take before “some understanding” could be reached between 
Moscow and Washington. “We Czechs arc in the middle and there 
is not much we can do,'’ he said sadly. “If we are lucky we might 
hold out for two years.” But luck was running the other way, and a 
month later at home again in Connecticut, we heard the news of the 
Communist coup in Prague and of Jan Masaryk's death. On that 
day for additional millions the nature of the grim struggle confront- 
ing the Atlantic nations took on a new and harrowing dimension. 

By the spring of 1948, the Kremlin had used its unchallengeable 
military position in Eastern Tuiope to fasten its grip on a vast terri- 
tory from the Baltic to the Aegean, inhabited by more than 120 
million people. But by then our position had stiffened toward further 
Communist designs. 

A year before the take-over in Prague, the Soviet Union had 
threatened to expand into Greece and Turkey. The Kremlin had 
launched a broad, propaganda attack on the Turkish Government, 
and rcvived a old Russian claims to Eastern Turkish provinces and to 
a share in the defense and control of the Dardanelles. 

Meanwhile Russia had surreptitiously supplied arms to thou- 
sands of Greek Communist-led guerrillas, and a full-fledged rebel- 
lion against the Greek Government had begun. The predicament of 
Greece and Turkey was painfully clear. 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg, chairman of the powerful Foreign 
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Relations Committee, accompanied by twenty-odd Republican Sen- 
ators, joined with the Democrats in supporting President Truman’s 
historic decision that the continued existence of a free Turkey 'knd 
a tree Greece was indispensable to the security of the United States. 
Our aid was prompt and vigorous, and Soviet pressure in this critical 
area gradually relaxed. 

Ihe Soviet Union soon struck again by cutting rail and road 
access into Berlin from 'the Western zones. With keen anticipation 
the Russians looked forward to the s'ght of stranded Western offi- 
cials, soldiers and police deserting Berlin, the historic symbol of 
Germany, as the Red Army took over. 

Once more our response was decisive. Within a few days heavily 
laden American and British cargo planes were landing at the rate of 
one every ninety seconds at Berlin’s Tcmpelhof airfield, and a few 
mon'hs later the embargo was suddenly lifted. 

In June, 1947, Secretary of State Marshall delivered his historic 
Harvard commencement speech in which he announced America’s 
willingness to support a large-scale European economic recovery 
program, a plan "not directed against anyone, but against hunger, 
chaos and poverty.” A meeting was soon called in Paris to which all 
F uropenn nations regardless of political differences were invited. 
Molotov came from Moscow, remained uncertainly for a few days, 
and then departed. 

In April. 1948, the Organization for European Economic Co-op- 
eration (OfiFC'1 was established representing the seventeen Furo- 
pc»n partners in the Marshall Plan operation. Six years later 
intra-i uropean trade among the seventeen member countries was 
more than double that ot 1948 and 69 per cent above that of 1938. 
Industrial production in 1954 was more than 50 per cent greater 
than in 1938. agricultural production 30 per cent greater. Under 
the able leadership of Paul Hoffman and others, the Marshall Plan 
had helped give Western Europe its second wind. Without it the 
chaos which Moscow had counted on would have been inevitable. 

Positive action was also taken to secure the military defenses ot 
Western Furopc which, three years after the war, were almost non- 
existent. In the words of a British general, the Red Army needed 
“only shoes” to march to the Atlantic Coast. 

On April 4, 1949, the North Atlantic Treaty was signed in Wash- 
ington by fourteen nations, and NATO came into being. Six years 
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later, its commanders had created a defensive shield sufficient to 
deter, if not Malty to stop, any Soviet aggression based on ground 
fofees. 

Through NATO, the United States pledged herself for the first 
time to sacrifice men and treasure, not at her own will and timing, 
but whenever any member of the community of the Atlantic should 
be attacked. Thus the decision to organize NATO was more than 
a determined measure of military defense? It was a historic volun- 
tary pooling of resources to preserve against any enemy a common 
civilization in the Atlantic basin. 

America’s efforts to help assure the continuing independence of 
Western Europe constitute an achievement unique in diplomatic 
history. A majority of Americans had vigorously supported the bold 
bipartisan policies that wrote that record. They had accepted the 
drafting of their sons. They had dug deep into their pockets to pay 
the taxes required not only for military defense but ior bolstering 
the economies of their European allies. 

In the summer of 1955 formidable problems still confronted 
Europe. Germany remained divided, and Red Army troops were 
still hundreds of miles west of Russia’s historic frontiers. Neverthe- 
less, few could deny that massive steps for assuring the military, 
economic and political independence of Western Europe had been 
taken, and that a position of strength had been developed from 
which negotiations with the Russians could be effectively conducted. 

Most Americans will agree that Europe deserved first priority in 
our policy-making in 1945. It had been the most critical area of 
the war effort. Even after the devastation, Western Europe repre- 
sented the second largest concentration of industrial resources in 
the world. It controlled the < pproaches to the Atlantic, dominated 
the Mediterranean, and stooo astride the most important routes of 
world commerce. 

More than that, Europe was the place where Western ideals of 
freedom and humanism were born. Our family origins, our political 
institutions* our culture, our religions were deeply rooted in Euro- 
pean soil. European language. >sre spoken in oir cities and taught 
in our schools. Our artists, writers and professors had gone to 
Europe to study. Its history was part of our own. 

Because our experience had been largely in Europe, it was natu- 
ral that it was there that our policy response was most prompt. 
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public support most nearly unanimous, and results most effective. 
But a power balance in Europe was no longer synonymous with a 
stable world. The events of this century had released powerful new 
forces in distant continents formerly “behind God’s back.” Al- 
though a healthy, vital Europe was still essential to our interests, the 
full dimensions of America’s new responsibilities called for an 
equally sensitive and bold approach on the other side of the 
world — and there we proved far less effective. 



CHAPTER 2 


Rebuffs in the Middle World 


On V-I Day, 1945, America stood at the 
very ’pinnacle ol prestige in the Middle World fiom Tokyo to Cape- 
town. Wc had led the liberation of half of Asia from the Japanese. 
Our promise to free the Philippines was on its way to quick ful- 
fillment. Our military power was unchallenged. Our democratic 
institutions were the model for a dozen new governments. 

In 1955, ten years later, this position of unparalleled strength had 
largely been dissipated. China under new lejders was bitterly op- 
posed to us, and had held us to a military stalemate in Korea. When 
the Peking radio described us as a “paper tiger,” millions of Asians 
smiled in derision. Other millions, disheartened )<> what seemed 
to be our support of Furopean colonialism in IndoJiina and Africa, 
accused us of turning ur backs on our own revolution. 

How can we explain this reversal? Why have *e been able to 
draw encouragement only fro l our postwar record in Europe? 
Why has our record elsewhere been so hrgely ont of disappoint- 
ment and sometimes abject failure? Historians may oiler many 
reasons. 

Among them will certainly be the fact that in Europe we felt 
confident o£our ground, while Asia amt Asians to most Americans 
still called to mind the “inscnn.'ble East” — mysterious, alien and 
bewildering. This has helped to make agreement on European policy 
relatively simple, while our efforts to reach agreement about Asia 
have often been harassed by bitter partisan disputes. It has also 
led many of us to subordinate decisions involving world policy to 
the narrow dimension of European policy, and to attempt to apply 
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lessons learned in Europe to other parts of the world where often 
they have failed to fit. 

An important example Mas our bold decision in 1947 to create a 
new balance of power in Europe through the Truman Doctrine. In 
taking this essential step we were in a sense underwriting and 
adapting to the current Cold War conflict the tested policies which 
had enabled Britain to maintain her position, not only in Europe, 
but throughout the world for nearly 250 years. Beginning with the 
War of the Spanish Succession, which ended in 1713, Britain had 
fought five major wars to keep any pox er or combination of powers 
from dominating Europe and excluding her from the resources and 
markets of that continent. 

In 1947 when the Soviet Union started its move toward the 
Mediterranean in the classic pattern of the Czars, we reacted in the 
classic pattern of the British, and Soviet encroachment was stopped. 
In this same tradition we allied ourselves with the NATO powers 
to block Soviet aggression in Europe. 

There was a fundamental difference, however, between the his- 
torical situation which Britain had faced and the situation in which 
we found ourselves following the war. Many American leaders failed 
to take this difference into account. 

Before World War II political and military stability in Europe 
had been vciy nearly synonymous w'lth stability throughout the 
world. For generations China had been governed by weak emperors 
or quarreling war lords. From the time ot her emergence as a world 
power until 1932, when she exhibited aggressive ambitions of her 
own, Japan, as Britain's ally, had effectively blocked Russian ambi- 
tions in Asia. The principal decisions affecting the rest of Asia, 
with the exception of Thailand, were made by the colonial powers 
in London, Paris, Lisbon and The Hague. 

Thus, during the long period of Pax Brilannica an effective Euro- 
pean policy for all practical purposes had been an effective world 
policy. By 1949, however, this situation had been changed dras- 
tically. Some 650 xaillion Asians had broken their colonial ties, 
India and China were on their way to becoming world powers even 
in industiial terms, and Japan was emerging from her defeat. Africa 
was stirring. The need for a world-wide policy which took these new 
realities into account had become painfully clear. 

By that time, unhappily, the atmosphere was no longer favorable 
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to the thoughtful debate and discussion without which in a democ- 
racy an effective foreign policy is impossible. By December, 1949, 
M&o’s grip on China was fully established. Six monfhs later we were 
plunged unexpectedly into a first-class war against Communist ag- 
gression in Korea, and by the following October our troops were 
in action against the Chinese Army. Instead of joining together in 
an effort to create a realistic, bipartisan world policy, many .Amer- 
ican politicians lapsed* into new name-calling. 

Evten if these partisan quarrels had not arisen to befuddle our 
thinking, an effective policy for the world outside of Europe would 
have required us to correct another misconception: our experience 
in both Europe and Asia had left us with a dangerously narrow 
concept of power. 

Instinctively we have recognized Eurnpg, with her long military 
tradition, as an area where the risks of political intervention were 
great. European soldiers were as tough and well equipped as our 
own and usually far more numerous. There was never any thought 
of casual American military intervention in European affairs, and 
we entered the two world wars in Europe only after long debate 
and profound hesitation. 

Asia and Latin America, however, were different. America’s minor 
efforts at imperialism occurred in these areas. For four and a half 
centuries most of Asia had been dominated by the superior military 
technology of the West, aud “gunboat diplomacy" was accepted 
procedure in dealing with recalcitrant governments. 

European nations i 'rained from gobbling up South America as 
they had Africa and much of Asia, not because the South Americans 
had the strength to protect their own interests, but because America 
imposed the barrier of the Mnrtpe Doctrine and because it was in 
Britain’s interest quietly to place her powerful fleet in support of 
our position. 

The comparative military risks may thus explain to some extent 
why American policy has been traditionally isolationist in Europe 
and rather venturesome elsewher*. They also Tfelp explain why so 
many Americans in thinking ol Asia as well as Europe uncon- 
sciously equate power primarily with military strength. 

In two world wars we had demonstrated the capacity of our 
military and industrial strength to crush the most formidable ad- 
versaries. In Europe after the second war, the primary threat from 
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Moscow again appeared to be a military threat, and we have largely 
diet it on that basis. When the need arose for a more precise military 
policy in Asia, we turned instinctively to the same concept of mas- 
sive atomic retaliation which had discouraged a Red Army advance 
into the vacuum of Europe, even though in Asia this concept had 
little validity. 

Thus our experience, historic and current, has led us to adopt an 
overiy tidy view of the hature of the Cold War challenge, a view 
which is inadequate not only for the situations we face in Asia, 
South America and Africa, but for the long haul in Europe as well. 

The extent to which this concept has taken charge of our think- 
ing was brought home to me when I once asked eleven respected 
leaders in Washington for their definition of power in the context of 
today’s struggle. They readily agreed that power consisted of a 
complex of the following: nuclear weapons, air force, army, navy, 
military alliances such as NATO and SEATO, industrial production, 
raw materials, communications and geography. Neither people nor 
ideas were mentioned. 

These two omissions are striking evidence of our failure to come 
to grips with the forces which- have largely shaped Asian history in 
the postwar years, which are today emerging in Africa, and which 
the Communists are convinced will increasingly write world his- 
tory from now on. The power of these forces is dramatically summed 
up by the following fact: since 1947, 1.2 billion people — half of 
mankind — have generated enough effective power to change their 
form of government, although the substance of what we have so 
largely come to accept as power was in each case on the side of the 
status quo. 

In China, Mao 1'se-tung started in 1926 with one thousand men, 
two hundred rifles, extraordinary organizational talents, and an idea. 
By 1949 he had become master of China. In 1947, Gandhi, with 
personal courage and an idea calling for change through peaceful 
action, set India and Pakistan free from Britain, and paved the 
way for the frecdoifi of Ceylon and Burma. In Indonesia and Indo- 
china the vastly superior military and industrial power of the Dutch 
and the French again succumbed, not to superior material power 
but to the superior power of people and ideas. 

In country after country capable leaders who put their principal 
faith in ideas, good or bad, have managed in spite of comparative 
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military weakness to upset the status quo. Our own stubborn ad* 
herence to a fartnore narrow concept of power has led us into many 
miscalculations. For instance since 1945 4n regard*to the Far East 
alone we have based much of our thinking on the following fallacies: 

1945 — Chiang’s American-equipped armies can defeat Mao Tse- 
tung and unite China under a democratic government. 

1950 — Peking is bluffing when it says that Chinese Communist 
troops will enter the Korean War if the United Nations forces cross 
the Thirty-eighth Parallel. 

1953 — By arming and unleashing Chiang we will make possible 
his successful invasion of the Chinese mainland. 

1950-54 — French colonial power can hold Indochina if the 
United States provides enough weapons. 

Through these sample, miscalculations runs the same common 
denominator: our excessive faith in military strength and our failure 
fully to understand what dynamic ideas can accomplish when keyed 
to the aspirations of frustrated and hungry people. 

Even under the best of circumstances our task in Asia and Africa 
would not have been easy. Many of the nations with whom we must 
work are newly independent, and their long experience with Euro- 
pean colonialism has left them suspicious and often resentful. 

Moreover, most Asians have been intellectually and emotionally 
isolated from the crisis through which the peoples of the Atlantic 
basin have been living since Stalin signed his pact with Hitler in 
1939. Inevitably the long record of Communist aggression and 
threats of aggression m Eu-ope have profoundly conditioned Amer- 
ican attitudes toward Moscow. Yet in Asia, this critical chapter of 
history has been scarcely read In these years most Asians were 
preoccupied with their own struggles for independence and survival. 

When we used our military and economic power to fill the vacuum 
of Western Europe, we were moving chiefly among people who saw 
and responded to the same threat we did. But when we acted to 
discourage Soviet intrusion into the Middle East and Chinese ag- 
gression in Korea and Southeast Asia we were met with distrust. In 
their peninsulas, on their islands and behind their high mountain 
ranges, the sensitive new governments of South Asia considered the 
threat of world Communism remote, while their colonial memories 
remained vivid. 

Today in Asia as in Europe we must also contend with a Com- 
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munist doctrine which shows evidence of a new flexibility and with 
a Russian an3 Chinese diplomacy which are growing steadily more 
astute. Moscow* and Peking have never hesitated to bbrrow cur 
democratic vocabulary. Now they are borrowing our systems of 
student and cultural exchanges and even Point Four. 

Lemn once said that for world Communism the road to Paris lies 
through Peking and Calcutta. Future attempts to open that road 
are likely to be formidable. 

Since Stalin’s death the Kremlin 'sas unceasingly talked fibout 
“peaceful coexistence.” In 19S5 it started to a£t. It concluded the 
Austrian peace treaty, came to terms with the once despised govern- 
ment of West Germany, sent its top leaders, hat in hand, to make 
peace with Tito’s Yugoslavia, began to issue visas in non-Com- 
munists and anti-Communists allowing them to enter and travel 
widely inside the USSR, and climaxed its new diplomacy by exuding 
goodwill at Geneva. 

Many reasons have been advanced for the Kremlin’s shift in its 
approach to world politics. Some of these will be discussed in the 
next section of this book. But whatever the reasons, the future im- 
plications may be profound. 

Countries like Germany and Japan are likely to re-emerge at an 
even more rapid rate as great and independent powers, India’s in- 
fluence will surely expand, developments in South Asia, Africa and 
South Amenca will assume increasing importance, and the over- 
simplified arithmetic of the Cold War — "You must be either for us 
or against us” — will become even more meaningless. 

The world which gradually evolves will seem more complex than 
our recent picture of a clear-cut struggle between the Kremlin’s 
world Communism and Washington's Western coalition. Both we 
and the Russians are likely to exercise less control over events than 
we have in the past. 

Even il the new Soviet leaders only intend this period of co- 
existence to be a brief tactical respite, after which Russian policy 
would renew a couv.c oi armed expansion, they may find that forces 
have been released which are hard to contain. Jefferson once said 
that “the disease of liberty is catching.” In this war-weary world 
the Kremlin, if it again reverts to a tougher lone, may find that peace 
too has proved infectious. 

The challenge to the American people and their policy makers is 
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also a novel one. We have apparently moved already frjm a period 
typified by open aggression and threats of aggression into an uneasy* 
peaae by tefror. As major tensions ease, rfiinor one* may increase. 
A whole level of difficulties, complexities, and conflicts may emerge 
among ourselves and with our allies, which have hitherto been sub- 
merged by Cold War politics. A whole new range of problems may 
arise with which we are presently unprepared to deal. 

In this new period w6 cannot stand on dead center. It will be a 
time tor imaginative action, not inertia. As Pope Pius XII said in 
his eloquent Christina's message of 1954, “Coexistence based on fear 
of each other and mutual disillusionment . . . docs not deserve the 
name of peace.” It must be transformed, he said, to “truly peaceful 
living together, inspired and protected by the moral order, or else 
it will shrivel more and more into a frozen paralysis” — and eventu- 
ally into the war that all men dread. 

The “peaceful living together” which the Pope recommends will 
require readjustments in thinking all around. As the new world 
situation unfolds with its cycle of advances and reverses, as disarma- 
ment, for instance, is broached with alternate hope and hesitation, 
there will be a clamor of competing voices. Some will urge us 
promptly to abandon as proof of our goodwill the very positions of 
military strength that have helped to open the doors to negotiation. 
Others will continue glumly to insist that peace remains beyond the 
reach of man and that the Soviet Union and the United States must 
continue as “two atomic colossi . . . doomed malevolently to eye 
each other indefinitely across a tiembling world." 

Responsible policy making amid new arguments in a new situa- 
tion will assuredly require cou/age, patience and imagination of a 
high order. Above all, Americans and their leaders should bring to 
this new situation an awareness that the ultimate test of the capac- 
ity of our society to survive may be decided by our relations with 
the other two-thirds of humanity who live outside the present boun- 
daries of Communism. American policy that remaios transfixed by 
the Kremlin can be self-defeating. 

Likewise a concentration on the military aspects of policy, already 
shown to be inadequate in the decade from 1945-55. may become 
disastrous in the period of change which lies ahead of us in the 
decade 1955-65. Our relations with the Middle World will depend 
even less on our store of nuclear weapons and even more on our 
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ability to understand how people think and feel,* what they went, 
what they featpand what* the power and nature of the ideas are that 
move them. 

Essential to an understanding of the forces which are now making 
a shambles of the status quo is a basic acquaintance with the three 
twentieth-century revolutions which in two generations have dunged 
the face of the Eurasian land mass and sent waves of hope, fear, 
envy and excitement across the other continents. Two of these revo- 
lutions have been captured by the Communists, and they are now 
striving skillfully to woo the third. By new and imaginative methods, 
Moscow and Peking are, each in its own way, seeking to expand 
their influence across the Middle World of Asia and Africa, where 
American policies have been least effective. At this stage it would 
be folly to assume that their ultimate objectives have changed: the 
gradual isolation of the United States from its allies and the final 
triumph of world Communism. 

To a comparison of the origins, strengths, weaknesses and im- 
plications of these twentieth century revolutions, and to a brief re- 
view of our own in their context, we now turn our attention. 



SECTION. II 


Marx Comes to Moscow 


M htthet fives I thou ? fntti 1 1 1 She flirt wt 
answer. The urging of bells melts into music the air, torn to shreds, 
whin and rushes like the Hind, eiciy thing that is on earth is flying 
by, and the other states and nations . look askaiue 

Nikolai Gogol, 1809-1852 
The past of the Rus un people is obscure, its present is terrible, 
but it has claims on the future It does not be luxe in its present posi- 
tion, it .. . expats mote fro i time 

Alexander Hra'iv, 1812-1870 




CHAPTER 3 


Russian Prologue 

o 


The first passionate outburst of twentieth 
century revolution occurred among the people of Russia, and Mos- 
cow is still its world headquarters. If we are to understand this 
revolution and its implications, we must know something of the 
land that gave it birth. 

The very woid Russia evokes in the minds of most Americans 
and Western Luiopeans a picture ol a bleak, hard, almost limitless 
country, a continent in itself, of which r urope is naidly more than 
a peninsula. Its stubborn, talented and often great people have been 
scourged by endless suffering. Russian literature voices, as its his- 
tory reveals, a thousand years of bloodshed, war, tvranny, oppres- 
sion. During the com Isive days ol 1917, with the imperial throne 
tottering, the Czarina urged her husband Nicholas to lie firm, remind- 
ing him that “Russians love to ' 'cl the whip.” Loving it oi not, they 
have felt it for centuries. 

And yet this same people, in defense of their homeland, first in 
1812 and again in 1943, aroused themselves to turn back the greatest 
military machines modern Europe has produced. 

Until the close of the last century, me st Russians were peasants, 
scratching frdm the land a thm sustenance by methods as crude 
and primitive as those of Western Europe in the Middle Ages, and of 
parts of Asia, Afnca and Latin America today. Until 1861, most of 
the Russian people were serfs, legally salable like slaves, but other* 
wise bound from birth to death to their feudal masters and to the 
lend they tilled. Alter that year, they were legally free, but as id 
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other 1)ackwfr4^raditk»*boond societies, ignorance aAJiaacJent cus- 
tom were exploited to keep the people in servitude. ' \ 

Although ifyS sale of laud to the peasants accelerated in the 'hutf 
years of Czarism, the life of the peasant was harsh. While such fac- 
tors as education and health facilities gradually improved, the rule of 
the aristocracy was often bolstered by unflinching brutality. Poverty 
combined with paternalism. There was underemployment, lethargy 
and occasionally famine 1 . 

Russia’s dose contact with Europe did not begin in modem times 
until the eighteenth century, when Peter the Great and Catherine 
sought to westernize the country. In 1697 Czar Peter traveled 
through Europe incognito, visiting factories, working as a common 
shipbuilder in Holland, and going to London to discover the tech- 
niques that were already making Britain rich and powerful. Called 
back to quench a revolt in Russia, he helped execute the rebels 
with his own hands, and then briskly proceeded to introduce some 
nf the Western ways he had observed. In a manner prophetic of the 
bchav Uor of many leaders of underdeveloped countries today, he en- 
gaged/ almost a thousand British, French and Gcijpan experts to 
teachl his backward subjects the contemporary arts and industries of 
Burjgpe. 

^For decades, however, the new fortes and ideas thus generated 
Wt r e confined to a relatively small group in the population. Army 
officers, sons of the nobility, government officials and young stu- 
dents returned from travels in Western Europe with new political 
and social ideas, but also with a sobering awareness of the differ- 
ences that set them off from their poverty-stneken fellow country- 
men, not only m education but in the conditions of life. 

Gradually as the present century opened, Russia began to make 
great industrial strides. Moscow, St. Petersburg and the Donets 
basin became modern industrial centers, rising dramatically out of 
the almost primitive countryside, much like the Damodar Valley in- 
dustrial area in North India today. 

This industrial growth inevitably produced a new class of city- 
dwelling factory workers. They were largely unskilled, only a few 
yean removed from their villages, and often bewildered over their 
break with the social institutions of peasant life. Mercdessly sweated 
by their emplovers, they resembled the workers of the early Indus- 
trial Revolution in Germany, France and England. 
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In receat years the political explosiveness of this combination has 
also become apparent elsewhere, sometimes painfully %o. In South # 
Asia, Africa and South America, as well* as in Russia and China, 
an oppressed and landless peasantry, a slum-dwelling, underpaid 
class of factory workers, and a frustrated, Western-educated, intel- 
lectual elite is the stuff out of which twentieth century revolution 
is being made. 

In Russia revolutionary activity started a$ early as December 20, 
1825,. when a group of aimy officers, who had tasted the developing 
liberalism of Western Europe during the wars against Napoleon, 
rose against Czar Nicholas 1 on the day of his assumption of power. 
When their plans narrowly failed, these so-called “Decembrists” 
were brutally suppressed. 

But the fires of revolt continued to smolder. Concessions were 
wrung from the Czarist government after every war in which Russia 
was involved — the Crimean War in 1856, the Russo-Turkish War 
in 1878, the Russo-Japanese War in 1905. Fach time, however, the 
concessions were grudgingly given and subject to withdrawal. When 
in the last years of peace before 1914, such liberal programs as a 
modest land reform and trial by jury were finally introduced, it was 
too late. When the Russian Revolution occurred, it overthrew an 
indecisive regime which had no sense of direction 

Czarist weakness and inefficiency, of course, meant that Czarist 
terror never matched that of its Communist succe *rs. Parliamen- 
tary deputies, especially duung the last ten years of the monarchy, 
carried out independ* t political action on a limited scale. The press, 
spasmodically censored though it was, was not entirely controlled 
by the government Left win** papers existed, clandestinely before 
1905, more openlv thereafter 

There was a constant movement in and out of Russia by dissident 
Russians, and a steady interchange of orders and information be- 
tween temporary exiles like Lenin and resident revolutionaries like 
Stalin. Even when the Oar got his hands on Stalin, he was satisfied 
to send him to Siberia. How m iny of Stalin s opponents survived to 
oppose h»m a second time? 

Nevertheless, under the Czars the basis of imperial power re- 
mained intact, the army, the state machinery and even the traditional 
“Liitle Father” relationship of the Czar to his peasan's As a result, 
the radical opposition to the government was driven underground. 
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To the extent that brutality and execution were employed by the 
jCzarist secret police, the opposition not unnaturally responded 
with the bomb. Sporadic attempts were made on the lives of all 
four of the last Czars, two of whom came to a brutal end. In Russia 
the habits of violence were well learned, to the world’s mis- 
fortune. 

After the overthrow of Czar Nicholas II in 1917, the Bolsheviks 
directed that the statue of his hated father, Alexander III, the last 
reigning Romanov to die a natural Icath, should continue to stand 
in the square opposite the railroad station in Leningrad, but with a 
new inscription: 


The Scarcciow 

My son and my father wete executed when living, and now disgrace 
has overtaken me even after death. 1 stand here like a bu/cn scarecrow 
for the land that has shaken olf the yoke ol autocracy. 

In external affairs her very size and military potential were 
enough to make Russia an important factor in the nineteenth cen- 
tury European balance of poacr. Russia was a leading member of 
the victorious coalition against Napoleon, and Alexander I was one 
of the three monarchs who lounded the Holy Alliance, dedicated to 
the immunization ot Europe from contagious new notions of pop- 
ular government and political liberties. 

Inside nineteenth century Russia, the voices ot expansionism con- 
tinued to be even more contagious. “1 he three holy capitals ot the 
Russian Empire are Moscow, St. Petersburg, and Constantinople," 
wrote the Pan-Slavist Tyutchev. “Where are her boundaiies in the 
North and Fast, m the South and West? Destiny will show that the 
path of the luture will lead us to the seven inland seas and to the 
seven great rivers," he continued, “from the Nile to the Neva, from 
the Elbe to the Yangtze, Iron the Volga to the F.uphrates, from 
the Ganges to the Danube — this is the Russian Fmpire, and it will 
last through the ages." 

During the last .half of the century, the pressure of this expanding 
empire was exerted alternately towaid Turkey, the Balkans and the 
Middle East on the one hand, and China and the Far Last on the 
other. When the thrust to the Eastern Mediterranean was blocked by 
the European powers — at Crimea or at San Stet inn — the Russian 
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response was increased colonization in Siberia or concisions wrested 
from the disintegrating Manchu domain. This finally brought the 
Caar into Conflict with the rising power of Japan, add to defeat at its 
hands in 1904. 

Again with a strange inevitability, Russia's diplomatic effort 
turned south westward. Its weapons were not only the threat of the 
Czar’s armies but ideological appeals based on the Russian Orthodox 
Church, first cousin to the Greek, Lebanese and Coptic Orthodox 
Churches, and the dream of a united Slavic people. In the first years 
of our century the* Pan-Sla\ic intrigues of the Czar’s government 
against Austria-Hungary and the remnants of Tui key's Balkan em- 
pire helped to bring on World War 1. 

During this same period the Russian ideological offensive even 
reached into Africa to establish brotherly relations with the Coptic 
Christians of Ethiopia. In 1910 Czar Nicholas built the first modern 
hospital in Addis Ababa and set up a large diplomatic mission. This 
he hoped might become a base from which he might build a rival 
sphere of influence to challenge the African empires of Britain, 
France, Belgium, Spam and Portugal. In 1455, when I visited Ethi- 
opia, these outposts were still flourishing under Kremlin guidance, 
although seemingly in rather low gear 

Thus long beiore it became Communist, Russia had developed a 
mystical sense of mission. Millions Dostoyevsky said, were con- 
vinced that Mother Russia and her Holy Orthodox Church were 
preserving “the image of Christ fair and undefiled, ’ and that “wh^u 
the time comes the_, will show it to the tottering creeds of the 
world.*' In Russia the new “star" would rise. Many nineteenth cen- 
tury Russian writers comp. their countiv to a >wj|t horse-drawn 
troika, racing toward an unknown goal, wit!; all the peoples of the 
world standing aside respectfully to make way for her. 

But Dostoyevsky, rejecting an optimistic view of Russia's w'orld 
mission, wrote that Russia “dashes on in her headlong flight, perhaps 
to destruction — lor long past men ir,ve stietched out imploring 
hands and called a halt to its furious reckless cc*irse.“ In 1849 the 
great novelist had been exiled to Siberia for participation in revolu- 
tionary’ plots inspired by the European ideas and events of 1848. 
In the agony of the Siberian wasteland he had lost hope of any 
political and temporal solution. 
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Others returned from similar exiles with their revolutionary hopes 
renewed, and eventually they achieved what Dostoievsky had most 
feared — “Czarisin turned llpside down ” The substitution of a Com- 
munist dictator for a Czar did not occur, however, without the inter- 
vention of other events, ideas and men 
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H.RF uas surelv a mot improbable ere- 

ator of rt\olutions a bearded, unkempt man, living in a 1 ondon 
slum, an exiU irom Ins native Germans cling out a meager living 
b> commenting on foreign affairs for British liberal journals Day 
after da> he walked to the glooms British Museum to grub th^re in 
books and pamphlets and to build laborious]) the mcticulouslv de- 
tailed structure of his resolution u\ thioiics 

For Karl \L r\ u resolution ir\ not onh be uise he advocated 
and organized men lor violent revolution or because revolutions have 
been fought ml won in his name but because writings Have 
proloundls influenced all later political .and econom*c thinking 
lodn his views * adopted in gre iter or fes^cs d'grec Is edu- 
cated people in well ner h ilf of the woild If we arc to come to 
grips *ith the b si forces "inch are shaping the hutorj oi our 
time vc mu t h vc u least i tudimentary understanding of this 
remarkable man rnd his doctrin® 

Marx s thaihina w is powerful, lirgelj because it was based on a 
shrewd ohsen itron of hie iround him It was limned, because he 
saw onl\ those tacts which time and p\ce and inclination permitted 
him to see 

Those tacts were the paintul il lines ot lflc m the most gruesome 
dajs of the Industrial Revolution He saw his neighbors in the Lon- 
don slums, hvira on the thinnest of margins crowding into hovels, 
working until e\h lustcJ He saw the brut ilizmg impact of an econ- 
omy expanding . rorced pace He saw the terror and rootlcssness 
of its victims, then helplessness as individuals before the power of 

*9 
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the men who owned the factories m which they worked and who 
Controlled the government under which thcv lived ' 

Similar conditions could be lound m Russia half a century laftr. 
Indeed in greater or lesser degree thev c.ould be found in most coun- 
tnes, making the difficult transition from an agricultural to a ma- 
chine economy By skillfully and sympathetic ally wnalvzing these 
human difficulties and by claiming to offer • way to overcome them, 
Marx provided a lasting* basis lor his apped 

But Marxism was more than a cry ol outrage it the hitter in- 
justices of the developing factory system moie even th «n an appeal 
for a Socialist solution Robert Owen ana a lung line ol other Eng- 
lish and I rench philo opners h id bounded both tlic-c, notes Marx 
considered them * utopian” for appealing to the Ivctorv owners and 
men ot power to share th^u pnvili<’t*s Some mdmduils might be 
so self sacrificing said Mirx bu* ntvtr a whole cliss 

Instead iust as Darwin saw the evolutional , process it work m 
life, Marx saw a similar force op*r tine throughout economic his- 
toiy This he behoved m ide the future course of events ptfthv-tabl** 
within broad limits 

Ihe theories ot the Germ in philosopher llegel stru k Mirx is 
relevant tlei^l thought tint m hist irv, each great uV t, w>nh he 
called a the si eibcd tor'h Us opposite, or antithesis \ ihese two 
ideas struggled for sut 'ein.iev a synthesi wi dew 1 vped which con- 
tained elements of Hull, fiom both This wnthcsis in aim became 
a new tnesis, and the pioc^ss vv is rep^ itcJ vith cieh resulting 
synthesis purer ind more perfect than i*s predecessor 1 his process 
was what Hegel c dl.d the d» elect iv. 

Marx later claimed that nc h <d “burned Hegel on his head ’ In- 
stead of the inter ictK n of ideas is the eont tolling element of his- 
torical development M ir\ found it in the shifting economic forces 
in socictv Cverv form of tconomic organization elevated to power 
a single soci il class whose members owned the instruments of pro- 
duction in that paiticul ir svstem 

Because of its Economic power, said Marx, this class also con- 
trolled the political organs of socictv No matter what formal demo- 
cratic limitations might he est ihhshcti, this political power was in- 
evitably used by the ruling class to bolster its o vn dominance The 
art, culture and manneis of a society in the in un rctlccted the tastes 
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and needs of the ruling class, dictated by the economic drives which 
had placed that»class in power. 

•Yet eadh such economic older contained withift it what Marx 
called “internal contradictions As the means ol production changed, 
the improvements m tcchnologs led to the development ot a new 
economic class As this lining class grew in numbers and power, it 
began to demand a larger share of the benehts oi the new tech- 
nology The old ruling s. lass resisted, fust ly tumim* the offices and 
povve» ot the slate against the new challengers, and when this 
proved inadequate, 0\ n soilin'* to violence I his, according to Marx, 
was something that the “utopian” Socialists had never undetstood. 

It was chicllv bv violence that the rising economic class t culd pro- 
tect its interests and eventually gam the place ot power which had 
been forced lined for it Ihus violent revolution was the probable 
midwife -,t ibe hi i ill oi each new economic order. Once the new 
order was established die cvclc vv..s repc tied, then repeated again. 

In Western histoij Mars s ivv the classical example ot this pioccss 
in the transition Jnun feudal to capit ilM so«.n*tv a Uansition which 
m tnanv paits oi the world has not been completed oi bv-passed in 
our own htelime even less so in his l ndcr tcuiialism, then as now. 
the essential economic oi'mi/ation *.'olvul atound agricultural 
production Iheictoic 'or Mar the landed irisuvracy, owners of 
the “lnstiumcnts ot pmduction ” were bv dcimition the ruling class. 

The feudal social and ’olit.„ul oiganiAUion, said Marx, was de- 
signed with one overriding purpose »o bind the tillers ol the soil 
to the land in ordei to assure th it i* would be wotked in the interest 
of the few who owned it 

r Inevitably contradictions developed. Better means ol transporta- 
tion and trade, a gradm liv crowing agricultural surplus, the need for 
wealth in cash rather than m land to support armies and to buy 
luxuries, led to the slow development of towns with a new class of 
merchants, artisans, tradesmen and financiers, i his new class, the 
bourgeoisie, conti oiled the new means of pioduction — capital and 
workshops Inevitably Us interests were opposed to the old social 
and political struetuie based on land ownership 

The landlord had been interested in order and stability, in a 
statu v quo ielution with ms sells, and m the feudal-aristocratic polit- 
ical order which maintained this pattern of life The new bourgeois 
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now insisted on the right 'to hire his labor where he wished and to 
foster trade In pursuit of these aims he began first *o champion the 
king against tht j nobles arid then to demand a voice in the operation 
of the state as against the king himself Since the townspeople out* 
numbered the aristocracy it was entirety to thtir advantage ulti- 
mately to frame their political demands in terms of democratic rep- 
resentative government, thereby attracting other classes to their 
cause 

Ihe inevitable result according to Marx, was the violent over- 
throw of the aristocratic social order bv the bourgeoisie He cited 
the Trench Revolution a k the best-known example According to 
the Marxnn anal) sis however the new s\nthcsis did not remain 
static Almost at once it begin to genente its own contradictions 
and the process was repeated 

The economic forces at work in the Industrnl Revolution, for in- 
stance. required ever increasing masses of capital to build the larger 
and larger factories that were required for its efficient operition 
Those few who controlled capitil became the new ruling class In- 
evitably this new economic p ittern of societv crc lUd its own grave- 
diggers ’ the opi»o mg class of the more ind mote numerous fac- 
tory workers 

With their numbers swelling daily by new hiiths and new recruits 
from the countrvside Marx witched them being swept into the 
voracious maw of the nineteenth centurv mdustrnl machines of 
Western Europe He confidently predicted thit this “proletariat,” 
the class of landless laborers, would continue to he exploded b> the 
new owner-capitalist class whose single go il w is prolit I he grow- 
ing industries would eradu ills become monopolies and w ices would 
be driven to the subsistence level— one of M ir\ s fundamental 
economic predictions which proved false even in nineteenth century 
Britain 

The small businessman, unable to w ithst md the concentrated 
economic power of the capitalist, would be liquid ited and forced to 
join the working ('ass Step b\ step all of socictv woulcf be split into 
two new contending classes, this time the victimized workers and 
their capitalist oppressors 

Marx saw evidence of what he believed to be the internal con- 
tradictions of capitalism m the cycles of economic ups and downs 
which were already clearty apparent in the nineteenth century The 
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new industnal technology, Marx said, was able to produce tax more 
than the capitalist class could consume itself or would ever permit 
thd workers to purchase The “epidemics of overproduction,” he said, 
meant inevitable depressions and these depressions, with mass un- 
employment, would hasten and embitter the new class struggle be- 
tween workers and capitalists 

As resistance developed among the workers, Marx predicted that 
the capitalists would u?e their control of tlfe political machinery to 
repre& them When these peiceful means proved insufficient to 
keep the workers in' line the cipit ilists would be forced to turn to 
the instruments of naked power which they controlled — the army 
and the police The workers would respond with triumphant vio- 
lence, ‘expropriate the expropriators,’ and est lblish a ‘ proletarian 
dictatorship” where the means of production would be owned by 
the st&te in the nimc of the workers 

Unlike every precious revolution, however, this one would leave 
only a single class the proltt mat All other cl isses would have been 
{destroyed Since the state itself was an instrument of class rule which 
Was no longer needed it would shoitly — as I enm 1 ihr said — ‘ wither 
\way, ’ leaving as the fmil synthesis a clisslcss Communist society, 
||he enduring triumph of the histori ll process 

* * * 


In Fchruan , 1848, the first of the revolutions which 
JWere m that year to spread over Luropt broke out m Germany 
Suid France 7 hit very month saw the public ition of Karl Marx’s 
^Communist Maiujesti probably, tne most important revolutionary 
ypamphlct ever issued In it Marx gave the first full length sketch 
fof his theory ending with the portentous words ‘ The Communists 
L . openly declare that their ends can be attained only by the 
'forcible overthrow of all existing social conditions Let the ruling 
classes tremble at a Communist k lution 1 he*proletanans have 
nothing to lose but their chains Workers of the world, unite 1 ” 

This was an explicit call for not Id revolution “The proletariat 
of each country muff of course, firff of all settle matters with its 
own bourgeoisie ’ the Wamjesto acknowledged and in form tins 
sounded like a national struggle In substance and logic, however, 
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the theme w^s international. ‘Workingmen have no country,” de- 
clared the Manifesto. The nation-states of the nineteenth century 
were nothing But instruments of capitalist oppression* The new 
triumphant proletariat would have no allegianLe to any of them. 

On the contrary, class interest and sympathy would lead to grow- 
ing solidarity with the workers of other countries in common hostil- 
ity to their common enemies, the national capitalist governments. 
Just as the economic conditions that brought about the resolution 
were world-wide in scope, so was the remeds world wide The 
eventual triumph of the resolution would lead to ,i umveisal class- 
less society and a rationally administered, world economy 

These Marxist answers to the problems created bv nationalism 
hase always gisen an extn dimension to its appeal The Manifesto 
itself was sponsored by an international group of delegates from 
France, Belgium. Germ ins and bngland fifteen sears latu *Marx 
founded the International Workingmen s Association the I irst In- 
ternational whose aim. according to hi'* collabontor 1 ngels, "was 
to weld together in one huge arms the whole militant working class 
of Europe and Amcrua ’ 

Thus Marx announced nioie than i thcois He jIso had a cam- 
paign ‘av*i^ lor world resolution ‘Hitherto*’ he sud it was the 
mission of philosophers u> lmcrpret the world noss n is our business 
to change it 

Mars, lelt Ins picture of the future consementK sa 11c was far 
more concerned with the process oi struseL th in with the structure 
of a future CommunM community or the p limes of its Eiders Any 
speculation on thtst matters was, for him bad gimbling 

Left similarly vaeue was the resolution of another important 
ambiguity m Marxist thought Marx urged orgini/cd and cajoled 
his followers to fight for Socialism and ai the s ime time he tried to 
demonstrate th. t it was inevitable But is there any virtue in work- 
ing and sacrificing for i foreordained result ' 

Paradoxically this ambiguous dogma h >s appcired to strengthen 
the Marxist appeal Many intellectuals and idealists were bred by the 
noble ethical gods which thev read into the doctrine, while dis- 
couraged revolutionaries could always take comfort m the knowledge 
that history was on their side 

This notion ot inc\itibilit\ has also fitted in yvith the “end justifies 
the means” flavor of Communism Because he does not doubt the 
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final outcome, the convinced Communist is rarely troutyed by a bad 
conscience regardless of his methods 

The plausibility of the Marxist alternative to th& misery under 
which so many European'- wire living give it an immediate appeal 
When the vibrant rumb’ings of Marxism were hrst disturbing the 
tranquillity of Mid \ ictori in 1 ngl ind th it ipos*le of liberty and 
propertv John Sttiait Mill issued a harp vvirnmg to his con- 
temporaries 

If f he choice were, to be n ids between Communism with all its 
charcss ind tbs jrs snt st its. of society with til its sutknmr ind injus- 
tices, if the institution ot pnv iti prop tlv nsss si il\ s rnui with it as 
a consequence that the [ rodutc ot I bor Jioultl In. ipporliontd is we 
now see t dmost in m inverse r ltio to tne I tborci -the 1 n res' poition 
to those who have nc ei worked it ill tne next hr es, to tho e whose 
work iS almost nominjl <. r j so in a diseend n^ se tie >f this or 
Communism weit the ilteindivi all the d'fhi dikes m it or small, of 
Communism would he hut is dust in th* h-ilmec 

In a sense *t has been the specnl uluccMve of the inti-Com- 
munist Democratic Soeiihst pirlits most ol whom hive officially 
Considered themselves Miixist, to sm to n tint this bitttr chuce 
Hed never be mide It th.s sounds < ontr idietorv we should remem- 
ber that Mart hixnscll once snd thit he was not a Mirxi t and his 
followers have bten inordinately jealous ol the r Jit to interpret 
their master «s thev see fit 

Harold I aski, the Bntisi. politic il theorist and one Mine chairman 
o£the British 1 ahor Part\ w is once lecturing m New ’i ork when he 
was interrupted b\ the he J ling of me C ommumst demenstrators 
When the rest ol the ij lienee be T u to his t <c h ekler L aski re- 
torted ‘ Leave them alone After dll we arc all followers of Marx — 
they in their wav I in Ins 

In the vears since Mirx wro*c different isptcts ot his thought 
have been stressed h\ different followers witl wid’lv varvmg results 
Democratic Sbcnlism which rejects t 1 concept i«t vioknt change 
became the ralmL doctrine of the Vle'iem luropew labor move- 
r ent and its influence aflectcd even American poht’cs This is a 
fubject to which wc , ill letum in 1 latii chapter 
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w. have already seen enough of the con- 
spiratorial chiUttic of nineteenth century Russia lo predict JLhat a 
model ate, toleiant evolutionary interpretation of Marxist theory 
would be lnapphcthle mere 

In the 1870's and ISSO’s a handful of terrorists had fought the 
whole relent kss m.iJiinc of C/anst repression to a standstill, mur- 
dering mam of the lop official* including in 1 SS J , C /ar Alexander II 
himself I he fVirist sitan roMer ground remorselessly on. however, 
and over the \e us tnc terrorists wue caa Ju one b\ one and nanged. 
Among tfum was Mex.milet Uianov, Lenin’s twenty-one-year-old 
bi other. 

Marx’s dodnne ctme *o Russia |ud as disillusionment with the 
pattern of sporadic tenor without ideas or plans was leaching its 
height m the ranks of the underground revolutionists The new 
democratic appeal of Christian pieilists hie lolstoy, at the other 
extreme, seemed futile 

The Marxists alone appeared tt> offer a practic tl answer: ideas, 
skillfully denned to create a mass movement among the workers, 
and vigorously put into action through disciplined, organized, in- 
doctrinated * adres I he latter's job was to work ceaselessly to edu- 
cate the i ic*o;y porkers in the necessitv for popular uprising and in 
the methods thiough which such an uprnmg could at just the right 
moment be brought about. 

Nikolai Lenin recognised the opportunity more clearly and 
single mmdedly than any other Russian revolutionary'. In 1895, 
at the age of twenty-seven, he was sent to Siberia for having been 
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one of the organizers in St Petersburg of a society called the “Union 
for the Liberation of the forking Class." Dunng his five years of 
confinement, ne found the leisure to absorb all the Jfl rxian classics, 
to write his chief anils sis on The Dtxclopnunt of Capitalism in 
Russia, and to plot futuie action 

Appealing to the \oune intellectuals biought up m the tradition 
of tne revolutionary underground but disgusted with the binkruptcy 
of pure terroi, he pluvd himstll at the Kad oi the most radical 
wing of the Social Democratic parts 1 his was the vantage point he 
iccded to become trne niastci strategist of the Russian Revolution 
hat shook the woild m 1917 

in l l >00, few would have bet veiv much or I enin’s chances. 
Mter hi> release from Siberia, he helped to stirt Iskru a Marxist 
nagi7inc published fust in Ciermany, then in I m»1and, and hnally 
m Swit/Jihnd, with tne slogan ‘From Spark to I lame ” He and 
other Russian emigres wianelcd with e»ch other over the doc- 
trines and strategv oi revolution, and smuggled their polemics into 
Rusvid to httle bands oi eager intellectuals who ma and read them 
m secret 

Jhese exile-* with their tlaboratc master plans wue often the 
subject of ridicule \ictor Adler, i r*.spcUed \ustmn Socialist, 
sought to convince his foreign minister, Count Berchtold, that a 
turopein war would mem a revolution m Rusmi * \nd who would 
lead this revolution Bcrchtold asked comenip'uuiMy “Perhaps 
Mr Bronstein sitting ovei there a* the Cafe Ctn'ral* 1 Mr Bronstcm 
became better Known to history under the name if Leon Trot- 
skv 

Not until two months before the Revolution in October 1917 did 
Trotskv i >m 1 cmn in the extreme Lit *vme position But the logic 
of the situati »n wa already lorung the undcrgiound revolutionaries 
into opposite camps 

Things began to come to a held at the >ci md Congress of the 
Russian Socitlist party, which met m Brussels in 1903 but was 
dispersed bv the police and forced to i msier if> London There 
Lenin’s faction, liter called Bolsheviks (men of the majority), de- 
feated the mnder ites 1 iter called Mensheviks ( men of the mmoritv ), 
by a sm ill m iram in \n assembly of forty three Ihe basic issue be- 
tween them was the que^ti »n of revolutionary tactus should the 
revolution rely upon the mass movement which the Mensheviks 
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thought was essential or upon the small conspir itori ll group which 
the Bolsheviks both ad\ocated and themselves provided 

In 1905 before the Bolshevik Menshevik split became linal, the 
new Marxist procram for revolution received ns tirst test Following 
Russun dek its in the w u with Japan the printers of Moscow and 
St Petersburg struck a^unst the governm nt Workers from each 
stiuck plint m St Petersburg tketul a deka itc to a general council 
to plan and impl mu t sti itc \ It v\ i alltd the ‘Soviet ot 
Workers Deputies uid w is orami/cd under Menshevik leadership 
which included Irotskv For ntnctv J vs it paiporkd to rule the 
capit d is i pscudu i c r mnen T 

In *h i briei p i od this sponknciu Jenoeratic illv elected 
workers Pod' s| on oial m e\*i uiidin i\ it shi rt lived flowemg 
ol soeiil tnd p ? li»w w teloin ( ompl te ileedi ui it the piess w is 
estibhshcJ mtl Held S ici h^l i» d conserv iliv Julies oi ill 
pole w. 1 hue^ tloun h * Ik t 1 T iu in 1 in w l pu el imed \ltei 

Ins hiiM in 1*0 \ ) i *i ei 1 tc is of the Som t I mkkv boldlv 

used hi m I ii mi tut unit i trie nm lent ie oktin'i nes 

k 1 1 * l u n ii tn I jn mh s i Mil r Jin ho rukr # ievo 

lul •< n r * k 

l enin r e u r Pwd » n 1 1 ml ill k tK r c m ’re le iders 1 1 help 
to three I nk\i nl'h i mm U uuJ upnsm*> oi the Mos 
mSnU e r Ii e' bit 0 Miti *1^ lim he s i\v the idv in 
tu of Mie \ >rk or mi id I ut okn k ie\ Ii tlOP i So lets as a 
l r *di IP tiroi i 1 l dixi pjiji.il 1* I 1 she iVs ml Jit eeUK con- 
trol *»i th I id in e km tint < \i 

P ihe e • M J 1 dti iw in Iher ks on Hie tro ip which 
tnili\ pu di n th r itk mi hsvreel the Sovut were pe isint 
solders \Piu h tin i Wv.i in iiiv tiered pe is nt u\ risincs m 
Ru^i i m mi u r i l t)i h/Ob in Hie in un tie* ie olimon ir\ mood 

and knij i ol Mi e ' winters hid not Kicied the biekwud 

pe*,smt counti vhme^ theK soldier* u me Ihe * let tint tnev hid 
rein nne 1 Io\ I ic tue ( u s i, )Vwrnment w is deusive 

L^nui ^ v th tM i t irv winters ilone c mid no m ike a Mk.ccs>ful 

revolulio \ I* * oi 1 1 ne» d the help 0 t the pic it m iss of tin Kus lan 

pcapk the pc is iris h\m r under mperibk conditions on th creat 
cstites ol the feud ii niinued iristoeriev Fnhstine this essential 
peasint suppoit hi jucssed would not he d«fhcuu 
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.The successful Bolshevik fid lor power came just 
twfilve years later. It came in Petrograd, formerly St. Petersburg and 
soon to he renamed Leningrad, on October 24, 1917. afta about six 
months of fe\ensh political acti\ity and agitation. It came, as Engels 
had said it would, as the result of a world war: “No war,’’ he once 
wrote, “is any longer possible lor Prussia-Gennany except a world 
war, and a world war \ . . ot a violence hitherto undreamed of." 

Th6 “lords and gentlemen" of Europe had been warned by Engels 
that they would eventually be pressed by circumstances into “the last 
great war dance." For a lime, he admitted, “the war may perhaps 
push us into the background.” But he was confident that torses 
would be unfettered that could no longer be controlled. ‘At the 
end of the tragedy you will be ruined, and the victory ol the prole- 
tariat will either be already achieved, or. at any rate, inevitable." 

After 1905, the lines between the Bolsheviks and the more 
moderate Menshevik Russian Socialists had hardened. The weak and 
the ineffective had been weeded out, partly because of the decline of 
revolutionary activity an.l partly hy T_enin\ deliberate design. No 
longer the “men of the iiiajoiPv." the Bolsheviks were reduced to a 
relatively small group of fanatical extremists. Jinked together by a 
Central Committee stationed abroad, and dominated by 1 cmn. 

Yet the loyalty and toughness of many members had bcui tested 
by years in the underground. Some had been trained as agitators and 
propagandists. Many InJ sec guerrilla fighting rn raids on C/arist 
pay trams which supplied funds lor their revolutionary work. Most 
important of all, each wa* prepared tc obey the orders ol the Cen- 
tral Committee. 

To win a class war with capitijist society, Lenin insisted that his 
party have a central command and an inner discipline essentially 
like that ol an army m the held Means were to be u'teriy subservient 
to ends All moral scruples were to be suppressed Under his “demo- 
cratic centralism." once a decision had Ven ni.tde by the top deliber- 
ative body, a pat tv member could be asked to Undertake any of 
those acts of secrecy and violence which are traditionally accepted 
under the morality of war. By October, 1917, Lenin's army was 
ready to strike when opportunity ohcred itself. 

In February' of that vein the Czarist governing machine, drained of 
its last vitality by staggering defeats at the hands of the German 
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armies, broke down and ground to a halt. Uprisings spread through 
the factories and among the war-weary peasants Soldiers refused 
to obey their otheers, and the sailors at the great Kronstadt naVal 
base in Pctrognd brole into organized mutiny Alter a week of 
confusion, the Romanov d\nist\ was swept aside Its place was 
taken by a provision *1 government composed of liberals and mod- 
erate Soudists who rejected the Bolsheviks but welcomed the more 
moderate Mensheviks n 

Before Iona I emn w is burning back to Rus 1 1 irom Switzerland, 
crossing I nn»pc in a st dtd trim with the connif mu of the German 
General Still Skilled Bolshevik agit'tors, eventuallv joined by the 
latecomer Trotskv oritor of the rev option moved into the fac- 
tones arid uim unitv. Before almost continuous mass meetings in 
trie cupit d thc\ repciUd over and o\cr aaun lu a confused dis- 
Oigairzcd pcopic c iu hi up m the passions in 1 soaring hopes of 
revolution in m upk powerful Bolshevil siuainv — Land, Bread 
md Pea^e 

The Pr visu n i (nurnminl hesitated It proposed th it lind re- 
form be d 1 1 i un» 1 t Ml v uivcnine oi t in titutnt is^emnlv which 
could denn i eiiv di if* i i nstilulion icdiUribuiine the 1 ind 
Bill del 1 U Ho C f del I in 1 thi as*tinh K w is not i llled 

Intlitnn i r dc* I ie revolut on iPer three veirs of vv ir had 
disruj ted tii h i * iu l fn m eountr to to n Hunger *nd near 
famin* caw u n, 1 1 « Wide Russns exhausted soldiers ind 
their pi i int f in lu uud loi p«. ie* die ProviM >nd Ciovernrncnt 
W allv inti c ♦ m iv i n.»ul its pled c to the Westun powers 
to untm ie thv r in t Germ im 

As this iiv v T unment * id i dl\ aPemj ted to get Us be lungs 
its Men In. v stnpnUrv foun 1 themselves uneLr eh dlcnee in a 
fmuiiir n> d u n i»v Pui >gi il Soviet l council including 
elected d | u vsni iv i Min innv units mJ sinkmj 1 ictones Here, 
m the Sue ic * the B \hc jk ei nlrolli d m/iIL bloe of deputies 
By the 1 itw siimucr of I'M" 7 tuev h id ob f lined t nnjoruv and were 
issuine ore ei con’nrv ti those of the* ne v eoverpment 

Thus the Soviet o»de «.d Russnn soldieis and sulors to refuse to 
obe/ then ofluers n 1 to elect regimental cemmiltees to administer 
the units ind enforce u olutiomrv discipline’ This time in con- 
trast to DOS, ih^ Purogrid Soviet drew strength from other Soviets 
which h id appeared rot onlv m the other mdustn d centers, but also 
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in the countryside where Soviets of Peasants’ Deputies.had begun to 
confiscate land.* 

Coining’a fourth slogan, ‘All power to the Soviets," 1-enin now 
set out deliberately to destroy the Provisional Government The 
tempo of Bolshevik agitulion in the factories and the armed lorces 
was stepped up In Petrograd mass demonstrations were an almost 
daily occurrence 

In early July, 1917, the government made one of these occasions 
for repressive measures against the Bolshov ik parts I enin and other 
leaders were accused ot being in the pay ol the Germ ms Many, 
including Trotsky, were imprisoned Lenin left docrteilv ior Finland 
to emerge again openly only in October after his party had seized 
power 

Meanwhile the first Provisional Government nad given way to one 
headed by the Menshevik lawyer Kerensky In September, General 
Kornilov, opposed to the C/ar's return, but seeing no hope m a 
Provisional government led by Soculists of anv stupe, marched his 
troops on Petrogiad For the defense of the capitil Kerensky was 
forced to turn to the Soviets, in which the Bolsheviks for the first 
time had obtained a rrujoritv 

Now from hi-, hideout in I inland, Lenin began to urge the Bolshe- 
vik Central Committee to take the filial step — irmed uprisings 
against the new government Over stiff opposition in the Committee, 
Lenin's plan prevailed, supported in his absence by St dm and 
Trotsky 

kerenskv was svstematicallv provoked into repressive action, and 
on the night of October 24 the Bobhcviks stiuck lhe carefully 
planned mihttrv occupation ot the capil 1 went oil with t minimum 
of blood- hed Within a 'ew boats kerenskv vv is in flight The 
Petrograd Soviet contu.llcd the* citv, and 1 enn with h.s hard 
core of Bolsheviks controlled the Soviet Next dn Iemn and his 
followers went before an All-Russian (. ongre- ot the Soviets then 
in session to be ace homed bv the delee lies a» the new government 
of Russia 

The Bolsheviks were still strongest "lth the factors \\orkcrs and 
the arm\ Ihen organization did not penetrate deeplv into the vast 
Russian hnPerlind Yet SO per v.enl of the Russnn people were 
peasants, and the debtJc * f 100S had * iiuht I cum th *t a revolution 
in the cities was doomed un’ess it had a* least the passive support of 
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the peasants,, the class which Marx had discounted as lost in the 
“idiocy of rural lde ” 

The truth o\ the matter is that Marx had \crv nearly left the 
peasant out of his calculations C hiefly familiar with the developing 
industrial societies of Britain and Germans, Marx had based his 
theories almost exclusively on factory workers The Communist 
Manifesto in li>48 alluded only briefly to agiieuhurc It referred 
almost casually to the combination oi agriculture with manulactur- 
ing industries.' and to the "gradual abolition at the distinction be- 
tween town and country ' 

Perhaps as a result ihe kadcis of peasant unrest throughout East- 
ern Europe before the Russian Kevolutit n had largely ignored Marx 
or opposed him It was part of l emn's genius that he understood 
this gra\e >mission in Marxist theory and icted to correct it He 
shrewdly placed the redistribution of land among the principal 
points or the Bolshevik pre gram. 

One ot Lenin s fust eoveimnental acts vas to ratifv on Novem- 
ber n 1 1917, the eiiher spontaneous rejcit.cn of the landlords and 
the diVMon of the land union ' the peanuts lo his associates he 
said * We mu t ec th it tins mace u bn *dcast throughout the 
country Ihen Li then* trv t * take it awav Tins is the most im- 
portant Achievement of our revolution loday the BoKhevik re- 
volution v ill Owcur tnd become irrevocable ” 

Liter a* critic, al n omeni* the peasants remained benevolently 
neutral T/aiisi oflutrs viitn tne direct support of BntiOi, 1 rench 
and Japanese monev inns and men „.nd with *lu encouragement of 
an American exf cautionary tone m \rJnngcl vvu»ed war on the 
new Bofsticvik covcmment But the. j chants relust d to rally to 
their support and largely because of thi*, the counterrevolution 
gradu illy cc <sed to be a serious thie it 

land Bread and Peace wire the ideas which l emn med to win 
his Bolshevik — the name w«s now changed to Communist — revolu- 
tion In the midst of armed conflict, these ideas moved men into 
action and pioviM to be the decisive factor ' War is part of the 
whole” snd 1 vnm, suggesting the central secret of his skill "The 
whole ls politics ” 

The peasant* were an essenhil pait of that whole As the city 
workers soughr through revolution to achieve seeuritv by collective 
ownership of factories, so the inert, traditional, politically uncon- 
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scious peasants sought security in private ownership pf their own 
land. 

But war and politics were not to be limited to the domestic scene. 
The promoters of the Russian Revolution did not intend it for 
Russia alone. 



CHAPTER 6 

Revolution for Export 


Worm RS ot the a 01 Id unite" was not 
onlj the loudest reverberating Marxist slog in but it dramatized 
tlie approaeh which in Maixs opinion distinguished Communists 
from olhei revolution irics Communists according <o the M mi test o, 
would act according to ‘ the common interests of the entire prole- 
tduat independent of all nationality 

But tne Intern itionil Workingmen. Assoc i ltion which Marx 
orgini/cd m h s own Iitetinn proved a failure I be Second Inter- 
nation 1 ore.n'zedin lssu six sears iltet his death, was more suc- 
cessful \mong its mt uber /cie the princpil Luropean Socialist 
parties in tl c seals 1 i tore Woild \V ir I 

At Biel in l'M 2 iwo > ars hi lore the kaoer s armies started 
thur sweep thn u_i» Belgium, the Congiess of the International 
unanimously rc olv*d upon i w ir i< unst war” "it would be 
insanits lor tu. .nern nents not to tcali/c that the vers idea of the 
monstro it> of a world war would me v it bis « ill lorth the revolt of 
the wi rkm- e! is. w irned the Basel Dechr.tion, adding that 
woiler. ic n 'der i » inmc to lire it i idi othu for the prolits of 
the capital st. the amn.tion ot cbnistte-. or the greater glor> ot 
seciet diplon f ic (uitk*- Tnlhusia f ic illy the deleg iUs pltdged 
esers me ms ol us stjnec to sv >r, including j gener il strike through- 
out F urt pe 

But the division between the modeiatc Democratic Socialists and 
the rcvoidtion r\ Socii'ists on this i sue is on others, remained. 
The militant left wing groups stressed heavils the antinationalist 
character of tli* pred eted revolution \niong the moat rates on the 
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other hand, there was a growing if unrecognized commitment to 
the nations^ in vphosc parliaments they ^eie participating Them 
antiwar sentiment although sincere, tended to retfect the more 
traditional pacifist outlook 

While Turope was at peace, these diffeiences were blurred, and 
were oiten no more than the subject matter of idcoloeieal debate in 
the taverns and teahouses rhe blunt intrusion of the war, however, 
thrust theory aside, ancf showed what men* thought by how they 
acted. 

In August 1914, on the eve of the t events Mth birthda" of the 
Second International, the kaiser proclaimed t r om his Berlin balcony, 
“1 know no parties, I know only Germ *ns’ - ind the \ 1 st n»ajonty of 
the Gernim Social Democrats, the largest and the most art^ulate 
of the Europe in Souahst parties, promptly goose stepped efif to 
war 

Jn I- ranee, the leading antiwar figure, Juarcs was assassinated 
bv a nationalist fan itic, and Socialist in the Vdied nati his rallied 
behind their countnes banners The Belgian \ mdervelde, President 
of (he Second InLi nation il vowed 4 as long is German soldieis are 
bilkled m the homes of Belgnn workers, there can be 110 talk of 
convening the L \ccutive of the International ” 

The collapse ot this meat edifice of international Socialism 
horrified Marxists in al 1 the neutral countucs F ven in the belligerent 
nations, a few like America's Eugene Dehs in 1^17, continued to 
work against the war and to gv *o , til in consequence 

Lenin wrote bitterly about the “heti ival' 01 the revolution by the 
moderate Western Socially It was not he kL 1 of war which Lenm 
disliked, but the “miserable and nrrnv nnndcd n monal sm" of 
most Western Socialists Nor h \ j be am svmpathy for Socialist 
pacifists whom be e died “sentimental uhmcis who aie afraid of 
war” “Much has been left in the world th it *nu't be destroyed by 
fire and iron/’ he wrote in l u 15 m 1 1n L ukase ot the Second 
International •He proposed ‘ world p* tat tan ttxolutum as the 
onh escape from ihe honors of a world wai ” 

But how and where would this woilJ-vvidc revolution begin? 
How could the devastation and confusion following the World War 
be turned into such a beginning’ 

Ihc C* nvnwmt Manifesto hid seen c ipitabsm as a world sys- 
tem: “The need of a const.«ml> exp mding market lor its products 
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chases the Pourgeois o\er the whole surtacc of the globe It must 
nestle everywhere, settle everywhere, establish connections ^\cr>- 
where. . In one word, it creates a world afier its own image. 
Just as it has made the country dependent on the to*ns, so it has 
made barbarian and *emi-hai hanan countries dependent on the 
civilized ones, nations oi peasants on nations ol bourgeois, the Fast 
on the W cst ’ 

It was g<ncrall\ assumed h\ Marxists that the tirst successful 
revolution would come m a hichlv induct nali/cd country sus.h as 
Gtrman> where a larg. and well organized I »j\ ot workers could 
preside a ha*e Icnni nowevei skillfull) exttnded the Marxian 
an ,h sis *o prcdM th it the revelation »vou!d heein with capitalism s 
weakest link Russn where oppression \as gre tc^t and cipililism 
most *i igiiw would aicuriiilish her revolution k f ou industrial 
Lure pc he said 

Year be* ore It fun hid sktckd the pre . s b\ which he 

thought u j nnjit ucur U v v is m n 1\ms whiJ* is Mill pcrsuoive 

m iht io* ip»d re is ot he world Asi u iru'lu. u .s lu\e hid \cr\ 
hltlc dir e' vh non l ot «. lpitu'isN cxr kitimi * i tor vvorwrs but 
Icnm t rv -\ imp„in‘ism po lies ihcni will phuihk la- 
l*oij J h t in u i \ n c pcrumis mi 1 cokn il cxphnuMon 

A conori conn titiou wihm »» Hnns i're\\ I •■s sud I enm, 
the to i *.*os in 1 * rn ilnn ii borders iik ng th\^ aunt n tlionil 

monojH us WiHiM l* wt' pc on r- icute Inc* st an pressure Uu 

m rk»s m i n \ mi i»en *s t i n inherent in Ik c p msion of capital- 
ist profhi M ' vi n|J i v sult m an mlr ip itional s^rimht for under- 
developed tCint* r\ ird the control oL kss idwincuJ peoples 

biiu* col mes and uouc* pcoflcs vcrc csstnln! loi the von- 
tmned profit o* tin upitilils in tkh muon then jci|incscence 
would ii be kt n unr* e m t n.pirirv t,cnno v iiic bugaining 
p( wj Ih*, r*ihiv cuns in u i countn would use the lull power of 
tk r h te o gun their omvive* 

I ir«t die sf,M»glt \ ould bt through taritTs tnd trade birrieis 
rina l *\ t e * me 1 lories w* aid be brought mto pi i\ to issurc 
victon over the c ipi i!ivs o< nval nations I he result would oe a 
*ent*s ot c*h u t n<» unjui lalist wars in whuh c.ipit Iism tlie world 
over would bleed u ell wluta an casv victim lor the rising pro- 
letariat 
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The growing world revolution would strike first at # the weakest 
link among the capitalist countries. Rallying to the revolution's sup? 
port would he the backward and colonial areas Revolts i, gainst for- 
eign rule and local feudalism theic would spark an uprising of the 
worker* m the Luropean citadels ot capitalism While the colonial 
revolution could thus play a decisive role in the \utorv ol the 
Western proletariat, the Western revolution u>ell \u aid be needed 
to guide the colonial feudal ievoit through tfie dihicult state of in- 
dustrial development and tinallv into Communrm 

Stalin later would ,u> “Leninism ha *h. t the road 

to victory ot the revolution m die West he s through the revolutionary 
alliance with the liberation movement of i \c colonus and dependent 
countries ag unst mineral ism ” 


* * it 


F OR lenm, Wo»1d Wai 1 a ^ ,ust sud* an imperialist 
war, a struggle between Carman and All.eJ vapitalrU loi control of 
colonial Asia and Alriiu \s mic 1\ it M»m iled lor him Ihu beginning 
oi the dt uh thiocs ol capitalism Revolutions m the turopun 
states, which would usunc *ne tmal vie top oi the Russian Revolu- 
tion, could not be tai behind 

At hr I events seemed *u hen nit I uun's predictions At the 
vciy niomcnt vvlnn Ik. wa< ur me he Oetobe r i*pirmg on tnc Bol- 
shevik Central t onimittcc a revoh bioke out in the German Navy. 
Indeed he used thu Lui as one < f the most idling aiguments for 
the timing of the Bolshevik eoup 

For the next lew mon*hs icvolut'un flamed over I astein and 
Ctntral i urope Icon ho* >kv, the fust Smict foreign Mini ter, 
expressed the optimism oi his colkaeues His job hi said, would be 
a simple one “1 '-hall publish a tew resoluti inary pioclamations 
and then cloy shop ” 

In Germany, W\ ikets Councils in the hjcs aniT Soldiers’ Coun- 
cils m the rear area units were foimed, much on the order of the 
Russian Soviets. By January, Jy 19, there was a icvolutionaiy up- 
rising in the Greets of Berlin, and crowds seized the mam govern- 
ment buildings. 
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In March, a Republic of Workers’, Peasants’ and Soldiers’ Coun- 
cils was proclaimed in Hungary under the leadership of the Com- 
munist Bela kun 

Strikes riots and local levolts spread in Italy Even m France, 
the militant wing of the Socialist parly, 1 iter to become Communist, 
claimed a majority following among the workers Not only the 
European but the woild proletan in resolution is maturing before 
the e\es of all lenm dechred confident!/ 

In the nnust of this turbulence, a conierence of European So- 
cialist pirtics callcJ h\ l enin in Moscow, proci timed the Thud 
Inteinjtion il tnc Comintern to puss the world resolution In its 
first \eir the ( omintern w is impotent I he u\il w ir still nged in 
Russn ind all the new governments tner^ie'* were rcquiud to 
combat it 

Meanwhile the f urope in rtsclutions surted to cool The heart 
of tht Cicrnnn upriMne w is crushed md its leader-* assassinated 
The Hnnish Revolutin eoll psed Bel i Kun tell into the Marxist 
doetrin \l trip th t 1 \ tided m li s de ilin »s with acueultuic 

\\ithoJt w ’tin *o an olid he n.s prw^r he tepudi >tcd h^ promise 
that the pc i inN would K c jnrinteed the pe r niinenl ownership 
of the 1 uid ind n o\e 1 diuetK t iw ud loreed colleetiM/ed farming 
The Hun mn pv » mts re e f cii vi ou»usl\ o*h r dihieultics aiose 
and b' Xu^ust ot 1 his ^ ivernmeni w is oserthiown 

In It l\ nnlh n* Sri hsi ieli\i # 1 //ted e at b r w int ot leader- 
ship b\ die e id o* l >20 MusMilmi in e\ Soeiili t himself began 
to ora in 'e the ioree wiieh lu 1 itei led m ihe 1 ise 1st much on 
Rore 

in l »2o t l e one li mvful it rec th u um lined from Lenin s point 
ot v»e v w stle Red Vm\ then id* mein^ into Pol md md threit- 
emne to Ink die R iss> in Comm mist power with the remn mts of 
the' le olution in Cieim in\ Soviet 1 loops *eie at the gites of 
Wars w when the Sect nd C ongre^s of the C omintern eomcncd 
This Con re s hid do\n t\crt' one ^ondithns with whieh all 
Comintern puhes h 1 to et mpl\ Bu the Smiet torees wcie badly 
deicaicd on the \ istul \ \ weel liter and ill hope ot in immediate 
proletirnn rc\ Pinion sweeping through \ urope di ippe ired 
ITiese twent one conditions ho sever weie in important land- 
mark m the de\eh pment of Communist ic* olution ir\ t ictiCs They 
were designed bv lemn to *plit oil, once and for ill, the extreme 
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revolutionary elements from the more moderate forces of European 
Socialism. Although he knew that this meant a sacrifice of number^ 
for <*nilitancV, just as it had earlier in his own Russian Bolshevik 
party, there was no place in his scheme of things for the liberal 
idealist. 

The principal condition was the organization of member parties 
along the Bolshevik lines, and the agreement of the local parties to 
obey implicitly the ordeis of the Comintern. At this stage, however, 
it was not yet assumed that these decisions would he dictated by the 
Russian party, but rather by the free vote of the Central Executive 
of the Comintern, which would contain representatives of all the 
member parties. 

The twenty-one conditions also illustrated Lenin's continued 
grasp of the importance of the peasantry to successful revolution. 
All parties were required to make special efforts to gain peasant 
support. Following Lenin’s theory of the political vulnerability of 
Europe’s colonial possessions in Asia and Africa all member parties 
were also required to support and work for the emancipation of op- 
pressed nationalities and subject peoples. 

* * * 


In 1924 with the loss of Lenin, revolutionary fervor 
outside the USSR subsided. Tho- e Russian leaders who still in- 
sisted on the oithodox Bolshevik thesis that the survival of the new 
Soviet Union depended upon immediate revolution in Europe were 
discredited — that revolution had failed 'o come. 

Consequently Stalin, in order to adapt the otheial creed to the 
new facts, was forced to piopose a new theory of “Communism in 
one countiy.” The new theory required all Communist parties 
abroad to subordinate the objective of revo’uiion in their own 
countries to tjie necessities of safeguarding Russia, die motherland 
of the revolution. Although Communist- in the rJst of (he world 
swallowed hard at this retreat, most of them agreed that it was 
dictated by circumstances. Their feelings were nmroreJ in Mao 
Tse-tung’s remark that “it is no use preaching Socialism unless you 
have a country to practice i in.” 

As the fervor for world revolution dampened in the 1920’s and 
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*30\ a friendlier attitude toward the Soviet Union sprang up 
abroad The fear of Bolshevism which had swept the West, in- 
cluding America under the Wilson and Harding administrations, 
was graduall> overcome 

American corporations sent engineers to the USSR to aid m the 
new development programs Large contracts were let to General 
Electric and lord There was more Soviet- American trading m 
the 1920 a than occurred after our oihcial ecognition of the USSR 
m the 1930 s 

Respectable businessmen ind their families went on summer 
cruises iq Lcmnnii and returned full (i prnsc ior the aeeom- 
phshments ot the St ilm rcair e In the dcpression-nddcn ’30\ 
their coumerpeirts \^.rc often loand tmong American jouth dis- 
illusioned md unen plovcd who \ithoiif trmlinj to Leningrad 
were prepared U believe amtmng thou* »he clisslcss, r^e-iree 
paradise portrued b* Soviet propiemh 

Tor Sulm rev/ » droj ped hi suond irLument that the Soviet 
Unu n was f ir n nr^ m ir o r .t vountrv It w u n ii onlv the nucleus 
of wo r H» rivolutio i hi* l he tn p* M'ed lie living j>rotot\pe 

of the fume upi»>i i 1 nitiuns i i s n L world uononik system” 

TK lo ic i c ot Id for eJ i all'll un vwldn T nl Russun 
naoc nail pi md s rli C on aum sn Hk union einiHmed two of 
thv mo * t n iU 1 « ut < n nth u»nntn ition si ite and a world- 
embnemg ih l Rt \n trie >i inisn ina t)v histone. Russian drive 
fo* in C'pmdm^nf i wer* now ur ed with in idt xlogv tied to 

an or»m/rJ r menen vluh w s 1 1 oidimrv filth column And 

word ( ort n m^rr U urul it dt with i nitiunil base and with the 
Red Arn n it l•" 4 ^urnen f 

* I he v!i«m ot hi t» -v sue! the Buuarnn Communist leader 
Gc irgi On lit] > t fhv. Seventh Wi rid f onpress oi the International 
in M s u f umm tor* ird in 1 will coninuc to turn forward 
until i worldwide Liiuin of Sovkj Soeiilist Republics shall have 
been estihhsh d until t'c final victorv of Socialism througdout the 
whole \vo r l 1 

But rtthti tin sic Ki wheel 1 ke progress intern il contridic- 
tions wtre i n I titled to be it work insuh the Comintern 
Stalms \icto» o e- 1 rotskv who wishid to prcv.ipin’e world 
revolution wh iu i the ri ks for thu Russim s iU me int tho end 
of any hop* of independence for Communist nirties abroad 
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Thereafter, they became increasingly subjugated to the rule of Mos- 
cow and the Comintern was a channel for the transmission of 
Statin's orders. 

As a result any twist or turn of policy, any tactic, became ad- 
missible if it served Russian interests Tactics employed m Germany 
oiler us an excellent illustration ol those twists and turns at work. 

from 1927 to 1912, while Hitler and his Nazis were slowlj 
gathering strength, the C*ennntern oidered the Cicinian Communists 
to attack not the N.i/is hut the Social Democrats This has often 
been explained on the ground that the C omnium H believed Hitler 
was onlv preparing iTic duos out or which would come their own 
tnui ,ph. Hut it I s * also true that the Social Democrats were the lead- 
ing C verm an group which sought agreement vv»tn 1 ngland and 
France and since ihe u\*I wai oi I91S these two nations had been 
considered the enemies ol t he Soviet l nion 1 oi whatever reason, 
the Communists I lulit lteel the V»/i much to power. 

In March, 19s < when Stalin fin ills realized rh »t he had helped to 
ci cate a nee md fai more dance mus encuiv he reversed hi" tactics 
toward Hitler Ihis did not however pieven* him trom delivering 
lro»sk\itcN bv the hundred to the (jeiman Gcm ipo lor si uighter. 

Hut to ceuinu i picture fiuu Hitkr uaw 1 the Soviet L nion, 
Stalin soueht to pla* otl his old cnemu>, lint tin ami \ ranee, against 
the new Nu/i (ernum HritMi and I rcnch < 'mmiinnt were 
ordered to ‘top den uinurv their government ,tnJ indeed to "tart 
eo operatina witli them in Popul ii I mnt movements 

Later Ins tactic vvas aKo in mdoned m favor ol diiect dealings 
with Hitler. In Xueiist, 19V), ilusc eulmmaied m ihe evnie.il Nazi- 
Soviet pact which set the 'lice lor tl» Cerium atti k on Poland 
two weeks later and lor the bcemmne ol Woild War II. 

Communist p irties thv world "over were now told to withdraw 
support Irom the Hi a Mi and lreiuh war effort" uainst Germany 
because the wat w is m ‘ imperialist war " Wne*. N i7i Panzer divi- 
sions crossed the So\ie t border in June. lov il Communists 

were required one* a*\un to reverse ttu elves the huht against 
Germany now nceauu a ‘peoples war" 

In 1943, having served its varied purposes, the Comintern was 
officially and formally dissolved Ii appeals that between 1947 and 
1955, thi c cycle has acam repeated and its suecex or, the Com- 
inform, may be headed lor col} liquidation. 

E 
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Thus the Communist parties of the world became instruments 
of a Soviet f6reign policy which pursued goals scarcely distinguish* 
able from those of the Czars. Gone was the flaming dream of a 
world-wide revolution of the working classes, led by the Communist 
party vanguard. Undoubtedly this dream still lived for some 
idealistic Communists in many lands. But its new and far more 
sinister form was Stalin’s dream of Russian-run world Com- 
munism, imposed by subversion and the ppwer of the Red Army. 



CHAPTER 7 

Stalin’s Plans and Purges 


When I emu died m January of 1924, 
four men, Stalin, Tiotskj, Zinoviev and Lament v, contended for 
the sueecssii >n 1 ach wa a heio of the Revolution, a collaborator 
with Lenm, an! a k tder in hi« government. 

One m puUmlii li.ut good cause to breathe more freely after 
Lenin’s death lint one vva^ Stalin Only a year eirlier Lenin had 
written of Stalin that he had “concentrated an enormous power in 
his hands” I urlhcrinorc, he added, ‘Stalin is too lude and this 
fault, entirely supportable in iclutions lmone us Communists, be- 
comes msupport ible m the ultice of Caneial Secretary Therefoie I 
propose to the conn ides to Imd a way »o remoye Stalin from that 
position. ’ 1 our \ c irs later the struggle for succession ended in 
Stalin’s complete vie ton This was a man who hid named himself 
steel. 

His eventual triumph was Ivned on a blending of tactics and 
doctrine «s skillful as I cnin's nj 1917, coupled with his strategic 
position as Cicncral Sicretarv of the ( ommunist party Indeed Lenin 
had carefully laid down the method to be U'-u.t “If there are five 
parties,” he said ' join with three to ci ’-h the fifth Then side with 
twro of the remainder and eliminate the tourth 1 hen team with one 
ol the two to destroy the third I hat loaves onlj one opponent, 
which can be t mI\ h ndled ’ 

Taking a leal from I enin’s book, Slahn first combined with 
7inovicv and Kamenev the party bo'-se-. ot 1 cmnjrad and Moscow, 
against Trotsky, v\ho seemed at the outset the most iornudablc of 
the four challenges Within a year of Lenin’s death, Trotsky was 

55 
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forced to resign his chairmanship of the Revolutionary V\ ar Council, 
3 pd his effective power w,is at an end After \ ears, of exile abroad, 
he w is fin illv "murdered by Kremlin agents in Mexico 

Stalin then turned to the othci two who in i sense began to 
echo Trotsky mten died souilism and industi thy ition revolution 
abrnid and more freedom ol opinion within die p irt\ Although 
the latter w is a relitivelv populti position ihc first two were not 
In the fourteenth Congress of the ( etnmuSnst pirtv it the end of 
192^ the luiffiil St ilin supporters * ^ iccTc 1 th e p mments, and 
within two u us / movie v ind K in^ncv *vue s\ sum ideally 
stripped ol thur pi sition ol povui 

The dcstru *ion ol the o positnn I n uJit in ibnipi reversal ol 
the policies which Stihn hid us^ i n onsol ii if hi** power lhe 
peismts were the first to r^u\ the tml inn it 1 nins disiribu 
tion cl line* in Nocniler l gl 7 wliu.li in' die Resolution 
irrevot ible h id » un folio \ed dunn the i\ 1 i ir In li ir^h levies 
and rtquis lions v f p* i n f r un Win hi ud f the u il w ir 
these poluks * d k n if i 1 rkre i * r s t n In the me isy 
divs ** 1'P 1 1 te i h, kr p t 't i « t i eur I stnl*. in 
Petro ri 1 «rd p is ni f n ip » n 1 in N \ | u e 1 1 mn ibm 
dimed the i s in t \ » r ihc N * 1 m it c Pi h \ one 
aspect f h cl f d m t 'l u I r »h Ire hn to the 
pe t in's in d di p i n ) iur rr* it 

St ilin s Ues r L * , i ( n h j p tie R v dim n » i Ru 1 1 h id led 
him tunporitilv to idv >c ite tl i eontiii i in c ot dee lore model ate 
ni si»v hits d < iei nted hm to e lust tn sin t ot in im- 
port int secti in u* Ru in pn m it u> *k\\ p nod m hn fipht 
for power nd 1 un Vm instrite 1 th iruei 1 1 k d the pwismt 
m modem u\olu 1 >n 

Nov dcel irm d, \ r ssi 1 w i> ihrcitenel h\ m\ ision from 
capPilM eountfks 1 unirrn 1 th 11 till pusist Si i m 1 iuni l.td the 
first of u svnc^ of Five S eir PI n the 1 f e t pro *r mis ol tofetd 
drift indusfn »h/ tioi die vorid hid ever se n 

I ssenti 1 to 1 • stepped up rndustn il development w is the re 
vers\l ct S* ihn > re« tn 1 benevolent poliev f ow ud uie pe«sints In 
order to tie more workers for construction ind industn llizition, 
the peismts we»e foneJ to put more ot thur produee into the 
chart Js of di trihution te) he uties it loso prices I he govern- 
ment undertook a tremendous drive foi collective 1 irins and the 
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pooling of farm machinery in Machine* Tractor Station* From 
Stalin’* point ot *iew the increased politval control yes ulting Iroia 
thi. vigorous exploitation agriculture more than compensated tor 
the antagonism of the peasants and e\en fur the liquidation ot sev- 
eral million who resisted Mthouin tot il production dtchned 
sharply the proportion which rue bed the titles men i ed 

Ihe Five ^eai PI m <-ct economic i tracts tor the tuhon as a 
whole for eu.h sector d tho cconomv loi ificli mdu tiv md even 
for eieli plint Once the t i<M were sit tver* k mr w of tone 
and persuasion was t t n \ 1 to mu' bt it il u even iPv ud- 
ing ironic illv ippc ils to copv ^ »p*t tli-sf XiiKiicin k< hn.qacs 
American l 1 ci< ms * ti I bi iii n in ms I mna itt n > let ni m 
lecture^ at SvcidU v l r n isi v v\ \pnl is th l indo* ualle 

spirit t nl m iMid km i »r ill r c diMc ud b\ n o st i I th t 
plugs o*v i\ win I iMn n^I.I-c u m i in I oil' iu|lJiiu it 

has been ui io\c 1 'n 1 n j i in ist Mir , * l \ * [ ( | n mkc u 

ha been li ti J ^ r d u l il i mi imp Mn c i ia wjihoul 
whicns^rois mi i i\i\t l v 1 1 tin vh un 

Stalin di J | 1 1 t u pi i c l n >n,n i t 'nvnean e*- 
fi icncv Hie u* s in, n.i nf m eu u «i<ni nUi n irn w md un- 

primiplcu cinniiL v l i in' i nu d * it i \ "ich km nn 

revolution t\ . n ot iclioi Hu* hi covla un w i* tnampl nt 
” Ih co in in tu n 1 1 I w h Ri in tvi lutu n uv i lp c ic ion 
with Xinti's. n u i \ is tv lj i * s uiu I enmo n in j.ariv 
and si its. w >i k 

\s old do ii u i % r il r \ 0\ \ s v ic 

repheed I \ p -s ir is V\orl L1 \ hi owi ultilkJ their 
quit is w i oil n k \ id d v 'lie mil ti w ikh 

them decline m \ |i c' m v > n l s ui l lc els oi their 
previous reiore bj u j i 1 l u v \ i J* * i/cs n I imdds of 
a*l kinds vne I is! 1 \ui Bui behind *u i \ to there \ *s 
alwav* the U 1 1 um n ooin ini «i iron h n kne \ th it the 
regime uccej k 1 m l ti e 1 * Th pi ist »i In* n i hi** li Mie pl-*n 
vva rum ^wili n 1 il ohm 

Crude i thesi ikiIoI \,u i*k\ si s clJl 1 in er lm ipo\cr 
ful modern ind istnd ite in * ic stioMe i li t »n 11 in ton I heir 
oUci css w s itU led b th m is iu \ t pi cun inn ot th So\iet 
economy duim T Witlo \\ ir II It h s un even 10 in noudv 

contirmed by ihe po i \ r prouc s il Rtis i run onl\ in heavy 
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industry such as steel, bftt in atomic and hydrogen weapons and 
the production of military,, aircraft. 

This industrial advance was achieved at brutal human cost* as 
well as probable disaffection within Russia But use of human 
beings as machines and disregard of human feelings were justified 
by Stalinist doctrine which made the success and safety of the 
revolution the supreme and absolute objective The engines of state 
power proved strong en»ugh to override opposition 

Periodic party purges of weak or waverinu i* embers had always 
been a cardinal principle of Bolshevik organization Die Comintern's 
twenty-one conditions required it of forcien Communist parties It 
was an obvious device for use against Stalin’s opponents in the 
struggle for power But the old purges had contemplated part} and 
political sanctions not government ll punidiiiient I hi* \\ is a new 
contribution of Stalin's horn of the growing ideiitihc ition rf party 
with state 

As resMime to the forced pice of indu-dri iliMtion grew Zino- 
viev and Kamenev were put in prison In \u« tM 1 Ht, ihe first of 
the public purge tnal, beg»n to hoirifv the world Ihe threes 
were sabotage, dislovaltv ml disruption In spec lac ul ir puzzling 
confessions, one l»\ one St inn ^ n\ \U convicted themselves. 

The Iced world will ilw i>^ nnrvel at Pov-ccutor \ishmsky’s 
success in wiestma testimonj from the dcKnd mts ip such exchanges 
as the following 

Vishinsky What appraisil sh »uld be give" the irticles and statements 
vou wrote m 1933 m whiv*h vou expressed lo}alty to the 
party Deception * 

Kaminfv No worst than deception ’ 

VlsHlNSkV Peilidv** 

Kwemv Worsv* 

\ ishjnnjvV Worse than dcccpti hi 0 Moit Ih^n pcrfid > } Would the 
word he tic i^on’ 

Ksminfv hive lounJ the word 

* 

The confessions of the leader^ implicated more moderate poli- 
ticians who hid dho been identified with the resistance to the Five 
\ear Plan* Ihe latter provided Stalins next batch ot victims All 
levels of Soviet *ouety were invaded I he part\ itself most of whose 
lesser functionaries were Stalin’s appointees, w a* racked from top 
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to bottom. Out of 300 army officers of the rank of division com* 
mander and abSve, 1S3 were executed. 

‘In the end the purge fell back upon itself, clawing even at the 
dread NKVD, the \ery organization which had planned and super* 
vised it. Yezhov, the NKVD head from whom the purge itself took 
its Russian name. Yezhovshchma. disappeared forever in 1938, as 
the insanity gradually flickered out 

Many factors have tSeen adduced to explain the monstrous ex- 
cesses* of the puige. Stalin’s paranoia, the need for scapegoats in 
the relentless pressure for economic development, and the vested 
interest of the NK\ D and subordinate officials in plots and treason. 
Whatever the lull explanation, the purge was another installment in 
the awful price of blood and misery which Russia had paid for in- 
dustrial development ^ et shock over the price should not lead us 
to underestimate the economic strength which has been so dearly 
purchased. 

The sheer weight of Soviet industrial development has made a 
deep impression on hundreds of millions of people m Asia, Africa 
and South America Tor them, the Su'ict economic accomplish- 
ment has become the symbol of what an underdeveloped nation can 
do to lift itself rapidly by it^ own bootstraps. There are mtny among 
them who are re ulv to conclude that for them the Soviet way is 
the only way, and that the bloody prue is justilted by the results. 



CHAPTER 8 


Russia and the Cold War 


As hi nnnden.il his wurM p< Mtion after 
V-F D*j Stiln 1 J reason u r consider ihk sell Mtislaetion Dur- 
ing the bleak n»ulv\ ir Vears kh n siren »th h id piov» d 1 ir gre iter 
thun expected Ku'snn lushes I l Km exe’e I u* K issia herself 
had surxived Staler id h Uu iu ip cp I d ui * in plate btside 
Jhcrmupxl ie in Uit ann H » 1 t Ip n iesM in w 

Allied . dimiMon fm ‘Ir Rii s hi \\ii eh n h ui been almost 

unquilititd I he pr sti T » i the Russiin ,v \R u i tnt RtJ \imv 
wax at a pt o V I therm nd r ’i h \ Si d n h id t un in equd 
plate m i highest w j t» unjis is one »1 k Ih Ihrt,. Abuse 

decisions nmed the Pc nines o» tk Jibe i t km Luropc and 

the Bait ms hid been I i i \ tic md oi N »/i n e ip lion In Russian 
soldiers ((vmiti,, 1 p His »n hi I 1 1 uu! i sin n iok in the 
it ill ui and I r n>.li re H ince 

Ihe new Soxi« * indu tml »n ithme Ind pro lu al am ni iterials 
on • ni tsM\e ^c »k f \c^pt t r o» n ominouxlx di ideiif moxemunts 
which tk N in 1 »ikd to JwvJnp tlu Sinid pwopk li id remained 
united m defense oi t be ir J. mJ i id 

Badlj ha‘krcd thuui I llkx w.it tl _ Russi m*- looked out on 
situ linin'* m 1 mope mu \si i f I k it ui‘ d on u*ter elnos New 
mistrj uful uc‘tn Mon hid km pikd huh on Lenerations of 
eeonomu md politic d nqi slice !o the \U't south and east were 
poll ic d md ei mu'UK. x it minis th t ibinst seem d to beg for 
Sox ict muixeution 

In the di\s of ‘he October Ri solution tncnix uJH xairs before, 
vhile the BuMilmIs were uailim with mixed anxietj and ex- 
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pectancy for the supporting revolts of the proletarians^ the West, 
Trotsky had thundered. “It . . . Germany does nnt/i&e, or if she 
rises too weakl) then we shall move our regiments . . . not in 
order to deiend ourselves, but m order to undertake a revolution- 
ar> offensive M 

lYotsk) had thought oi his ofien i\e as a series ol aimed moves 
in support of local spontaneous t ummumst ^pri^mgs Hut the Red 
Arm) then had neither The vlrenjtn nor the will to inarch be>ond 
the oufvkirts ol Warsaw, re idled in 1*00 

In Miv, l l M^, the situation wa^ much different \ieioiious Red 
Arrrv fortes actuallv Owcupicd mo t of the temlorv irom the Soviet 
border to the ripe Wun thun tame Moscow -Uained expatriate* 
read) to take over coviinmcnts or when ntee^arv, to join tem- 
poraiih in “United 1 n it^ 1 

As the woild watched the rouah titties of Soviet postwar di- 
plomacy unlold il Keanu. 1 obvious lh.it almost any c mtemporary 
pioblem could be turned to ( onmiumst adv intage 1 mplovin.? the 
theories of Maix, die Gaits ol L^mn and »hc armies of Malm, and 
turning each on uul o f I at vvih Soviet polkv was conducted with a 
bewildenni* varictv of method* 

Through them all ran thv- impatient llitcod of expanding Russian 
imperial interests from the block mp of the imaunative Aehcson- 
LilientliaHiariich proposals for atomic cnerav ipnPol to me cal- 
culited crucltv nf tne Heilin blockide, from the cub bo) cutting of 
the UN’s spctiJi/ttl aizcnuc*' du mad ed .i^eresMun ol the Greek 
civil war, from the blunt pio\ri T m Irm and the threats against 
Turkev, to the assault bj j iox\ on S' th Korea 

Yet when the dud had d'ed down, #l ie limits of S< viel vestward 
penetration coincided almo t exa^clv with die limits of the w irtime 
advance of the Red \riuv mio Fa-tcrn I arope Hevond these limits 
— in Iran, Turkev, Greece, 1 ranee, Ital\ and the utv ol Berlin — 
the thrust was blunted and mined huk b\ a co i»Sm«tion of resolute 
effort by the people and the gover i '*nts, h) Russian heavy- 
handedne'ss, and r»v the lesourectul responses ol the Iruman Doc- 
trine, the Marshall Plan and NAIO hto\ 'fc uendav'jj. once the 
paragon of the satellite woild, wrenched itself free of its old orbit 
and turned toward the West 

Tito had alwavs professed his own adherence to Marx Indeed, a 
treasured relic shown in a 'i ugosluv film biograph) of Tito released 
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in 1954 was the tattered copy of Marx's Das Kapital from which 
the Marshal ’earned his Communist theory while a political prisoner 
dunng the 1920's. 

As an accepted Marxist until the break with Russia, Tito exerted 
a profound influence on the other Communist parties of Eastern 
Europe In hi' Budapest olhce in January. 1948, Hungary’s Com- 
munist strong man. Mats as Rakosi, told me that the Balkan nations 
would soon rails, not to Russia, but to Tito \ new federation called 
the ‘United States of Southeastern Furopc would emerge, said 
Rakosi, which would be “independent but albed to Russia " 

Unlike other Balkan nations, lito's ^ ugoslavia had succeeded in 
driving out the (icrmans without the aid of Rtd Army troops on 
her soil In Tast Europe between 1948 and 1948 the extent of 
Yugoslav prestige a as obvious even to casual visitois 
During a two week ‘rip through that are i on United Nations busi- 
ness in Januirv 1 l »48 for even mention ot Stilin's name that I 
heard, there were a dozen references to lito Vlthough there was a 
general belief that ( emmunism wis coming whethei people wanted 
it or not, everywhere the trank hope wrs expressed that somehow 
these countries would consolidate under a lito banner, and estab- 
lish a certain independence from the So.iet Union 

In Prigue Ian Masaryk told me that three years before in 
Moscow Stalm hunsdf had meptionecl almost casually the possibil- 
ity of a loo-e “Si viet World Federation ” Although the headquarters 
would be in Moaow eich member nation would have control over 
its intern il affairs Masaryk thought that such a proposal would 
have hid an electric died on w lr-weirv 1 uiopeans, who might 
have accepted ihe t on.muni-t ideology h id they not been fearful 
of the Russnn nation tlism that mevitibly came with it 

Masarvk guessed tf. it Stalin w is fir loo doetnnairc to accept his 
own -.ug’estion and his judgment proved correct A few months 
la»er all centrirv hopes wtre dished when Stalin suddenly cracked 
down on Tito Suellitc < onuntorm leaders led the parade m con- 
demnation of his ‘ deviationism,” and purges were launched in the 
neighboring Communist countries In ( zechoslovakia Rudulf 
Slansky anu ten other ‘ 1 itoists ’ weie hanged while in Hungary six 
leaders including Minister of the Interior Rajk met a similar fate. 

In June, 19 il, when the Last German workers rose at last, they« 
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rose in revolt agamst a Soviet dictatorship Thirty^ years after 
Trotsky, the troops of the Red Army were indeed m the heart of 
Europe, irortically not to assist the German proletariat as comrades 
in the world resolution but to shoot them down as enemies of 
Russia 


* * * 


19 SO the craduil wc hcnm^ of the So\ et drive 
into Furope h id pion pted the Rusm m with iK n \or i 1 k rh\thm 
of Czarist dijs to turn i t Min to Uk l ist to s iti h thur imbiuons 
In Europe, St ilm proh thi > L,ot much ks^ in in Ik t xpccted in Asia, 
certaml\ much more 

Therc'is arnpk ividmce that the Soviet (iovcm merit misjudad 
events m C hm i is h idl\ is did f he l mkt 1 S itis t ut 1 nl\ Moscow 
seemed to i t < n ilk sumption th it du t h t \ 1 1 miumsts 
could not ‘Min po \u b\ intimelxcs uid th h>»- oim \e i^ C hiang 
would be the onl\ l \ a k s rib >1 of r itu n 1 i ik Mthou^n 
Russia bcl itullv support* 1 f he fin ll st » es i f h Chine e Com- 
munist sweep to power n 1 M 4 ' it r iiv u. d Mi 11*1 1 n th* Chinese 
or e\en the Semet leukrs to ion\ina ♦ht 1 l\es th it Ru sian 
endeavor power or foi si lit w is c nl t > the m I vkto 

But with C omnium t j rckje s it t st md ill n tiu \\t t and 
with Chin 1 hiiiilv controlled 1 1 omim«nist > p mmnt Russifs 

own ‘Drune noth ('sun \\w.nr into I11 1 1 11 In uni 19*0 it ex- 

pressed llsdt m tie North k *rc in di \e »o s the I h»rtj eighth 
Parallel amieo md pi on ll 1 \ Mint 1 bv in Si\ui l run 

In Korea *.s else \here Sovid nu \es \ uni lui b\ in effort 
to calculate choices In son e\u' die Kou m e ik i 1 Pion w is r re- 
warding one for 'ovict po’kv k loj cd u, i 1 1 l p it of the 
available nulit ir\ ^trena ti t f tK \\es*ern wt rid n the remotest and 
least impoit ir\t ol ihe thie ikmd ir >nts n I it ci nhinud the breach 
between Commun idini inJ iK West in world 1 hin 1 s need of 
Soviet support w is U Idh underlined while the d t\ m J i\ drain on 
Communist resources icll m inl\ on Chin 1 

Korea ga\c Soviet rmluirv k ide i'- 1 opportunilv to test their 

latest weapons without the loss ol i >m T lt Russnn soldier The 
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dram on the Chinese economy fitted Soviet designs too since Russia 
would obviouslv prefer a China lo\ il enough to provide strong sup- 
port to Moscow s version of world Communism, but not strong 
enough to become a threit to the USSR itscl! 

TinilK Korei give the Soviet l nion i pupumdi opportunity 
which was used with tcllma eiket In tn Am i sti 1 ! Il uiul of Western 
intention % and pruKcupicd with nunneries ol adorn iIimii it was not 
difficult to Ii'xi tu \ \ irmiLs is impcn sl c\lii in the fact of 
the ck *r cviMliul ^ i > »uh Kure n 1 rtssio 

\it on bihnc~ Mos^ov cm sc laulv vons der the Korean ven- 
ture 1 sui cc. s V K i t tw v iiii,or di ivbuks l< i the Soviet l nion 

clearlv umrLcd Pirst u w is the Koic n um ^ion th it mvc new 
drive tu liK ini \ \ IO tlloit in I u ope s vJI as to the vast 
mere sl in \iiviu n lrpud Mien th 1 his ruiln ir\ buildup eon- 
solidatLd the \dintK n ‘turns pa. i ited tliL K oidm vith an cn 
tirelv new situ *i >n c ^ unurv ihn u kl in pushed the Soviet 
Union it lU m a in pr ir l L\p nsiu u ns xpinsion Ihese 

adverse 1 itor M mi would lc n t i ouiwu i no »d' ant ijes aeeru- 

me to th Kusv m lion koa » 

S^e nd kt u i ‘ns I il * hl * j iisIul s rui Mi ml importune 
lor Conn* in r ( li n » n I lo i u mt dispi i nun* of Soviet m- 

fiuenvi n tin ! r l im i« ipkd uth new n itm nts of icoronuc 

mppoit lor Pekin j Sin tlu ki il in ti t l N* » nv h is been iLUttlv 
<.wa»w o* *hv pa, il l tn< on n o } L'l id ri aliv of Com 
muniM ( } in i 

Ihs UitLi | ( »nf c tr pot > \ r t'LssLd * i hi i>j»Led Asian 

d»pIoni < t \ is P m ii u' n i > told m n iu suniuKr of 
th it he. \ is soul I ihi l P »ss‘ i s Unn'om ( nn i Hi trgULd 
that Lonh n vi « n t m w W uiiom n Mk hr nlin —some 
walln 1 fir ill > t t jl ir w vitb th ro m de n inds from 

Pekin j i 1 ‘its r i if t m Mi 1 »n r in t wo M i lx Jil iptr and 

sab r to tin 1 >n l i i i I ' r st ink ilI it.i ns \ *»li Hrit uu md \ipeiicd 

lo Tie ‘t sl n> unlit lI\ tl it Mu issue m t 1 ^ kienlin is .lire id) 
so sharph dr tu* hi t rh | W c m be 1 ttle doul » Mi t tlx rulers of the 
Soviet l nion lie n i S \ oili tne ose h (mi uinisi thini lor 
centuries tlx ebb nd 1 a\ ol Ru nn poluv Ixtv ten fast and 
West could un >re i*u ( hin^se I mor i % ill but no hmeer is this 
true Hoveur " i m hihu the impression ol loi mion poliuts which 
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Peking and Moscow jomth g \e to the woifd it seems I^eh that the 
tensions below the suiiace ma\ lire idv bc*iffetMn.. tt^udes m botlj 
capitals 


* + 


Si nC ! 10s*) 1 l i ll ^s*. nd f en ic ns n the illi mic 
between ( onm u ist ( 1 m ud Sm t Ru^n hi\ cf tiuisc be- 
come kt in n } oli \ I a > t ii u w m i l 111*1 { uthunt 

influ nee i n tlu \ or J” nu n mi i the un k n il k po tw ir mdustrul 

growth of tl i ^o i l nu n 

Between i04S ^ Ru tnu e 1 s i T nhst i 1 powu »• t md 
onlv to die l mttd Sun W pile Mil I ss*<s n nrrin T c on nit 
problems'll w ii Id b 1 4‘ ii l\ o m \ the u in t M hi rcssion 
o< mi d Russi i c in v h sw ir l j l »rn unit m o iuddv 

our unJtiMindn I llns Si i t idi * u nt 

XII the 1 1 1 1 s i , \1 kith ii th Hu f mpo ol 

ind is*nil pro U etioi ir t i upitjn iu mtm in u tin ’ the 1 mtcJ 

St i f cs 1 us cm illi l l ‘Mjind hit / it o* ndu r il d 1 pnu n* 

in the l SSR m 1 tin Pl >pl s Demo riu M uk \ tip t iILn 
bit ol ul tin i Pul dim 1 i ininuni k ukis ( v* i the \c irs 
oui own hest ml< n toi nd II tr 111 e w >rd> i m un iiioil 
the Itast t\ u ti itc I 

I mures se led down ironi i n Sn\ie upi rts K t ) t A mu Kin 

economic uithon is r u i M t dt p tt ho won 1 w ir e \ u w »r 

md revolution Ik Riss u n mi ki 1 JH Ins n n I to 
increase Ms cod output Knt a \ ii * * uil > 1 sKil iintuld 
petroleum splold md tlu ie pover sivtvleld 

In 19^4 s i rt ul t *U tt i po ir dijiic in \niuk m pn 
duction Soviet mdi s i tppu nt 1 sin tee led loi IK hr<x lime m 
produeuu nil re th m li til siudi cell the l i t 1 St ihs ibout 
•IS milium t mv In Sou t eo tl p 'fiction v ts ipproichine 

that ot the l m td I Ik 

M(Kt competent in' n ire now mvine d Mi it ne reetnt iver- 
agw tnnuil mere ise n the l SSR s *ros^ n it on il produet h is aver- 
aged 7 Oi S pu i^nt wlul he eoiipn blc \nnrn in U *ure his- 
toncallv Ii is Ken i vutn ^ n I 4 p^ r tent 
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These broid figures become e\en more iormidible when we re- 
member the v t r higher percentaec of Russian pieduction that goes 
into hta\\ mdustrv Sosict phnnwrs v\i T h n world resolution still on 
their minds tre not wasting ihc r time on soft drink \cndmg ma- 
chines and mlc boxes 

Russ»in industn d pi eduction 1 ^ b ieki i b\ Imost unlimited sup- 
plier ol mdiidn 1 ri % mhui N Indeed he ( i i nunist nit»ons as 
a bloe ire wh d \ clt\u!lKienl 1 n uie It ti i«> Me future while we 
are alrt d\ impt rim ni r l Si per cent oi our sinlcgic require- 
ments 

Alon^ With t il ro ukt t m p * is i I v-< taction has also 
gone increism Rus i n <4 il* in di hu * vsi i' k u sst ei riplex and 
ad^c.nu .0 sp i o ii Ai t t h \ Ikiou! n jet luhtcrs 
and bonier mu ihtii urc'ni icJb lrh i i u \ o* uie H bomb 
aie dr m M 1 i t r i i n 

No li s si r ifu i r r tK j -l n 1 i n \ h of s untif c nnd 
teJ r n. il *r ii i i i > i 1 Sn J n In 1 o nh 1 * ] Up of the 
(i 1 It '1 K Ms \ pmi i 1 it d ^2 000 engi- 

ned | j 1M ,| c f * di *Kn n r\ 1< w of£O000 
Ip tin f S V R nr \ i» » ^ uu u l fund his Ken m 
n 'i ii h t i n f r 1 » ) > \ j _s i 2 00(1 n to 

) l h IK i 4 M »/ n "» 

fh ^ i Mi i c i i it 4 i m 1 r'l 1 undred^ of 

tad,." 11 *n m < hin d i v. lid i lit 1 t i n I U du *1 1 \ of 
the teiintR 1 u ii in ii ii b s in p nt i ts n K not 
iiilci or 1 1 i ui \p i>i i i R ; i i n pl\si ist ind 
ikir f i »tl hi n 1 m SI i i 1 1 n murine has 

e onL ) Mr i ) s \\t 1 im Mill W I i ttii for scitnlifie 
ninm t Rn i » n * > i u jut nd enuneers as we 
h im md {K a i i tlu i i n u h m u r il 

Pn‘ ’I m f h nniris ns u m ii S ut nd Xmcruan 
uopni'i. ii u n « 1 ii 1 r< \0 ir i u il\ ix n n K ro some 

c'*ent puns kl ul <i Me So it 1 it n Id r\ production 

in i rl\ Ms 7t i i It ir I u 1 u\ h m u 1 oi, ut \ it portion- 
aNb cMm * ri d l to ik I s 4 i «i « i mr > vnu.t oil pro- 
d nil m is sti m i It i St vut irmspnrt i n is in i Lqu ite to 

Ru si » s \ i t di Mm* s So' Rt lu'u ir T i ipj i it 1 v si md ilouslv 

low bj, anv stmJirJi snuh wonsidir So\iu in on 1 income Both 
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transport and housing are sectors where, interestingly enough, the 
Soviet planners inherited considerable progress from tlfe Czars 
Furthermore, the l nited States even during the Korean War* 
was working at a level much further below uipiutv production 
than was the US^R A 4 jndird foit\ hour work week in *he United 
States still eontra b '»itl 1 stmdird fom injii luur one in the 
Soviet Union A far In y ei pereentaue J Ru i »r wniiiin ue work- 
ing Itcanbeargud uth pc n er t il itwi’ in iMstm* i \p ieil\ 
of plant and equq nient the l inlet) S* ite^ e nnd n a prolonged 
period of uutreenev mcic^e jn output pu t *nnion »iel\ mure than 
the Soviet Ln on 

Chi the other fund the iei u i « hiMiu « * h\ m j: m the 
USSR ma\ h ve n i # ar* jov in* 1 e< fhe V* *m< m, w m jpi» r needs 
far metre to 'ustnn him M tie >ui n 1 >o I j 1 1 1 il i cine ihe 
Western ijti/m i i ir riu i u*f i ua» r »n *riv cnili n r» i 4 ndutniru 
process th m in ihe rtdiniwnli J R is i p of tins l i m *e.^lit\ tt lust 
hand from m\ experurne as w irbnie Pun m i R i f on.m Xdminis- 
traior 

Ihe Russi»n lunonn n * Tr pirtieilul vi'lixi h!e ) *wever, 
in its agriculture' 1 he pt s »p* whxc q n i iu bn* UTed 
I enn s revolution h ;ui nr J »»x n M u n n t V o» slide 
111 the Wa\ o* st id r growth Hi! .llnnn <> hdtlv * n oh 1 '! ^ kuI 
to Russia v future lie i ^illRussn JorinOm i n 

In the c ulv sP s ^ ot So*Ui di v*m pm n R is » n I n uices 
were se fcjeit mJ < u ixr i* i* i j m>1 i *[ a* > luan tho f om 
mumst phnn is <ould siihice* tli ,x i" to i (' il economic 
squeeze and till -cine ^noi'h *ooJ t ni int m in idctpnte 
though dull diet f* J *lv * *% POf 111 d * 1 r e r r » d i * P ol liHMt, 

poultrv, dam pnulueN ind cues > ^ ltd kid n t drixtx ^hift 
made to vegehihLs md jnm *ii\ h »re i ir m etlk.ent pro- 
ducers ot c ilom s Mill <-r ils ind pri U ns 

Yet there tre limits to wind* nv pvo t h c n x jxsird A K»rced 
straight subsistence ecm\m> cann a l j iJheie^ *o forever even 
with the piop igand i help ul loru^n enem n tr trn »t m A i rises 
Consequent!} a \ ist eftor* i\«s under win m to-dujblt the 
production of meat which is m accepted in 4 ot Ixtter Vmg 
Still from the standpoint of Sovi t p 1 inn is the dikmma remains 
easier to stite thin to s he how to eti more fond moJu^ed by 
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fewer people without giving the peasant more consumer goods and 
greater freedom to hu> and sell Agriculture is likely to remain the 
Achilles’ heel of the Soviet economy. 

If the kremlin should decide, as it apparently did for a time in 
1954, to allow the production of more washing machines, motor 
cars and housing, a new set of problems will arise Economic in- 
justices will become more apparent 1 he appetite lor higher living 
standard* will ht whuted I ven m a regimented C ommumst society, 
dissension is most likely to appear when tl * beginnings of economic 
improvement can be seen and the opportunities for further improve- 
ment are foi the lint time fully gia>pcd 

In any event the condition of the Soviet economy, both its re- 
markable achievements ind its limitations will be an mcrea-ungly 
mipoitant lac tor in determinin'* Soviet loa'jn policies Paradoxi- 
cal, uS I shill point oit in mote det til later bo'h may a r guc ioi a 
relaxation of 'he C old \\ u 


* t v 


I\ this bud '•ki ich «i Uvsiiti oMorv Marxist theory 
and Sov.it practice Wc hiw ten mil tominunnm as it proceeds 
from Moscow i> a fir in« ie complicated phemmenon them mere 
organized brunlitv Jnc M.uxi.1 th.oiy Ins «ivtn Rmsien policy 
a pcrsi iM\e ideologic il ippeal ivtn tlioujh th it appeal has often 
become aiopwnn where experience with it hi, cicited disillusion- 
ment Ihe statistics and phv-ne il evidence ol Soviet economic 
progico exert i v nt rous pull on people end countne* yearning 
tor a similar adv ime troni backwardness I he '.ttength of ber armed 
forces adds lurther to Soviet presme 

Set agun'l dm •% .. moaing di mst with the iiaud. conspiracy 
and violence which have been 1 . cd to achieve these results In 
Europe at least, it is f ut to sav tint Communisms appeal to the 
intellectual tde^lnt has been dimming In Ami, as we shall sec, it u 
another store 

This hnn> s i*s to the fundamental question Moscow’s most likely 
tacti.s »n th sc cord decide after World W tr II How valid is 
the groAin' 1 hop' that Moscow is sinccic in it', expressed desire to 
relax the C old War? 
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Deeply rooted in the folklore of Western thinking atgrat Russia i3 ; 
the notion of a ponderous, inflexible force moving inexorably to- 
ward clearly stated goals. Yet in this brief glimpse of the origin 
and course of the Russian Revolution we have seen that Soviet 
policy is capable of extraordinary shifts in techniques, some of 
which are fundamental enough to affect objectives. 

Let us review briefly some of the shifts which are most pertinent 
to the present situation* We have seen that Lenin, sensing the 
revolutionary opportunity in political vacuums in the heart of 
Europe immediately after World War I, moved the Soviet military 
and political apparatus into a world-wide offensive. When the Red 
Army offensive collapsed in Germany and Hungary, Lenin aban- 
doned these efforts. 

Stalin, following Lenin, shifted the entire focus of Soviet policy 
still further to assure the stability of Communism within Russia it- 
self. This period of coexistence came to an end in 1941. when Hitler 
sent his armored divisions roaring into the heart of the Soviet Union. 
If it had not been for the war, no one knows how long the Polit- 
buro’s concentration on internal development might have continued. 
However, the war shook the old European-dominated world to its 
foundations, and in line with its concept of ultimate world revolu- 
tion, Soviet policy was switched to an attempt to fill what appeared 
to be a vast political vacuum, extending straight across Europe and 
into the Middle East. 

Following the consolidation of Soviet power in Eastern Europe in 
1948, its rebuffs elsewhere and Mao Tse-tung’s unexpected victory 
in China the following year, another major switch in tactics toward 
the coexistence of the prewar period might have been expected. 
However, the partial success of Soviet military and political tactics 
seems to have persuaded Stalin to maintain his aggressive policies 
for a time. 

By 1952, however, it had become clear to most observers that 
Stalinist intransigence had not only ceased to pay dividends but had 
become extremely risky. T remember an evening iiv New Delhi in 
July of that year spent with a dozen or more of my colleagues and 
associates representing six or seven governments. We entertained 
ourselves by listing the reasons why, fiom ihc viewpoint of the Polit- 
buro, a drastic reversal of Russian tactics might seem logical. Our 
list of reasons were as follows: ' 

F- , 
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1. The development ofr nuclear weapons and the capacity to de- 
liver them w^uld soon m%ke any major war catastrophic in its con- 
sequences for both victor and vanquished. According to 'Washington 
dope stories, talk of using any pretext to start a preventive war, 
before Soviet <ur power was fully developed, appeared to be growing 
among some American extremists. 

2. Through the growing strength of NATO, relative military 
security in Western Europe had been attained, and the temptation 
for a quick blitzkrieg ot Soviet land forces ‘o the Channel and the 
Atlantic had been drastically reduced. 

3. The Koican War had after two years become a stalemate, a 
drain on both China and Russia, and it might easily evolve into an 
unwanted major struggle. 

4. As Europe gradually climbed to its feet economically, the 
ability of Moscow to precipitate a civil war by violent clai> revolu- 
tion had also been reduced. In the new independent nations of Asia, 
Communist revolutions inspired by the Comintoim had run into a 
dead end in the lace of glowing nationalism, except where lingering 
colonialism gave them an oppoitumty. 

5. The continued tin eat of war had produced little but stiffened 
Allied resistance m Europe, and had solidified the Western alliance. 
1 he West was no longer cowed by Soviet threats either in Europe 
or Asia. 

6. Conversely, experience indicated that relaxation of tensions 
tended to divide the Western alliance. 

7. The strain ol military preparation on the Soviet economy was 
burdensome, and the rale of economic development was correspond- 
ingly lowered. Obvious difficulties in Soviet agriculture were now 
combined with the possibility ot a major economic crisis in Com- 
munist China 

8. Hie savings ftnm a relaxation in military preparation would 
enable the Soviet Union to incieasc its assistance to the Chinese 
and to the Luiopean satellites, and also to develop substantial and 
poltficallv effective aid piograms lor neutral nations like India. 

Q. The development ol a united China of glowing strength on 
Russia's eastern border, even though presumably linked with Mos- 
cow through Communist ties, suggested many potential new prob- 
lems for Soviet policy makers. A powerful China at Russia's back- 
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door would be a tremendously important geopohtjpal factor. Jt 
might not always be controllable 

10. Mafust dogma insists that the health of capit ihst economies 
is dependent on war preparation, and Moscow would probably as- 
sume that a slackening of the Western dc tense effort would plunge 
America into a maior depression Since 1929 America h id achieved 
full employment onlv during war or in wars immediate aftermath 
when backlogs in civilian demand remained to bt filled 

11 -Finally the Soviet Lmon would be put in an uriu.sulable 
propaganda position before the ivorld if hn petce offensive were 
convincingly earned but it peue resulted the Kicmlin would get 
most of the credit plus in opportunity crude til v to isohtc \mc'ua 
through diplomacy It peace nevet «.ame, the onus wr uld have been 
shifted to \iucrici net hci Atlantic allies, anel the So\>cts position 
would be corresponeJmgly sti lengthened 

Although it seemed to us that the lo^ic of the ngumcnts must be 
apparent to Soucl polio nokers there w o no s^n at tbit time of 
any relaxation in Mosco v On the contr r> \inen m relations with 
Moscow weie lust thtn in a puticulaily mim stauc 

This was reflected in eveiv capital ol tne « arid including New 
Delhi At social functions Soviet rq icscntitncs ntused even the 
most perfuncloiy giccting In Novembu I9a2 Nihru * eflorts to 
mediate in the Korean conflict tluouch the l N were rudeb buffed 
by Vishmsky 

However, even before tb de tl of Stiln in Much 19*53, a 
change begin to h** eviJcnt Soviet repres nt itive' s i ldcnlv began 
to 007 c good sv ill, a dozen or more number, of the American 
Embassy m Indn rucived Oinslnias c irds liom th ir Soviet op- 
posite number In July OS 1 a trw e wa* tin ills icached m Korea 
on the very basis that the SovieF had n leticd tmht months before 
On Aupust 8, Stalins successor M deni os Innkly pellcd out 
the basis tor the new tactic ‘If today m co*’ hbons of tension m 
international, relations the North Atlanta blu is r«.nt by internal 
stnfe and conti auctions, the lessening c i'us Unsio* yin Kid to its 
disintegration ” 

Within a few short months the Soviet peace otfensivc had man- 
aged to pnducc some impressive departures from the rough 
blandishments of Stalmi n Amonc many other < mmplcs, Port 
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Arthur was iptumcd to China, some Bulgarian mdustn was handed 
back to lot d\ control aivJ the Trieste accord w<i& approved Re- 
vet sing an earlier position Russia decided to participate* in 
LTMFSCO and m 1 N technical assistance Hums against Turkey 
and the Dardanelles were abandoned The Danube was opened to 
river traftu 

On Jebiuan 8 loss Moktov ntted before tht meeting of the 
Supreme Soviet m Momow that dire consequences would be \isited 
on the N\JO povur* jI *hc l f uis mrcunents to r^aim Wt't Ger- 
many were latiKd He insisted that m Austrian '■Utlemcnt de- 
pended on i sitisfiao-\ solution ol the (irtnun question Ihree 
month > 1 itwi m i qutk swiuli Molotov made mi|or concessions 
and an Aistri n ire il\ wis sunt 1 

Soviet *i uk ik i*s h ive \in concluded w»th Brit un I rune West 
Geiiniiv Se ndunvn ^tiksl vn Cir*.u. * 1 \[t md Tr\.nuna 

le link il iru i inn i ^ si me* 1» i not onl\ been win f \ ex- 
tended wnhm ilk ( ommu« si H*h but substmtnl miount oi it 

art rv.de hu u ^ 1 i ist m nJ Inch i out jdc u In i<^s tlk Soviet 

effort to woo In ii \i i m su )jk< 1 uj vmiroush \s tfe no- 
pe hue il mpirt n e * ( ommunist t ‘uni mcie isv the Kicmlin is 
likdv to look io In h t i ire m t more is torn* term f uuntenul mee 
to evw ssiu < hme d in r is 

A p irticul nl\ dr \ n itu move occurred n Beiai ide in M i\, 19SS 
Here Marsh il lose oh B»w* I itc^ who for tik bette* put of seven 
years LjJ beat described k dmbv elTcnimtte ‘wicked,’* 
Tascist e ninth iImic md a bibblmg Bclprade panot, vvis 
suddenh invikd bkl mk) the kiwiilin l>!d 

After \ vm f sj> nun m &£ieei'i< 1 1 sipned t)\ 1 ito and Soviet 
Pnme Munster BuUmn mnnuncid thn dilLacnt forms o* Social- 
ist developments m >kl\ tm concern ol the mdividiiil countries,” 
and advoc ted u I’niun in 1 development o pckdul voix 
istence imon mtun ro’iiuk" of ideologic il differences or dif- 
ferences ol sen mI oidtr 

This lit w s * vh iteompmied be the expre sions of penitence by 
Khrushchev and Bul^tnin m IkWtd? was ccitiin to cause con- 
siderable emb irr issinunt and sonic bird thmkin* throughout the 
Soviet orbit The It dun Commum%t Icider ol Incite \ittono 
Vidali whosv, newspaper blurted oct that the new knrushehev pohey 
toward Tito shook our pirtv as tne bora (an Adriatic wind) 
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shakes our trees,” was speaking, however indisciectly. for many 
others. 

It is likely that Tito's success may modify, peihaps m unexpected 
ways, other Fast European attitudes (ox ml Moscow Sonic ol them 
may even he tempted to turn again to i he broader Marxist tradition 
espoused bv I dvard kardclj, Tr ugoslavuA most mriuentud theorist 
In a speech at Oslo m Octobtr, ami ni^ St andin o ian Social 

Democrats, Kardelj attacked bureau*, i '*k statisni «nd declaimed 
Moso^v’s old theory tha* resolution should he promoted abroad by 
violent means 

"Histon,’' he said, “‘has decided the quarrel between revolubon- 
arv and evolutionary so*hiiisri by appi win* both ’ Theie could be 
no more heretical dcni.il of the wnole Kims of Moauv's control of 
the satellites than this 


* * 


V 


W„ A , 1\H! the altimeh tiuanin* ol the new 

Sov«cf t.iclir s unit h hec.tn to jppear in ! i,s * ud \hiJi culminated 
in the summit comerme at (rents i in lal\ \n»erua and 

rno^ii of het \ i lap tic aconites hoc leuneo *U a mger of gul- 
libility and will not main unuakralb demobilize when Sc»vu adcis 
talk peace \l ihc same time it *ouid H % for Western 

policy maktis to »*»noi j Tie p« obi it* of a l(*n » t*pn and profoundly 
important s wlch in Soviet tucii^s It could le a dominant factor in 
shaping events dunn" the nt \i in c ide 

On October 21. ri *7 ilu Kuss.an 1 evolution \ ih be iorty sears 
old. It will luo e iia«.h« J » idd^c jh* M ddu «\ ofun bums with 
it a growing conservatism mil a # d*sire lor mucisjd respectability. 
Tven m a f\nivnnni»t mti<»n, it ma\ men. 'rea'ti plav tor tlv 1 
many jnde a lying dillci ernes amonc mimeroiu r »nonii, eultaral and 
skill components th i make u r i soceiy 

In the Soviet l* non today there die \ ntial dio m cements over 
the distribution of income, our positions in the putv, md over the 
social revvaids imong cniisk tiled workers middle. and top manage- 
ment and tin nulitarv who*c influence, stMcmaticaliv de emphasized 
by Stalin after the 1<H 7 r uges and the wartime victories, has in- 
creased «o markedly m the post-Stalm era Similai cleavages cut 
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Across industry, mining, transportation and communications The 
Soviet farm delegates who were welcomed to the American Mid- 
west in midsummer. 1955, must have had their appetites Whetted for 
improved living standards Other lines of conflict separate uiban and 
rural economies nriiontl and cultural sentiments 

Reports from the USSR rarely give intimate glimpses into the 
lives of Soviet citizens Perhaps the American turners who visited 
the So\ ct Union on the two w ly agncultuMl exth inge of 1955 had 
as close a glimpse is any recent observers of the actual conditions 
in the USSR The most frequent reports of Western observers 
have suggested tint the life of the Soviet common man is a 
constant struggle with long hours of work, high food costs and a 
family Me not vet rc cs r ‘Wished from the tragedy of war Poor and 
crowded living condition in the cities piimtlue sunlit} facilities, 
w carving queues for the shoppers — these hive all ‘ended to-promote 
boredom relieved chiefly b> i m uksd recent upsurge rn liquor 
consumption 

1 he M lien 1 ov promise s of grec tlv me tense d consumer good-, have 
been repudi led uncha pressure of mill ary de feme ind par^ic ul lriy 
the ‘crish u r u ift [ lo’rim the results of which so surprised ind 
startled our own < \p.r >■ In 1^5* tuc in rc in in consainer goods 
produm in is <■ ud to imo in* to only *> jna cent vhieh is less than in 
any ye r n.ie t 1 c w r Since Ru“.i s popunton is lmretsing by 
1 1 2 Dc cent irnualo thsmcnr ih >t thetc e n he little hope ot sub- 
snm it improvement un Itr 1 1 Id W ii conditions 

M n\ vhtnus hue. been noted sinu the oe ith ot Stilm which 
m,les this himtn fictor narti ulirly m lev mt Correspondents and 
yisitcr, who hive leiiirmu to Riis 1 1 liter in ihs me ot some vears 
largch agr.c in eft sent mg these eh mpts 1 nty rep* rt thit while on 
earlier visits lN.v h id oittn been eonseio *s o* t ill n< to Communists 
hist jnd Rusw ms sec >nd now tliev fetl t itnselve Diking to Rus- 
sians frst ind they lound them mueh e isi^r to tiik to than at 
any time sin* c th„ w t 

The} weTv Li nnpiessed with how f w Rus nns whom they met 
are pimiatil) com erne d with politn il matters Instetd as i London 
Time v eorrcspc ndent iceently wrote they wert thinking about the 
things hit people think about cveivwhen— the office educating 
the children the daughter s young man where to go for holidays. 
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whether to get a TV set, whether the butcher would have meat 
tomorrow.” 

While this let-down in political interest was not approved by 
party zealots, this correspondent continued, “one had the sense 
that the tide of revolution in Russia was spent for the time being, 
perhaps for a long time, ind that after all the scars of storm, society 
had taken on a fettled form wuh its own momentum its established 
ranks and privileges, it* traditions, both new ind scry old, and its 
growing amenities * 

Ihose m the Soviet Union today who have a state in the itattis 
quo may feel that the'y base a proportion ite st de in a less adven- 
turesome Soviet foreign policy Th>s does not mem that Soviet 
policy can be cast in a predictable mold of incieismg moderation 
It does almost ceitainb mean that tactics of increased modeia'ion - 
even though they occur in fits and starts- -are moie likcls than not 
to become lncrcasmcly evident I or a tune moder itnm mas be the 
theme, then a rndden rough hrmness, then hick igiin 'o an era of 
smiles and concessions 

Would surh a pohi v of fluctu i*ine tactics requite a drastic modi- 
fication of official Soviet doema > Not necessarily The Communist 
mmd has, as we luve seen, repe itcdls proved «. ip lble of holatng 
conflicting concepts at the same time, as well a' of t liking one way 
and acting another 

This practicd Communist ahilitv to double tmnk is always an 
astounding one for observer *ni ed in the w irld if f t< t logic and 
reason For most ol us if 1 ci uccnt proses wmne falKious, or 
inadequate when tested bv evidence '»e reappraise or re,ot it The 
Communist, on the other h «nd c m si nply dew iIk » lhdits of any 
evidence th it docs not hf his preconceive 1 master <heoi , 

“Doublethink embles i (. Omnium' f ,heora.eim to solvf his 
problems by the w i* 1 • dchnes them I hus * ipec C inmiini'l leaders 
by Com muni 1 1 dehnit.on cannot oppress the ir sp or other peoples, 
or indulge ip aggression critics who nevei iheless n.aree that they 
do these very rhnV' must be inaliuou ipitihst lindcrcis Thus 
the ofhcial Soviet ideology **.es no ambiguity in th' tict that while 
decrying 4 aggression” m others, the USSR either cobbled up or 
forced tern\»rial concessions from cverv Lurop*. in natiun on its 
borders between 1940 and i94S 

Observers in Britain ird America may unconsciously assume a 
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certain logic, in Soviet thinking that does not exist as Western ob- 
servers view Jogic Communist spokesmen have talked as though 
they want both peace and an unlimited extension of Communist 
power Can they pay suitable allegiance to their dogma and keep 
these inconsistencies in balance* 7 How does this unique ability of 
the C onimunists to “double think” affect our hopes for peace* 7 Does 
world stabihts require ( oimnunM theoreticians to renounce the 
more aggrcsMve of the »bstract theories which they hold 7 

Public rccuitjtions ire unlikely Moreover, a formal rcnuiKiation 
of paits of the ofhviil Maixist creed is not even necessary, though 
it would help t omniuniMn s diplomatic opj .mints must come to 
realize that ever it double think’ concepts .ire deeply msruned, 
what the Communis do in more import wt thin what they sac. 
As with other creek Iskni's inevitable hole wai tor instance, 
some ot the ba‘ii f ommunM ternts may continue to attract verbal 
allegiarci. hut become ,iodid anil fori often in prutice 

Memwhik nun t oniinunist diplom its rnu t do whit they can to 
push (.omnium t k ideis %>ut oj the*r double think’ concepts as far 
as th \ ic dly ip fluen c poll* ' md d*rcct them uiste id t^ a clear 
choice bclwun iiu mine ful itematices not verbal ones No one 
can be sure but from th«. evidence wc hive aluadv examined, 
there i-> rei on to conclude th * tiie new 1c idiis of the Soviet I mon 
want i penod of jx .a u d con»olid ti n Under Malenkov thev 
showt J <n inteiv * v pi ic itin« the demand for consumer goods 
Unde, Bult mm they lust shuvii a r ipior to submerge that same 
ink re t in order to 101 duo a n ish ur forei tuoj.am as if to prove 
that d»>piie rumors > "i> >d to the com-at, the Sovitt economy was 
not stmding on ‘ b r >kcn le »* ’ 

tutnom fraud this ffesibilitc the Soviet leader* went to 
Genevi in Tub 1 *»S i md plul *ed themsches V peace I ncumbered 
though thiy n»a» he o' ‘ double-thmk” concept, the Soviet leaders 
then faced an oppoitunitv to tollow their professions ot peace by 
concrete action 

A relaxation if ( old War picssure tlic liquid ition of the Comut- 
fonn, and a genuine willingness to discuss disarmament and the 
adjustment ot pre'tnt points of differ* nces would be perfectly con- 
sistent with the shove estimate ot the Soviet situation It would also 
be consistent with the Soviet tactics between 1920 and the Hitler- 
Stalin Pact ot H39 wh*ch pi e'en ted Russia to the world as a good 
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neighbor who loved peace, and whose ideas, however radical, were 
intended largely for home consumption 
K the interest ot the Soviet Union in disarmament turns out to tie 
genuine, we should remember that disirmanu.nl proposals m Russia 
were a long-standing diplomatic tradition years before the Com- 
munists took charge Czar Alexander 1 proposed to 1 ord Castle- 
reagh in 181b “a simult tneous reduction of the armed forces of all 
kinds which the Powers have brought into being ” In 18(>8 Alexander 
II proposed prohibiting the use of esplosive shells, anti six years later 
at Brussels suggested that weapons which 1 cause unnetess uy suf- 
fering” should be banned In 1S99 Nk hulas II gained an interna- 
tional reputation as a peacemaker for convening the lligue Con- 
ference 

Before gaining powci .n 1916 Lcnm said that disarmament could 
be possible ‘only alter the proletariat has dis limed the bourgeois 
certainly not before ” ^ et in 1 977 Moscow dram dually pro- 
posed to the Le ig le of Nation-. * the t ouipletc abolition ol all land, 
uianne and air forces ’ the destruction of all existme weapons, war 
ships, airplanes, and arms lactones the discontinuance ot all mili- 
tary naming and an international lgtncy to cairy out this program 
As they looked at the world ol 1 V** S, ol the (ieneva Conference 
and beyond, Russian leaders must have wondered if the time hadn’t 
come lor a tevival of this ti edition Such a relaxat on would nong 
other advantage^ which I have suggested, pro* de the basis lo r a far 
more effective aopeal to the pe ole .it the clitic til v impsriant Middle 
World than the bleak and ponJcrou. threat ot the Red Amy and 
the often heavy -htndul subversion due* ted by the widely distrusted 
and discredited Cominform 

Soviet leaders have cons '■tently sought to operue with wide mar- 
gins ot safeiv Suih a new flexible pti'cy would not only increase 
their margin ot safety, 1 ut to some ot them it nught even appear to 
increase the piospocts of achieving then onginC Communist goal' 
We m America can ignore these broidenmg realitic» of the Com- 
munist challenge i ilv at oui peril lor »te igim < our will, we 
have found ourselves in the only position cap iblc* ol being an effec- 
tive counterpoise to the Kremlin, whether its mood be one of aggres- 
sive expansior or competitive coexistent* 

Even today no one can 1 now whit varied forms the competition 
between these njtions and the >e ideas v ill take But it is highly un- 
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likely that the principal °:lash will occur along the classic Marxian 
lines o£ proletarian revolution within the industrially developed 
countries. 

Soviet leaders themselves seem to admit this. “The world is di- 
vided into two camps,” said Stalin in his 1924 lectures on Founda- 
tions of Lemmsm, “the camp of a handful of civilized nations, which 
possess finance capital and exploit the vast majority of the popula- 
tion of the globe, and the camp of the 1 oppressed and exploited 
peoples in the colonies and dependent countries, who compose that 
majority ” Communists, he said, must become the vanguard of the 
second camp 

The relatively prosperous Atlantic nat'ons know that the Russian 
secret police and concentration camps have made a mockery of 
what Marx thought his followers would achieve But the vast major- 
ity of underdeveloped nations, whom Stalin had in nfind, suffer 
from a dangerous nearsightedness in their estimate of Soviet achieve- 
ments— a nearsightedness c msed bv the strain of their own pressing 
problems of hum in misery 

The million-, of Asia Africa and South America often find it 
difficult to *ee bevond the concept oi immediate welcome change to 
the accompanving human tragedy They do sec in the Soviet Union 
a nation of 200 million people that m one generation moved from 
backwardness to the lront rank ol twentieth century industrialism. 
They see a woild political parts opposing ntul discrimination and 
professing a concern lor humans and promi-ane land, bread and 
peace They see tlh.se things and aio miprt‘std 

Whit >ther promises what othet examples of rapid development, 
what other revolutions the maturity of mankind sees may determine 
not nnh tht fate ol whole underdeveloped umtinents but also the 
desnnics ol the two great n itions who presently arc caught in atomic 
stalemate 
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The Chinese Revolution 
Loses Its Way 


\^iHINA — then u i a steepiM (pent I et him steep , 
for when he Makes he shall shake the not Id 


Nappi ton Bonaparte 




CHAPTER 9 

Chiu esc Prologue 


13 UR INC i the turbulent dec ade if ter W'uW 
Wat 11. Amciuan attitudes tov. >rd the Nivict Union underwent a 
dramatic change when our cuhtr hope" were frustrated and our 
expectation" proved take But distress >vti Russian bch ivioi was 
not a new tluna >n histon 

The emer»*Lncc of Communist Chim wis In 191*> Americans 
wcii probib]) a< unpriparel to. it ts for tin advent if nuclear 
fission > et, b> the nmnh r ol it‘ people tnd the wealth of its re- 
sources, China, like Russia his lone been destine i to take a lead- 
ing tele m world atf lirs 

A few l.irsiphtcd men >a\v tnis cl. »rlv As history enteied the 
twentieth century m American Sei 'etuis of St ite dr c lured that “the 
world’s peace rests w th C hina ind whoever understands •'Tuna 
holds the key tc world politics duune the nest five centuries ” But 
its own experience w th tin * ceksti il ei ipite ’ during *he previous 
five centuries h id conditu ned the smug world of f urope and 
America to receive John Hav s warning vutti mingled indifference 
and disbelief l ntd reccntlv th it same neg dive re action h is remained 
with us stubbornly 

With the exception of some mission iries. businessmen and a 
handful ot foreign «■ rvice officers few ot iuv’s \rnc aij contem- 
poraries knew anvthing of ( hma Although most high s< hool grad- 
uates remembered that the Chinese recounted lor a hfth of the 
human race anl that their civilization wa one of the two or three 
oldest, it occurred to very few that China could ever exert a major 
influence on world affairs. 
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Those who hs)i read If the traditionally passive qualities of Chi- 
nese civilization and or the long sequence of foreign invaders, 
found Hay’s prophecy all the more puzzling. Many students of 
Chinese history, convinced that the brilliance of the Pang dynasty 
had not been excelled before or since, concluded that the com- 
placency induced by this achievement of over a thousand years ago 
was not likely to blossom suddenly into dynamic change. 

As one commentator said of the pee pie of the Pang period, 
“They were already old and tired and disillusioned, weary •vith the 
weariness of those who have experienced all. mellowed with the 
sadness of those who know the vanity of all things earthly, those 
for whom all questions have been answered, who have found their 
state of poise in the scheme of things and know there can be no 
other, who still have longings but no aspirations ’’ 

The Old China called itself the Middle Kingdom, confident that 
it was the radiating center of world civilization. Steeped in the polit- 
ical and social concepts of Confucian philosophy, it revered tradi- 
tion and abhorred experiment and innovation. I iteraey and classical 
knowledge were identified with the capaciiy to govern and the right 
to power, bannly intcicsts. protected as the highest virtue, bitten 
produced government by nepotism and organized corruption, and 
consistently discouraged the growth nl national consciousness. 

Social advance w.is likewise discouraged by the explicit class con- 
sciousness ordained by the ancient philosophy. Confucius had said 
that "courtesx is not extended to the commoners, and punishment is 
not served up to the lords.'' His follower, Mencius, had argued that 
“without the gentlemen there would be no one to rule the common 
people, and without the common people there would be no one to 
feed the gentlemen ” 

Highly idealized and romanticized, the virtues of this paternalistic 
view were still beinsi recommended to his countrymen by Chiang 
Kai-shek as late as 1943. “China's own philosophy of life, developed 
by Confucius, amplified and propagated by Mencius,” Chiang 
wrote, “automatically became a lofty system that is superior to any 
other philosophy in the world.” 

If China’s ancient virtues of resignation and relativism were bad 
breeders of revolution, they were equally inclTectivc in the matter of 
self-defense. During the last thousand years. North China has been 
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tided more than half the time by alien invaders, Tt/ce tjie whole of 
China was overrun. 

In the thirteenth century Mongols swept over China under Kublat 
Khan, after his grandfather Genghis Khan had extended his empire 
over all of Asia and much of Europe. So well ordered was this em- 
pire at the time of its height, that a Chinese historian once wrote 
admiringly that “a lone virgin with a pot of gold in her arms could 
ride horseback from one, end of the Mongol empire to another 
without Jbeing harmed.” 

In the mid-seventeenth century the Ming dynasty was toppled by 
the Manchu invaders from the North. How the Manchus, originally 
a minor clan, were able to muster the power to conquer the Central 
Plains has also been told by Chiang Kai-shek in words partly pro- 
phetic of his own decline: “It was because at the end ot the Ming 
Dynasty po'itics was corrupt, opinions were divided, political parties 
were at loggerheads, banditry was rampant, eunuchs usurped power, 
and the generals were disobedient.” 

This curious parallel continues even further. In the year 1661 
remnants of the Ming dynasty, after their defeat by the Mandius, 
retired, like (Tuang himself, to Formosa where they carried on the 
struggle against the mainland for another generation. 

Under die Manchus, China continued to develop for more than two 
centuries in almost complete isolation, absorbing or exterminating 
the “barbarians” on her borders, but otherwise self -secluded from 
the outside world. This isolation enabled the Chinese to continue to 
convince themselves that they weie a world state and their emperor 
the sovereign “Son of Heaven.” 

Two of the Manchu emperois, K'ang Hse and Ch’ien Lung, were 
among the great rulers of history, reigning— save for a fourteen year 
interval — from 1662 to 1796. Both were able administrators of ex- 
ceptional intellectual attainments. With some justice their subjects 
attributed to them superhuman roles. 

When the British Government, for instance, sent a trade mission 
to Peking in 1792. Ch'ien Lung sent its leader back with a message 
complimenting George III for his “humble desire to partaffe of the 
benefits of our civilization.” The message concluded: “It behooves 
you, O King, to display even greater devotion and loyalty in the 
future, so that by perpetual submission to our Throne you may 
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secure peace and. prosperity. . . . Tremblingly obey and show no 
negligence.” * 

The great days of Manchu administration ended wkh the eight- 
eenth century in the usual decay of corruption and court favoritism. 
In the 1840’s when the West in the form of British gunboats offered 
its challenge, the Manchus quickly capitulated. 

It was far more than a military defeat The prestige of the govern- 
ment was shattered, and its weaknesses were exposed lor all to see. 
Not only was the emperor shown to be incapable ol enpclling 
foreign barbarians, but to be incapable even of checking the con- 
niving between Ihc Chinese merchants ami British tiadcrs who 
were seeking to break the embargo against opium. 

In her treaty with Britain following the Opium War in 1842, 
China ceded the island ol Hong Kong and opened five ports to 
trade. She agreed to pav an indemnity for all the opium* which had 
been dost owed and later sht legalized its iccular importation^ The 
new trading-port foo’holds quu klv became swollen with all forms 
Of special pi iv i lege and when the British were giantcd the right to 
collect a limited Chinese tariff ind to live 1.1 ('lund immune from 
China’s Iced jurisdiction, the United Stales Trance and Russia 
demanded similar privileges 

The United Stans was ihc first to wntc into a treat} with China 
the most tuvored-nation clause which specified that when any other 
foreign country obtained additional privileges in China the same 
privilege s would immediately he granted to the United States. In 
J860, after the emperor had balked at ratifying a new treaty provid- 
ing for the residence ol foreign envoys in the capital, Anglo-French 
forces Irom Tientsin maichcd overland to Peking Here they de- 
stroyed one of its mod famous palaces as a ell as priceless art objects. 
The harassed emperor then delat'd no more. 

It was this unprincipled scramble for trading privileges that in- 
troduced the West to China. Its repercussions are with us today, and 
thsv will be with us for many years to come. 

U nhappilyjThrist) anity is closely associated by many Chinese with 
this period of subservience to Western military power. Among many 
other privileges granted was the guarantee to foreign Christian mis- 
sionaries to practice and propagate their faith without hindrance. 

In the eyes of many missionaries themselves this arrangement did 
no more than assure the reasonable protection they had sought ever 
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since the great Jesuit “Apostle to the Indies,” Fnjtcis ^Xavier, died 
three centuries earlier on rocky Sancian 1 aland off the China Coast, 
after vainly .seeking entry to the “Forbidden Kingdom.” But in title 
eyes of a majority of the Chinese these missionary privileges, ex- 
torted by alien military and economic power from a helpless govern- 
ment, represented an affront to themselves and their own age-old 
culture. 

When the privileges w?re extended to provide special protection 
for Chinese Christian converts, often releasing them from Chinese 
governmental and family authority, the smoldering opposition grew. 
Thus the missionaries, *Jic vast mjjority of whom were motivated by 
the best Christian tradition of sacrifice and idealism, gradually came 
to conduct their work under an increasing burden of mistrust. 

When the West entered ( 'liina in the 1 840’s, Chinese society was 
still divided into a filciutc ruling class and an illiterate peasantry. 
The laltcr had Income accustomed to drudgery and reconciled to 
the cruelties of bare existence. “ The wind was m\ cloth, the snow 
was my blanket, and the ram was my drink," said an old and realistic 
Chinese proverb. 

The Western intrusion jolted the most deeply rooted assumptions 
of Chinese society. Not only did the aggression of Western military 
and economic powei reduce the submissive Peking Government in 
popular esteem, but the slow erosion of Western ideas began to 
undermine the core ol Chinese life. 

From thcii contacts with ihe West die Chinese developed a new 
sense of nationalism which intensified their resentment over the 
treaties. Thus within a lew sears after the Opium War. a new social 
ferment had begun to work through the Chinese tradition Although 
observers at the time could not have foretold i 1 China was already 
entering on an era of change which the West had precipitated but 
which, in the end, the West could not c, *. , ol. 

* * * 


In 1849, a full century before Mao Tsc-tung’s Red 
Armies swept Chiang Kai-shek into retirement on Formosa, crudely 
armed, fanatic peasant columns wcie starting to descend from the 
hills of South China. They captured villages, converted the villagers 
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to a new political^ nhilosoghy, and then withdrew as abruptly as they 
had come 

' These sporadic raids were the beginning ol the Taipiag Rebellion 
against the Manchus They were led bv a stnnge dedicated man 
named Hung Hsiu ( h uan, who considered himself the younger 
brother of Jesus Christ and who tailed himself ‘the Prince of 
Heaven ” 

Although the Communist Manifesto had, btui published the year 
before, it is unlikely that Hung e\er heaid of Karl M irx Y k et it « 
remarkable how many aspti Is of the laipmg procram foreshadowed 
the Communist program which helped Mao JJse tun" overrun Chma 
a century later 

Earlier in his life Hung had had visions consulting him that God 
was calling hun to liberate China from Manchu oppression A two 
months' st ij with a Protestant missionary in Canton in t induced him 
to Christian tctrhimrs and he set about hicikmn idols in the local 
temples Self baptued and steeped in Btblic d imager) Hung devised 
a politic il doctrine that combined reform, fmalicism and an^often 
erratic interpret itmr of < hnstun doi trine lie published his own 
gospels ind ore inized 1ns followers into the (>od Soc i< t) 

But the Minibus «<K'n disuntitd dm Hung w i far more for- 
midable than the ordin »n ish ious imposter I lit approach to the 
peasant a as powerful We dcure to build the iallen society,” 
Hung ,ssuivd them so th it die wndil h ill become iust ihe strong 
shall not oppuss the wc ik th.. w,se cvploit the ignorant, or the 
btave impose upon the tun id 

The poveit) id iht pcopk had been intensified by the disease, 
drought, flood and famine which had teiched devastating propor- 
tions in the ht 1M0 Unast h«d bun increased by the wide- 
spread ponuhr dia’ust over the <hbhne», of the Peking Govern- 
ment in the f ice of W t sit in encro ichinet t 

Hung pi <ud himself at the head of tins simmering peasant revolt, 
and before long the last mowing, f untie il umics of the Taipings 
were defeating the emperor’s demoralized tjoops in battle after bat- 
tle Hum.«s followers swept northward lrom Kwangsi and established 
their power in the > ani’l/c Valiev 
Before the rebellion w is suppressed fourteen years later, eleven 
provinces hid been ovcriun on enormous region lavagcd, and 
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millions slaughtered By 1853 the Taipin r s had $ptuted Hankow, 
Wuchang, Hanj mg and finally Nanking, which was established as 
the aew cajfltal 

Hung’s ascetic, puritanical moral code carried over into the be- 
havior of many of his ‘upporters Ihtir incorruptibility at first con- 
trasted vividly with the dcii>orali/ed Manchus and nndc a profound 
impression in the countryside I ike the Communists in the recent 
Clunese Civil Wir f upiAg leaders kept their troops from molesting 
villagers, and their pn.su <, ro c e accordingly A Bptish nival officer 
\is ’ting the c ipit ll c f the raipingsm IXsl sudthst they were prac- 
tically a diffcnnt rite*' an estim itc not unlike lh_ f Use hope with 
which some Westerners lot ked on VLo’s “agrarian reformers” im- 
mediately after Woild Wir II 

Withm a few years Hung b id decreed preliminary isranan re- 
forms pointing tow rd future equili/i ion o< hnd u»c diviimg the 
land into nine el issls ind r k'ip » tliem kc miin” to the 1 itilitv of 
the s>il ‘All s'nl! i u f« od ill shill line ilothe's n ones shill be 
shired ’ Hung prou 'irietl nir* >n ill things then h ill be equality 
No man sh ill oi withoi f fs *' c»i w uni'll 

Landloids lights were wiped t ut much in the manner used by tbe 
Chinese C omnium t* 1 hundred years 1 iter Iht lmd il< elf was to 
be allotud lceordm to the numbe' cl mouths m h, fa i» euh 
twenty -live hoa the I Is unK p« 'h<* p*. *s mtiv us iorn one communal 
unit In each of these the f Js sir* t> hi tilhd m .omnion Tbe 
harvest surplus wis t> go t« th conniund tie isury Ibis system 
was put into elTut in the an o tono died l>> tlu I uping military 
organization inJ the promist tint it ould he sore J across China 
won hundreds ot thou m Is of new eonvi rts to the rchelhop every- 
where 

Hung set about forbidding <ih meed m unices sliverv, con- 
cubinage, foot binding, 'he wearing oi the Y » ithu ordered queue 
and the use of opium He favored 1 iw *n piomotc t quilpy between 
the sexes 

But Hung’s itforms were seaiccly under wav before the rebellion 
began to show sign * of we lknt ss I he I amines sufTcicd from a lack 
of stable, com pi ten* leidirship Ihe\ * nled to ittiaet the scholars, 
the anti-Manchu scent sotiitus and even the foreign missionaries 
whose ChrMiin leadlines pirilv tnspned their program Foreign 
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powers found th^m amateurish in diplomatic conduct. Eventuany 
some of the Taiprng leaders even began to slip into the old corrup- 
tion that has plagued China down through the centuries'. 

Hung’s armies were steadily worn down by mcuiless warfare. 
Western military and naval mercenaries hiied by the Munchus and 
commanded by such adventurers as the American. Frederick Town- 
send Ward, and the British major, Charles George “Chinese’* Gor- 
don, hastened their final defeat. In June, >864, with his capital city 
of Nanking surrounded by his enemies, Hung committed suioidc. 

The nineteenth ccnturv wore on The conditions in China which 
had led to the Imping uprising remained largely uncorructcd. Un- 
rest. beaten back for a time, -oon began to grow again. 

American sunpjthy for Hung and hi-, revolutionaries had been 
widespread, and despite the failure of the rebellion, many young 
Chinese students in missionary schools anJ in Itnlish and American 
universities associated the cause of Hung with the Western concepts 
of fieedoni and individual richts to which they were being introduced 
Inus the anti Manchu rclorni movement remained under cover, 
but very much alive. “I he Manchus were like pet cats,” one com- 
mentator has wiitttn, “and the Chinese kept them so, knowing that 
when tlu- degeneration was comp’ete. a C hinese revolutionary would 
conic to overthrow the rotten struct me.” 
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The Legacy of Sun Y at' sen 


C!>HINA\S icvolutionaty political conscious- 
ness erupted again in uiticulate form under Sun \ at-sen He was 
born in 1867 just alter the roll ipse of the laipinp Rebellion, and 
died in 1625 jusi Inline the Communist pmts under Mao organized 
its first peasant icxolts in llunan Sun\ life thus spanned the years 
between these two gicat Chinese resolutions 

The ideals of Wcstun denuKraty inspired Sun, li'.e Ilun". to re- 
volt against oppression. “I am a coolie anJ the son of a coohe,” he 
declared proudly '1 was bom wiih the pooi and I am sml poor. 
My sympathies ha\e always been with the strueehn,: masses ’ 

As a young man Sun lef home to attend an 1 nghsh school in 
Honolulu. Sun probihlv read mote Western political literature than 
any other statesman ot his generation ’ ith the exception of Woodrow 
Wilson. His sMupathv for American poldieal ideals later led him 
into enthusiastic, if some. unes strained, efforts to oppl\ them to the 
Chinese situation Moie than any other ( hmesc of modem times. 
Sun symbolized the entrance ofVhina into world affairs and the 
delicate and unpredictable interaction of Wcsh m and Far Eastern 
cultures. 

It was natural therefore that, during ms years of preparation for 
the revolution which he belies ed must come. Sun should rely not 
only on Japanese aid which was considerable, but also on Western, 
and especially American, moral and financial support. But at the 
turn of the century, bcfoie Sun was ready for major open revolt, 
further events ws*re occumng that piofoundly disturbed the Chi- 
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nese political socle. These were the years of the “Open Door” notes 
and the Boxer Rebellion, ' 

'An Indian history professor once remarked to me with a smile, 
that at least India hud done far better with its colonial exploiters 
than had China. India, he said, was exploited by a single power. 
China was exploited by almost everybody. 

Despite the drain on the Indian economy under British rule, many 
of India’s resouiccs veic dex eloped, an able civil ••civue was cre- 
ated, and a modern tnnspoitdiion .system established. Except for 
the partial development nf Minchuria, the same could not be said 
for China In this joint colony ol Western, impcu.ilisni no single 
power enjoyed a monopolistic advantage suflicicnt to attract a con- 
tinually expanding investment, bo trantie was ihe competition for 
sphere.' of influence the/e that hy IS98 it seemed unite likely that 
China would he lonnally p uti toned unions; the t* \le hungry nations 
of the Atluntu hisin ind Russ. i 

In this situation John flay s 1 Open floor* notes, vln h eventually 
requeued that the »teu povuis piedg" ttiem .ehes to supmjit the 
territorial intcruv ot slum, e.oUd in uncertain and emb irrassed 
response Iwi I uropcan capitals tradition i*l\ . tnese n »tes have 
been icr >rJui as a fir t-r.ite tiuiMph of Aimciic m diplomacy which 
preserved a (on>miiin<> me. one of < hni »c i r 'vkp.n , ienv.e 

A hU'i renti loon ot competent < miv has ill bunked the sponsors 
of this pn ml A»n.nc m ilipli ai ii*c suuc i as pi luari'iti 0 a doctune 
of British "!i"in timing it pei'tically for the picsidenti il elect, on of 
1900. and im.Mking an ai strait moral plid«t lor a firm guarantee 
ot polio Ih.'C dllcea'ion. ne all partiellv Hue but 1 wonder if 
this criticism is not U,i severe 

The Open Hop* Pol cy was j leflcctum of our o.vn best instincts. 
Its undcnuhl. hollowness Ijv in tin fu«.t that Hay and his successors 
knew that Amcrua was unpiipaicd to back such a sveeping com- 
mitnicnt with » II power ui nnhtatv power It doc no* iollow that 
diplomatic '•tau , m< nts involv.ng moial pnntipics are necessarily 
cynical or mistaken or that we can afTora to ignore the relevance of 
xu"h principles to th* conduit of our foreign police What we need 
is not fewer principle . m our rel itions with other nations but a more 
realistic understanding of our capacities and a greater hrmness once 
we have deliberately undertaken an important commitment. 
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In any event a group of Chinese called BoxerJ thought they bad 
discovered a more efficient method of re establismng the integrity of 
China Thty believed that the way to handle loreign nationals warf to 
kill them or drive thun out, and their duect action techniques were 
reflected in thur name “B xxcr”- “the righteousness of the uplifted 
fist” 

The Boxers lieled the social objectives oi the laiptng move- 
ment, and thereby lost uh itescr opportunity thev mi e ht nive had to 
become a broadly bised movement Inslcid the Boxer Rebellion of 
1W0 was led by fan Huai members of right wing seertt societies, 
who talked the Impress Dowager into Rinsing that their magic 
could deftnd ( hine agamd foicign guns 

In a sudden lrcn/\ the Boxers killed 242 mis nonanes an 1 other 
foreign cisili ins in Noilh China ind Mane hun i It w is C hina's last 
desperate gesture if res oil maimf the Wfst for f>*t> stirs The 
foreign lqntion> m PeUnr wcie R acred md foi a whiL ill West- 
ern rs lived in teirox Pi lrl !ii\K thin thi eight veirold diurhter 
of in Amciie'n mission u» liur srote that «hc hid experienced 
“the lust md primus ni| i t u nl life Bee mse I had the fair 

skin, the blue esc* iR blond hur of mv rate 1 w as hated and 
Rcausc of fe it ol nu ind mv kind I \s liked m d «na-r ’ 

Years liter iton thi ferspictis' of i liletuu dnolu t to Chi- 
nese- American in nd hip Pe ul Buel in toe tiling these incidents 
added “A smoultk nne fur i is lived on m C hincsi R uts for more 
than a < cnlmy md Mus fui , vhn h whitt nun e u 1 1 no f or would 
not rteouimc >•> ‘lie duel reisin hi ( hian<» kuxhtk lost his 
country and whs the ( ommumsls \ t it We Ini’ hive enough to 
do to prose io Asia that *e are noi as other wluu men mxe been " 
The Boxers hh«h coll psej By rutted unpins an intern ltional 
expedition esentn »!*> urn’i r tht eumnnpd of a fieri nn “tneral — 
rcacncd Ptkiiv from Iirntsm sultd the rital with customary 
cruelties and ex eted in ndemnitv SjIO million winch far ex- 
ceeded the d.im ui done b\ the Boxer 

1 he Manchu *.ouit which hid fled in pant. ‘to inspect the Western 
province, ’ returred to m< n death warrants as directed b\ the con- 
querors I dci Anitrwi nneli t since ie effort to uase the memory 
of our part in this nuht us ai turn hs set* in a is»de our share of the 
indemnity for the edm Hi i of Chinese students in the l r ni\d States. 
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But for ten jearsjfafter the Boxer Rebellion, “peace covered China 
like a sheet of thin ice beneath which a river boiled.” 

'Sun Yat-sen specifically laid his revolutionary convictions to 
these successive humiliations by foreigners. In 1905 he formed his 
T’ung Mcng Hui revolutionary society, later to become the Kuomin- 
tang. For many years, however, he was loo dependent for financial 
support on the Chinese communities m Japai , America and Europe 
and friends in Western or Western-dominated countries, to attempt 
to rally his people against the West. Indeed it was from bases in 
Hong Kong and Fiench Indochina that Sun masterminded his series 
of uprisings against the Manchus. 

Ten such uprisings had already failed when Sun set out for the 
United States m 1911 to collect more revolutionary fundi. While he 
was gone his cohorts in China suddenly overturned tlic dynastic rep- 
resentatives in the Yangtee provinces. r l he decadent empire fell like 
a house of cards. The revolutionaries deciaied the absent Sun to be 
the first Pieudent of the Republic of China President Sun learned 
of his new position from an American newspaper as his tram pulled 
Into Denver. 

Elsewhere in Asia eyes were also focused on events in China. 
Nehru later wrote of the Manchus to an Indian audience not likely 
to mbs the analog) : ‘’They had come in with the roar of a tiger to 
disappear like the tail of a snake.” 

Sun’s new government depended on a multitude of divergent 
groups whiJi had combined hit temporal \ advantacc to obtain the 
one objective they had in common-- the overthrow ol the Manchus. 
The competing inleicsts of peasants, workers, intellectuals, generals, 
landlords, bankers and Shanghai's Chinese and foreign businessmen, 
made a cohesive economic and political piog»am impossible. Sun 
himself later comp] uned that third out of four of his followers had 
been mterestwd in outline the Manchu tmperor largely in the hope 
of becoming emperor themselves. 

Sun knew whereof he spoke. He was forced to relinquish his 
presidenev m 1912 in favor of the leader of the North China Army, 
Yuan Shiti-kai, who thereupon spent the next four years attempting 
to establish himself emperor. 
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.^^.FTER Yuan’s death in 1916 Chrni was again sub- 
jectvd to the maneuvering of general* and warlords, preparing 
and launching their private aimics against thur rivals, m aimless 
and blood} struggles tor Jo^al advantage l‘M9 after vainly 
attempting to maintain some semblance of umtv among the pro- 
vincial military leaders, Sun became convinced of the urgent need 
for a broader base of public support 

Th<? Kuomintang was '■till a regional pirty stanling vaguely for 
Republicanism and Socialism atid w,th unccrttui influence among 
the younger peasants,* merchants, workers and students Lacking 
military strength of its own, the patty was forced to flirt with corrupt 
military factions for support against others even more coTUpt 
To correct these weaknesses Sun went vigorously to work In the 
space of five year, he published ho P’o v<,m oi iXa 1 mil Rf'fonstmc- 
turn, his T/u’ Vovirr C omtiiunnn and his Ihrcc Pnmiplt* of the 
People Together they constituted the economic «nd political plat- 
foim upon wmch Sun hoped to revitalize the Kuonuntanu 

In Sun's writings strain . of authoritarianism aie nunphd strangely 
with Western liberal doctrines Sun himself likened his three prin- 
ciples of Nationalism DcniociuC; and Livelihood to f incoin’s con- 
cept of governn ent o f by and f ir the people And yet some of his 
writings sound more like Lenin thin Iincoln 

Ihis ambiinutv is not -ui t using Indeed the lectures which Sun 
delivered at Canton in i u 24 muv have been suggested by Michael 
Borodin the Soviet emissary who ta: ** to China the year before to 
mstruct the Kuommtang in the pimuples of lev ilution, propa- 
ganda and part> discipline 

Mao I ,c tun * p >KiM/ had tins Sov tet mts‘»on in mind when he 
lecallcd m his booh, I he Pcopft \ Pent* •< uito Pnutonhip, how 
before 1921 Chinas lnteP.utuils vainly “lot led to the West for 
truth ’’ “Onlv once m his hlctimc d I ^un Yat sen receive inter- 
national aid,". Mao added, ‘‘and this came from the Soviet Union.” 

Although Mao’s statement is untrue, the full measure of moral, 
financial and military assist me- which Kuonunting leaders ex- 
pected from Furope and America m the caily divs was not forth- 
coming. In 1920 *md 1921 hin had attempted in vam to secure loans 
in New Ynik, London ana JPuiis for China's economic development 
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Disappointment over this failure of Western aid certainly played a 
part in Sun's appeal to Moscow 

".So did Lenin’s shrewd voluntary renunciation of the old Cranst 
concessions m China in 1 922 Capitalizing on its own economic 
impotence, Russia b\ a single stroke stjcngthened herself and hit 
hard at the Atlantic powers just at the tune when Sun, despairing 
of Western help, had begun to cnliu/c the unequal treaties” with 
growing passion Sun estimated that these ueatics enabled European 
“exploiters” to take from the Chinese people each sear the fantastic 
sum ot $1 2 billion I hat he still clung stubbornly to his respect for 
the Amenc m people is indicated bv the fact f hat he largely exempted 
the United States from thc-e charges 

Probablv no single compinson between Soviet Russia and the 
Atlantic nations eti bed itseli earlier and nioie deeply in ihe develop- 
ing Chinese political consciousness, however, thin thurrontrasfing 
attitude^ toward this explosive is.uc ol i*lraierritond lights and the 
legalized diamine of China’, impoverished economy Although the 
treaty pcsitions held by luiope in n .tion-> ,.nd America u> China 
during the ldlOs were .it least htlplul m oflscttmg 1 ipancse designs 
on citits like' Sh inzbai this w i- 1 iiaely a coincidence 

In any event the C mnise now look back upon »n invidious com- 
parison lor twenty lingeung > . i' alter die vohimnv withdrawal 
of the Russian, iron, i hina, the West chin" to its special privileges. 
Not until Id 42 did Viiurici and her f mope in allies olhc tally re- 
nounce the ‘ unequui tica'iuo” and >°rec to cud China’s humiliating 
semuolonul si nus Bv that tin. the l him si point oul the Japanese 
military oecup, turn h *d made thc^e privileges me mingles* 

Sun Yat-sen a is *o prcOs».upitd in lus 1 .tei yiais .vitli this ques- 
tion- of spend rights for torei >ners that he* eve*n used the iostrum of 
anti-impeiiilism to c ill *ot * *ela<s wai’ ol oppic.Svd Asttn nations 
against oppressing Westerners. I hie Liniuius* is now echoed daily 
in far more bitter lorn oy his (\mununist successors in Peking 
Yet Suns strong nationalism obviouslv rin counter to the Com- 
munist cbjcctive' ef a totalitarian world run from Moscow. More- 
over, the brutd tactics of the Kremlin cannot eisdv be reconciled 
with the theories of i man who was called by some “the kindest of 
revolutionaries,” and who looked ahead to the time when political 
controls over the vast land mass of China would be exeiciscd by 
those familiar tools of direct democracy -initiative, referendum and 
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recall. Even less consistent with Marxist dogma was Sun's adherence 
to the Confucian heritage of filial piety, humAity, charity and 
govommenfrby a scholar class 

Sun opposed capitalism in its Western form as in impossible road 
for China, although he oflered extravagant praise for it** achievements 
in highly developed Amenta In August, 1024, eight months before 
his death, in his first lecture on the “Social Question ” he spoke with 
particular admuation lor jlic exploits of Henry 1 ord 

Pointing out that Maix “Jailed to anticipate changing conditions,” 
he said that “the prospciity of the Tord factones conttadicls Marx m 
at least three aspects Instead of insisting on long lnurs low wages 
and high prices the loid factories have (l) decreased working 
hours, (2) increased *m<*cs and ( ^ ) reduced the price of tluir 
product” He considered Maix's theory of suiplus vilue “absurd” 
and attacked his btMc belief m the mevitabilitv of cl, ss struggle 
Sun hoped to achieve his own revolution of enrichment” by 
deliberately pi mm d mduslriali/a'ic n, avo< ling the painful evolution 
of capitalism in 1 uropt and America “Ihc goal of m itenal civih'd- 
tion,” he once said, is not private profit but public protit And the 
shoitcst roult to it is no’ competition but cooper ition ’ Planned 
co-opeiation to take the form of stite regulation nr hanks, com- 
munications and rulways, Jinct fixation on incomes anu distribu- 
tion through co operative societies 

To the pets mi irenoratic v,lose er ’ndf ithers ha! fought with 
the Taipin<«, Sun proposed rew pro«*nnis of land tenure ind food 
production Cio.tmmcnf wa- »o ,od *he free firmer in the use of 
fertilizer and tgiuultur.d rnichineiv n the crnln i on of pests, m 
the improvement ol tiau port, and in user conservation and re- 
forestation 

Borrowing trom the AnuricJtn economist philosopher, Henry 
George, Sun urged the tax ition of the unearned increment ol land 
values, should tluvse values rise folio 1 m* political reform or social 
improvement ‘In a nutshell, ’ Sun coiu'uotd ‘ it is my idea to moke 
capitalism create soculism in China so thit the i e two economic 
forces of human evolution will work side by suit in the civilization 
ot the futuic ” 

This •'duplex Asian adni.rer of Jefferson and l incoln was en- 
couraged by the fad th it ,n China some of the most formidable 
traditional barriers to democratic development were not present. 
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Since the breakdown of the feudal system twenty-three centuries 
earlier, China had had neither a hereditary aristocracy on the West- 
can model nor a caste system resembling India’s or Japan’s In gpite 
of economic, educational and political strata, ind the confining in- 
fluence of the family, there had alw tvs lx.cn a substantial amount of 
mobility in Chinese society Although in theorv the emperor had 
wielded automatic power, the ( hinese people had actually enjoyed 
local self-government to a rein triable degree 

In the long run Sun believed, this htent dcmo-ntic tradition 
might prove sigmfic intiv helpful tv) ( hina s new It adeis But he 
decided that it oilcred no substitute for tht urg.nt political action 
which the disintegrating political situation demandtd 

Suns agreement with the Soviet Union wa‘ his inul attempt to 
organize a soliJ political foundation It was a mairiage of conven- 
ience 

The irrangoniciit pioved to be convenient foi onl\ hvc vears, but 
that wouhl have been i fnolha»dv prc\Ktion in 1^2* when young 
Chiang Kai shek, armed with a ktlci « 1 introduction fiom«Sun to 
Lenin set oil for Mom <'w to undcreo mditarv instruction At the 
same time the able Bobht vis horodm i r nveJ in ( mh»n from Mos- 
cow to organize Suns Kuommt tne 11 is wis the inauguration of 
Sun"' last-dmh “triple policy” ol spec 'll friendship with Russia, ad- 
mission of Communis party members ,nlo the Kuomintang, and 
“politic it cm lncipahoR of woin*is and peasint*. 

The joint statement issued in 1°21 bv Sun and Soviet Ambas- 
sadoi Ioffe sounded blandly reassuring * Neither the Communistic 
order nor the Soviet system n sud ‘van actually be introduced 
into China, beciuse there do not exist here tl e conditions necessary 
for the successful establishment of either ( ommunism or Sovietism ” 
But unde* Comintern guidance, die new structurv of the Kuonnn- 
tang soon began to take on a Soviet image, complete with parly cells 
and a pohtburo Tn a mattei of months the Communist party seemed 
likely to become the dominating force in the kuormntang 

In March, 1925. in the mid»t of this ominous development, Sun 
Yat-sen died His alliance with Borodin left a conflicting legacy, and 
we can only guess whac turn his revolution might have taken had 
Sun survived a few more years 

On the one hand, devotion to his pnnciples was continually 
stressed by Sun’s eventual successor, Chisng Kai-shek The Kuomin- 
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tang embarked on the systematic promotion of a Sun Yat-sen cult, 
venerating him in monument, word and song as {he high priest of 
Nationalist China. 

On the other hand. Sun’s widow, the sister oi Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek, today has chosen to live in Peking, a disillusioned democrat, 
a member of the Standing Committee ot ihc People's Congress, and 
a useful symbol tor Communist propaganda. 

As a theorist Sun Yat-sen defied classification. As a personality he 
fluctuated between hK professed Western democratic roots and a 
confused Marxism. As a leader, he \>as admired, hated, ridiculed 
and adored down to tha last moments of lus life As the chief engi- 
neer of the anti Manchu revolution and a% a post mortem prophet 
and lawgiver, he lem.i.ns toJ i\ for millions of his divided countiy- 
men the George Washington ot China. 



CHAPTER 1 1 

The Disputed Inheritance 


( 'R t > r \i_ ir ift<_r Son s <K ith* the Russo- 
Chinese alliance sui* ivl tl mu in i\ So\n t prop i p uidisK ^peaihcadcd 
the nt impm .lM * 'nipuen dimlcd pnnupally against 

Britain m '<> md Bi'tuii icspondsd with m nor concessions 

at Hankow and ik \ imM/c pork 

Meaiw 1 ul oi i hud iot*nd of 1 indwd <*cntn p rentage, four 
>ears <f Tin PsSc rulitiiv t* min< r ivMtne ^hIimoii *n a Shanghai 
brokeiaer house mil cn*cr c in die. puhhc c\c lluouah his mis- 
sion to Mt»^oi\ < hi in » Kai Kk nic\ed cnujclu dl\ to issure his 
succes&ion to Sen ()\u the oSje^uon ot Hoiodm vho adsised 
caution and consolidation Chum undcrto« k his VutVrn txpcdi- 
tion which extended the powet of tnc central government to Shanghai 
and Nanking 

Once m control oi f enti i* C hinj, < Inane broke w»th the Soviet 
mission an * s^i up hh ow” mil d m Nankin" to <»ppo e «n attempt 
to orgam/e a "oscinmcnt of 1» it wing Ku umntirg ind C immumst 
leaders in Huikow In Apnl, 1**2* with the help ot arms from the 
French ConcCNSK>ns chief of police Chi mg i Phle^sk suppressed 
the rising labor movement of Shanghai with thousands of executions, 
and crushed a Communist coup oigani/ed by a ^oft spoken gentle- 
man whom the world 1 itci came to know as C he hi 1 n-1 u The Han- 
kow regime wis disbanded by a local general, and Borodin fled to 
Moscow 

This turn of events was a piofound shock to Stalin and the 
Politburo. Tiotsky had opposed any effort to work wilhm the Kuo- 
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mintang, perhaps sensing that it would eventually swallow up the 
Communist mhUiatois Stalin, however, had supplied the Borodin 
apprpach or the grounds that China was too primitive lor the 
development of an mdiginous C omnium .t movement and that^the 
situation must therefore be attacked throueh inhltiation Russian 
Communists, he ‘■aid, should ride to power m China through an 
alliance with tht Kuonnnl me Ihm at ♦he mht moment thev could 
discard their allies like so/n m\ squeezed out Unions But foi the 
time being it was the Communist lemons which wcie squeezed and 
disr arded 

After Stalin had assuicd his own ‘upremaev in the Kremlin the 
Commtern made a scapcgoit ol Chen lu hsiu i founder of the 
Chinese Communist p >ily and expelled him Borodin hunse’f was 
severely entiei/cd and ^ ears later for oflenses tar more tnvnl, he 
was banish i to an l »st Sthenin pn on eunip whern he died a 
few months be'ore Stalin in 19S2 

Ihc Soviet Union hid been invited to China under conditions as 
auspicious as <*nv 1 *.nin mieht hive dre imtd of In e fleet Moscow 
was given lart blatufu to dm el flu eomphtn n ind entrenchment 
ol Asia’s fn‘t ni.qor popular revolution 

What wcie the reasons lor thk. huniiliuing f ul >r * One ‘iirelv was 
the inability ol Moscow s revolution irv theorem. i ins to di ..vl from 
a distance the details of such a east operation lho f roh'ciu itself 
was compounded bv the krt un internal «■ ri« ’!c which w is then 
at its height 

But the most ii iporlant te ison for *h ' debacle w is the insistence 
of the f onimtem on a n urow Marxist i which simp! did not apply 
in rural China and whiel indeed could not h m worked in Russia. 
The flexible I enm had known when to follow Marx and when to 
improvise As ve Inve seen it w is not until his prcslimition of 
Noveiubci, 1917 givin" lind to the peisinis ti t hv considered the 
Russian Revolution ‘ irrevoc lblc ” 

But in 19?3 1 1 nm was dvin«\ md i is shrewd understanding of 
the forces which movt a primarily rural tconomv vas forgotten 
Clmgmg to the n irrow Marxist doctrine of a i evolutionary base 
among students and city winkers Bor >dins Comintern idvisers in 
China minimized the role ol the peasants who because ol their 
numbers and strategic ccoi« mic role, hold the kev to the success or 
failure of any Asian revolution 
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As we shrll see over and over again, it is those who understand 
and etnbrjce this principle of peasant power who have ridden, and 
still nde, the revolutionary tide m Asia It was Chin i*s sorrow that 
for two decades from 1929 to 1949 those who siw this principle 
most clearly were clustered in the Communist cimp of Mao Tse- 
tung Tor twentv crucial years Chiang Kai-shek cithei tilled to grasp 
the principle, or else was too encumbered with contiary pressures to 
translate it into positive policy 

Bom to peasant parents in a small Hunan village in 1891, Mao 
Tsc-tung early became a voracious reidei and a gifted writer He 
was fated with enthusiasm by his reading of Marx and I enm When 
Borodm arrived from Moscow, Mao’s name was among those put 
forwatd lor membership on the C cntral Committee of the Kuomin- 
tang By 19J4 he had been introduced to Sun Vat sen and Chiang 
Kai-shek, and w is working unobtmsively as t member of both the 
Communist parts and the Kuoimntane 

Later that v< u su.1 ness forced M^o to relurn to his native village 
of Shao Shm in Hunan Pros mu ft wax Irrt that M 10 fisst openly 
questioned the sill fats ol the oithoifau M must theory, preached by 
die Soviet emissaries tha* resolution mast come throueh proletarian 
uprisings m tht are it situs Pc hec imc convinced that the seeds of 
successful reso’t lis no* a mom’ tV s.orken o< Canton and 
Shanghii but irro-f* the pea ants in the mil lion or more small 
villages l.kc his own Snao Sh *n Thus M io lc lined and i bc^ished the 
lesson that 1 mm kiuw md that si din, icvcrtin >o pure Marx, had 
forgotten 

Recoverin'* his he ilth, Mio ibandontd lu» oratm/ilion of stu- 
dents workers and miners md instc id moved oat into the villages to 
agitate and organic among the per int liv October, 1926, his 
peasant associations eon*rolIed much of Hunan Province and boasted 
a menibeiship of ncarlv two million 

This experience confirmed Maos comution that the broad base 
of revolution u> power m China 1 iv tmoni* the pcismts He deter- 
mined to cuius lie them relentlessly 4 1 earn from the masses,” he 
once wrote at d then k ich them ” 

1 or a link M io s cffoits were slowed by a kremlin directive to 
the Commanist party warning against igr in in refuims on the ground 
tbit the C. hinese peas mis were not yet re idv l iter Mao declared 
that “dogmas are more useless than cow dung Dung can at least be 
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used as a fertilizer.** He himself was twice expelled by the Comin- 
tern for his devidtiomst policies 

Bijt soon the imported Soviet experts m revolubon departed in 
disgrace, and Mao saw his opportunity With lc^ •hin two hundred 
nfles and a thousand followers, and a dynamic idea iclevant and 
directed to China s tens of millions of peasant families, he wandered 
south in search of a raiding point 

On the mountain peak, of Lhingkanslian on the llunan-Kiangsi 
border k in South Central China, the future leadership of Communist 
China was forged in the meeting of Mao and Chu 1 eh, who in 1955 
was still second m command in the Peking Government 

Chu was born to wealth in the family of a Szechwan landlord. He 
learned the elements fr ucmlla warfare as a young battalion com- 
mander on the bordu of Yunnan A hngadiei *1 thirty three with a 
taste for li *h Me, Chu was a profe^ionil mditai/ adventurer 
until he w'ent to Germany m 1924 There he studied sociology at 
Gottingen, reformed his personal habits, and joined the German 
Communist party m Berlin 

From his o\ n rurj* south *o the time he had relumed to China 
over the Trans-Siberian Kaihoad, Chu had seen tn High of village 
Asia to have reached a conviction similar to Mao’s U 1 he people are 
the sea We are the fi h When the sea warm and friendly, we can 
swim m that sea and survive ” T tom the dav of their meeting, Chu 
and Mao determined to de. o> the kionuntmg ana establish a 
Communist China 

Although Ins soldier > still oulnumb* *d his riflc^ Chu built up the 
nucleus of the Red Army t > a hundrer thousand me » in four years* 
time In 19^ Chu, hcadjnr the four milhen man armv of Com 
munist China, ^till appeued to be Mio* unshakiple collaborator 
after a quarter of a cenluiv o f |ouTt effort 

Mao and C hu were joined in those earlv d ^ m Hunan by the 
other two ranking members of the to p e < ommumst hienrehy — 
the slim, tough, ascctie pirtj thcoretk*an Liu Sh*oehi, and the 
persuasive, shrewd. Parisian-trained foreign polity spokesman, Chou 
En-lai The r el itionship ol the^e four top leadeis of Red China has 
to all apptai lute* rem lined firm and unbroken through a genera- 
tion of tuimoil, from bitter adversity to swollen triumph 

The leadership of the Chinese Communist paitv sin^e 1928 has 
had the most extensive pradicil experience of government and 

H 
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revolution of 1 any Communist party anywhere. Pursuing their central 
policy of building* a Red Army based on agrarian revolution, Mao 
and his supporters promoted peasant uprisings, many of them 
blooay, in the South China hills of Kiangsi and Hunan. 

Their new revolutionary* government, calling itself the Hunan- 
Kiangsi Region Workers’ and Peasants’ Government, began to con- 
fiscate landlords’ land and to divide it among the peasants. In 
deference to Marx, paper legislation was adopted favoring the largely 
"nonexistent factory workers who might someday develop as a source 
of political power under a future Red government. 

In 1931 Mao proclaimed the Chinese Soviet Republic. With its 
capital at Jui-Chin in Kiangsi, it then controlled six districts. Fol- 
lowing the Japanese attack on Manchuria, it declared war on Japan. 

* * * 


IS/tb! AN WHILE in Nanking, Chiang Kai-sbek’s Na- 
tionalist Government during the decade from 1927 to 1937 was in 
many wavs proving to be more modern and effective than any gov- 
ernment China had previously known. Controlled by the Kuomintang 
on the basis of a party dictatorship, the government relied for its 
financial strength on the new Chinese mercantile circles of Shanghai. 

Chiang could point to considerable progress. Many restrictions on 
Chinese sovereignty, set down in the “unequal treaties’* against which 
Sun had spoken, were liquidated. A number of foreign concessions 
returned to Chinese control. I ho old Sino-forcign mixed court at 
Shanghai was abolished, and the government recovered most of its 
tariff and customs jurisdiction. 

Improved civil and criminal codes were developed and put into 
operation. Under the influence ol Western-trained financial adminis- 
trators like '1 . V. Soong, efforts were nude toward currency unifica- 
tion and the adoption of modern budgetary methods. A modest rail- 
way and highway building program went into effect. Tfie civil service 
was enlarged. 

Inroads were made against the old problems of opium cultivation, 
foot-binding and arranged marriages. In the rural areas, promising 
strides were made in literacy, public health, plant and animal breed- 
ing, and improved crop yields. The admirable efforts of Dr. James 
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Y. C. Yen biought more than twenty million people uifder a village 
development program similar in concept to that Being pressed suc- 
cessfully today in India. 

Many of these achievements under Chiang were genuine and 
encouraging. But somehow, measured against the felt necessities of 
the time, they appeared to the restless, impatient people as little 
more than gestures, sporadic and short-lived. In the main the grind- 
ing hardship of peasant life continued. 

For*many, land rents remained exorbitant, and the peasants had 
to pay them in labor or in kmd when they could not pay them in 
cash. Rates of interest, from 15 to 30 per cent continued on the 
“loans and advances” made in default of rent. “Military service exac- 
tions” still had to be met in the rural districts. local recruiting of- 
ficers decided who should be mobilized, and who not, on the basis 
of “exemption rates.” Often these payments found their way into 
the officers’ own pockets. 

For these reasons and because the peasants had so little sense of 
participation, the very real reforms that Chiang put into effect 
often proved unconvincing, and. as in Czarist Russia, merely 
whetted the demand for more sweeping change. ‘The problems of 
the Chinese countryside were so enormous,” one commentator has 
written, “and the pressure for change so great, that reforms were 
always likely to set off a chain of reaction toward revolt.” 

China’s influential student organizations also remained aloof and 
often hostile. The government was insufficiently awake to the neces- 
sity of inspiring and channeling ii.-.o constructive progress the 
turbulent currents of student opinion. Several times since .he “May 
4th” demonstration in 1919, the students had flared up in open, 
mass protest against foreign influence and domestic reaction. By 
1936 they were aroused over Chiang’s hesitation in lighting Japan. 

The gradual rejection of Chiang by a majority of the Chinese 
people was no less real for being long -1 ''wn-out and unspectacular. 
Bit by bit thcJCuomintang found itself drained of popular ideas and 
of popularly rooted idealism. 

On Chiang’s part it was not necessarily an absence of will, al- 
though many of his dilemmas were of his own making. Historical ac- 
cidents, political forces and personal pressures eventually engulfed 
him to a point beyond his capacity to arrest them. In the end events 
had built themselves up to a tragedy of helplessness. 
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Chiang was a soldier who like most soldiers gave highest priority 
to the creation of a strong national army. Too often neglecting the 
importance oi ideas and the stubborn power of people caught up 
by their influence, he assumed, as many of our generals do today, 
that the defeat of Communism was primarily a military problem. 

To assist in the task of building a competent army he called in 
expensive, piofevuonal foieign advisers. American generals who 
assumed this tolc in the 1940’s and ’50's>, had their Russian pred- 
ecessors in the ’20\ and their German ptedeves-ors in the ’30’s. 

Chiang ginihled that Chinese patriotism, devoid of mudi other 
social ot economic content, would provide i sufficient base for the 
building oi n shone aimy — a point on which Mao’s lodgment proved 
superior (’buna hoped that i national arms would help mold a na- 
tional consciousness that would displace the warlords in the al- 
legiance of i ho people, inJ thereby bolster the power of the Kuotnin- 
tang Go. on mem 

Chiang knew ton that his aimy would be indispensable against 
either Japanese ot domestic Communist enemies In e >ilv 1931 with 
the Japanese invasion of Manchuria, he had to make up his mind 
which to lit*l»t. Alone, his fon.es weic obviously unable to cope with 
both threats. 

The Japanese had timed their aggression wiselv Occupied with 
deepening depression at home, unable to resolve their own conflicts 
of interc-t or U* muster their courage, the Western powers had 
nothing to otfet ( Inna out moral support At the League of Na- 
tions sessions m Geneva when Russian Foreign Minister Litvinov 
appealed for a collective stand against the Japanese invasion, the 
British and J tench refused to do moie than express their disap- 
proval, and out State Department was content to say that it would 
not rccogm/e the fruits of Japanese aggression. 

The Soviet 1’iuon has "onsislently made the most of this failure of 
this failure ol the Atlantic nations to come to China's aid. On July 
22, 1937, said “Japan succeeded in carrying,out hci plans 

in Manchuria onl\ a* a result of the passivity of the Western powers. 
Indeed open acquiescence on ihc part of England played no small 
part in the Japanese conquest in 1931 and 1932.” 

IJtvinov chaired at Geneva that the British had a secret agree- 
ment with the Japanese to stand aside while Japan gobbled np Man- 
churia, in return for their promise to stay out of Central China 
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where British business interests were extensive Although the Soviet 
delegate had welcomed the efforts of Seeietary oPStitc Stimson to 
employ the Nine Power Treaty to stop Japanese icsression. he 
shrewdly pointed out th it during the ensuing years ’he I'nituf J^atcs 
continued to make luge profit 1 - as the principal supplier of oil and 
war material to Iipan 

For Ameucan-Chmesc relations, this whole episode was a costly 
lesson m the h\ f oensy and uselessness of l*»hthc uled pmrantees 
Manchjna was precisely the place where the United St iks h id o\er- 
ext nded its diplnm ltic commitments } > Hay’s Open Door Policv of 
1900 and bv the Nine Power 7ieat\ -lgned in W ishm^ton m 1922 
The temtorial integrity of China had been spt< dicaltv cuirmtccd” 
by both 

Yet fir from bruising our military ‘tiength in*o line with these 
ambitious l ldcrtaKmgs, the same Washington ( ontciciice which 
produced th* treats i suited in do inn micnt igrccm^nts rendering 
the Lnitcd States nulitardv impotent in the Wesiem P fic 

In 1931 the Jipmese concctls issimtd that our icntion would 
be lunited to the wringing < f hind' and the gnt'hins o’ teeth en- 
feebled deserted and diwded < lima v«as left to her own di ’ ices in 
meeting the first in the senes of agmssions thit led f o th Second 
World Wai 7h<* f let that the S<n,ct Tnion was *hc otuv pition 
which appealed rei ty to act in thur behalf made a deep impression 
on the Chine 'C people 



CHAPTER 12 


The Long March 


F AC LI) with two enemies Chung first 
turned his attention to a scries cl annuiil it ion campaigns ' designed 
to wipe out the pockeis oi t omniums! strength in Hunan and 
Kungsi. I he type ol ik it rise he tneoun eted was su t .’e*tcd by four 
slogans in 11 st at the tn it* at Ma > - htadqu irur, in ( lun 'kanshan. 
They ait a striking pnvic* of the methods of g jet rill a warfare 
which tlie Red \riuv liter utnued on a lirue stale' ind which ilo 
Chi Minh Don owed to drive the I tenth from lndo-( htna 

1. “When the enc.iw advances, we retreat ’ 

2. “VV hen the entin' halts <.nd encamps, we trouble them “ 

3 “Wlien the t«ki i\ seeks to avoid a battle, we attaek ’* 

4. “When the enemy reticats, we puisue ” 

For two oi three yens these methods enabled Mao and Chu Teh 
to’ conduit a h< ldmg operation But by the end of 1934 their 
“Chinese Soviet R. public’ had eollap-i J under Chung's steady at- 
tack. The s mu' ion calk'd lor a major rt treat, Jnd the histone Long 
March was decided upon ll was an exploit which eventually turned 
retreat into victors 

The hard core of twenty thousand survivors wno emerged two 
years later at their powcrlul new base in Y e-nan, North China, had 
endured famine and epidemics, ambushes and battles without num- 
ber. Traveling on toot for six thousand miles — twice the width of 
the American C'ontment- they had traversed twelve provinces of 
China, temporarily occupied sixty-two cities and crossed twenty- 
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four of the largest rivers and eighteen of the biggest mountain ranges 
in Asia Fighting their way through hundred'.* of thousands of 
Kuymmtang troops, this aimed migration it id passed through 
regions pope! lied bv more thin 200 million people 

Between battles, the Communists hid called nass meetings in 

every occupied town to explain then rural revolution and their anti- 

Japanese polity llitv had staeed thcetiic it pert n m inces freed 

many pnsonett confiscated the pmper'v ot tiaitois kuommtang 

oflicMls, big landlords .ind tax collectors- mil di tmuiicd their 

goods among the poor 1 or dramatic impact rh< it it of the Long 

March itself could scarcely have lx 'n excelled 
» 

Eighty thousand nxn loar times as m inv as survived, were lost 
en route lhe wives ol M 10 and Chou I n lai vuc two ol lie thirty 
women who had to icich ^enir Uucc of Mj>s childien were 
abandoned to local peasants during the T ong M m h. md edoits to 
locite them since have proved fruitless lhe weak and uncertain 
fell by the wayside 

The '■mvivor' were tired and worn, but they were steeled for fu- 
ture stiug«le In the midst of incredible tebersitv Mao had assured 
his own coni ml of Ins toiccs ind the Rid Anm and its leadership 
had been given the hirdesi possible training In vc r to come the 
common experience of the Iona Much would me the eventual 
rulets of Red China a common bond of cxtraoidinary iiiength for 
their longer march to powei 

Horn NM to l l H6 w »lc he fought <^utn < M o's Communist 
forces, Chiang ivic ground before the Japimse onshuuht in Man- 
churia and Noith China By Dcecnlxr, 1 1 (>, his tioops were be- 
ginning to clem ind that thev turn tl air guns on the fore gn invaders 
rather than the domestic rebels 

At that moment Chiang was suddenly kidnaped bv Chans Hsueh- 
hang, the commander of Manchurian foices Out of this situation 
came an agreement tor a united front ag.i>n»t the Lipanese, nego- 
tiated by C hung and Chou Cn-lai C'i. ing’s life h xl been in icopardy, 
and Chou-lai’ii id been in a position to pull the tuggci Peihaps this 
was why Chiang Liter referred to him a» “a re isonable Communist,” 
implying that for the time being— and at least with Chou— co- 
existence was possible 

The new Communist base at Yenan was not merelv a remote 
refuge for the survivors of the Long March It was brilliantly 
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situated strategically as well. In Yenan the destinies of China, Japan 
and the USSR wire geographically interwoven. Aware of this, and 
perhaps alarmed that the united front under Chiang might awaken 
an evci stronger national consciousness, the Japanese hastened their 
attack on China proper. In 1937 the Chinese- Japanese War began 
in earnest with the assault on the Marco Polo bridge near Peking. 

As evidence of the new national unity, the Red Army was tech- 
nically placed under the command of the central government, and 
the revolutionary Communist program was toned down. But its prin- 
ciples were carefully kept alive. The Long March had deepened 
Mao’s old convictions about the basic source oi China's power. 
“Only with an awakened peasantry can wc fight the Japanese,” he 
declared. 

Until August, 1945 and the final collapse of Japan, a semblance 
of co-operation was maintained in China between the*Kuomintang 
and the Communists. It was a kind of sporadic co-operation inter- 
spersed with occasional fighting, for the united front had really 
cracked as early as 1940. Both sides constantly maneuvered for com- 
petitive advantage. 

In 1938 Japanese control of the seacoast and communications 
forced Cliiang to move into the interior of .Szechwan Here in his new 
capital of Chungking, he continued to repicscnt the official central 
government. Mao Tse-tung at his headquarters in Yenan was the 
effective leader of a large and growing aiea under Communist con- 
trol. 

During these years Mao wrote a number of short books in which 
he argued that the strategy required by the wai against Japan applied 
equally to China’s postponed internal struggle. ”1 he villages and the 
countryside will defeat the cities and the towns,” he said propheti- 
cally. “I he war of resistance is rSally a peasants’ war. Everything 
we use in resistance, everything we live on, is really given to us by 
the peasants . . . who art our all.” 

As the Japanese captured the coastal cities, ( 'hiang lost not only 
the customs revenue, but also his chief source of indigenous sup- 
port. Many oi the merchants and bankers of the coastal cities had 
been enlightened conservatives of a relatively modern, business- 
minded generation. The landlords of the Western provinces were the 
archaic conservatives of a dead past. 

Thus when Chiang went to Chungking, he had to rely increasingly 
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upon people who were totaQy oat of touch with the Revolutionary 
march of events This in tom brought his Nationalist government 
face to face with growing peasant <mimosity 

Despite the final victory over Japan, the Chungking interim, un- 
avoidable in a military sense, gravely handicapped C hi inn's efforts 
to create a unified, non Communist C him Tax md recruitment 
policies further aroused the peasants Corruption sapped the morale 
of the country Inflation shattered its economic structure and un- 
dermined the Civil Service 

Caught with Communist harassment, inadequate resouices, dis- 
obedient regional commanders, and chronic gialt spreading through 
his official household, and without ideas to rally public support, 
Chiang became less and less capable of pioviding the d, <• perately 
needed moral fervor Ihe memory and appreciation of his tarlier 
achievements gradually were dimmed b> the blight of this I iter weak- 
ness The confident promises of Mao and his colleagues in the North 
contrasted appealingly with the doubt? and disintegration among the 
Nationalists m Chungking 

With single minded tenacity the Communists had become identi- 
fied with the revolutionary forces which Hung had >tt m motion 
nearly a century before By wtr’s end m August I #15, the seeds 
sown in then lorn? m uch to power had prepared the C mnee earth 
for a quick ham st 


* * * *■ 


In October 1945 Mao and Chiang issued a joint state- 
ment pledging thc*r common desire for peace and unity But clashes 
between the C oinmumsts md Nationalists had airtudy bioken out 
in the race to occupy Manchuria, and by th* end ot the month there 
was fighting m eleven provinces 

At first tlie people in the Japanese evacuated temtorv warmly 
welcomed the returning Nationalists, but disemhamment soon set in. 
There were few new faces among the leaders coming back from 
Ch ungking Most of the old, ineffective Kuomintang executives had 
not only retamed but intrenched their personal positions from 1938 
to 1945 The callous gtaft and inefficiency which pockmarked their 
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resumption «f power quickly dulled the luster of liberation. Inflation 
skyrocketed as thf fighting resumed. 

In December one of America's most distinguished soldiers, and 
statesmen. General George Marshall, was sent to China as Special 
Representative of the President. He spent a year in patient, untiring 
negotiation seeking to arrange a lasting cessation of hostilities and to 
promote a coalition government. For a few months firing ceased. 
Then each side charged the other with reejp 'nine it. 

Gradually it became apparent that there was no valid hops for a 
coalition, either under the leadership of Huang or of the liberal 
moderates. As he leti China in January, 1947, to become Secretary 
of State, General Marshall blamed mutual distrust and extremists 
on both sides for the lailute of his mission. 

As the country slipped into open civ ii war, a casual observer 
might have concluded that the Nationalists 4 ill Ind evejy advantage. 
They wore the leg illy rccogni/ed government 1 hey had more ter- 
ritory. r Fhey hail h-iger armies, far better equipped. ’Their armies 
were backed by a navy and an air force, both lacking to the Com- 
munists. 

The Central Government had received $2 billion worth of sup- 
plies and financial ail appropriated by the Cnited Slates Conuress. 
In addition the Nationalists Ii id been permitted to buv over a billion 
dollars' worth ot \mencan war surplus propeity wherever it was 
available at the lutio of twenty-five cents to the dollar. I»y the fall 
of 1946, American Ajm\ missions had trained and equipped forty 
Kuomintang divisions, in addition to the twenty which were trained 
and equipped duim<' die war against Japan 

Yet by the end of 191" M to Tse-lune’* Red Annies were gen- 
erally on the offensive \gainst Cliiang\ formidable appearing but 
often dispirited division*, they tlu#w not only bullets, grenades and 
shells, but explosive new ideas. The Nationalists could onlv answer 
with guns which for the most pail were in tha hands of men with 
little tom iclioti 

Two years later, after a scries of sweeping victories, the People's 
Republic of China was proclaimed from Peking. On Deeemhcr 7, 
1949, eight vcais to the day alter the Japanese struck Pearl Harbor, 
Chiang Kai-shek took up his new headquarters in Formosa, and the 
Communist victoiy on the mainland was assured. 

Ever since then a bitter partisan controversy has raged in America 
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m a futile and often emotional effort to apportion the blame for the 
final collapse ol the anti-Commumst fortes It will serve no purpose 
to add to that controversy here The facts are complex and in some 
cases still obscure But m all the charges and counteichan>*», we 
should strive at lcist to keep tledrly before us those central lessons 
from the C hina tragedy about which there is little dispute 
Dr John 1 eight on Stuart, American Ambassador to ( Inna during 
Chiangs last three sears »in the mainland has himself been critical 
of some aspeeb ot American policy during that period \ cl dt awing 
on his own forts ye lr experience m China, Dr Stu irt wrote m 1954 
‘ Ihe Kuonnnt ina h id vome into power Ur<>e)v on the n gitive urge 
of overthrowing an ellcte and alien imperial dvnisty and then ot 
doing the s »mc to r< *uonal wailords r ilher thin on the more positive 
aims of d f nu> ric, anc* socnl rtforni 
l ndei Cl *an T he continued Acre hid been profiteering from 
public iunds pnnnry concern over tanuly or fneiids or faction 
ritlur llm the i iuh of the countrv the pusMiie to ninntam aD- 
peir nc.s buic ituritic led ♦ ipr nd mcooipc tenet [alll 

amnst tbs, h el Mtunu o f m mipov riled poputiee nd of the 
skillfal use oi knder resourets h\ thi Coiiimunists 

Vkhiuvcr < buna per end rtpu ltion f »r mte rit\ he was sur 
rounded on *1 levels by an in pt o'hbiildo n \ hieh ei cr dited his 
leadership Although in my of l*»s N ition bst soldicis were prepared 
ti hi hr braulv ind well whole hvisions *cu sold out bv their 
commindeis wiinout firm a i shot 

A 1 irgc pioportion of the American mihtm supplies furnished to 
the Nation ihst Armies ]J| mto e >mniunist hinds through such 
defections md sauend is As tit m uilien u »et u its incredible 
corruption ind i it liked increase in tcirorism oveitook the Kuo- 
mmting In projoition >s its p ruble ms grew its letdership moved 
not toward the desperm lv needed politi tl md ctononue reforms 
but tow tie re letion This pushed the noi» t onmunist reformers, 
modcrites iru? 'nlJlijsntsi i stcidily hclctt 

In the summer of 1947 Cicncral Wtdemevtr hid b^en sent on a 
special mission to Chin i On June 11 1951 btfore i Scnite Com- 
mittee hr w is is! cd whv ( hina f ell Pumanlv lor 1 its of stunt," 
he replied It w is not lack of equipment In ny tudiment they 
could have defended the Yangtze with btoomsiichs it thev nad had 
the will to do it ’ 
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Time Magazine, one of Chiang's most vigorous American sup- 
porters, quotes the Generalissimo as telling the National Assembly 
in Taipeh after his retreat to Formosa: “1 must put the blame on 
myself, . . . the disastrous military reverses on the mainland were 
not due\o the overwhelming strength of the Communists, but to the 
organizational collapse, loose discipline, and low spirits of the party 
members.” 

Many Americans had assumed confidently that the Chinese would 
never accept Communism because of their religious faith and close 
family ties. But these proved to be flimsy obstacles in the face of the 
stronger revolutionary power and persuasiveness of Mao and his 
associates. 

In any event China's rcvolul ionary drive, first exhibited in the 
days of the J'aipings. laler retreshed by the revolutionary activity 
and writings of Sun Yni-sen, finally passed from the hands of Chiang 
to the hands of Mao. 1 his dynamism, often fostered and encouraged 
by the ideas of the West, had to find some place to go. The Com- 
munists were prepared to harness it skillfully to their own ends. As 
the political hopes of the Chinese people faded under Nnfionalist 
ineptness and corruption, they reached desperately for Communism 
as the only means available to bring them back to life. 

Japanese aggression, of course, had helped make rertain that Com- 
munism was the only moms available by drying up alternative demo- 
cratic povib’litic, Thus in retrospect it is difficult to see how the 
Communist victory ind* ! na could have been forestalled by anything 
short of a sweeping economic and political reform program in 
China's one million villages, beginning not much later than 1940 
when the second united front with the Communists ceased to operate. 

Yet to Chiang this probably seemed Impossible, for lack of funds, 
staff, production, railroads, will power and ideas — in additton to the 
adverse effect such a program would have had on his political and 
financial support from the landlords and provincial warlords. After 
Pearl Harbor, America was faced with a war on two continents, and 
was in no position to promote or aid such a program. 

When the war with Japan was over, the only remaining alternative 
would have been serious, massive intervention by the United States 
Army, Navy and Air Force. But by 1945, as we have seen, Amer- 
ican armed intervention was so politically impossible that we were 
not even called upon to debate its wisdom. Some American poli- 
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ttclans who later sought personal political advantage ffcm CMangfl 
tragic collapse were at that time among the moss insistent on im- 
mediate American demobilization. 

Our partisan controversy on China policy has cost A aerica 
heavily. Among other things it has obscured what may be fie most 
crucial lesson we have to learn if we are to deal successfully with 
the peoples of the Middle World. 

Against a background *f rural poverty Mao reaped his victory by 
appealing successiully to the peasants, who in Asia aie the deep 
and lasting source of strength. Mao realized that by firing their 
enthusiasm he could create a force capable of defying and eventually 
defeating sizable, well-equipped armies. He placed bis principal 
faith in the history-shaping power of ideas in the hands of a dedi- 
cated, organized, skillfully led minority, and he won. 

As wc sh-*ll see later, our persistent failure to understand the 
implications of hi> victor}' contributed heavily to another dramatic 
and predictable defeat at the hands of new peasant Communist 
forces live jears later in Indochina. 



CHAPTER 13 


Cliiiw a nJ the Cold War 


A HE new regime was hardly installed in 
Peking before Mao and Stalin announced the signing of a thirty- 
year treat) ot friendship in Moscow m February, 1950 Foui months 
later the Korean Communists drove across the Thirty-eighth Parallel, 
the Seventh Fleet scaled off Formosa, and the United Nations forces 
went into action In October, the Chinese Communists themselves 
struck across the \alu and American and Chinese soldiers found 
themselves face to face across bayonets for the fir>t time in history. 

All of thi- was disconcerting to those who had hoped that Moscow 
and Peking would be unable to de\elop a common basis for action. 
Mao's emphasis on peasant jcforn.s. and his moderate statements on 
economic policv fa\crh«p maintenance of private ownership in cer- 
tain areas, had encouraged wishful thinking. There were some who 
thought that once m power he might reject Marxist dogma, and even 
refrain from identifying his international policies with those of the 
Soviet Union. 

But such hopes turned out to be "naive. In setting aside doctrinaire 
concepts when they failed to fit the Chinese scene, Mao had always 
been able to quote Lenin himscli. "Obviously," Lenin once wrote, 
“the Chinese Communist Party had to make an independent study oi 
the complex problem** with which it was faced, basing its decision on 
the universal truth of Marxism, and on the concrete practice of the 
Chinese Revolution 

There was nothing rigid about such standards, and while pursuing 
flexible policies, Mao had continued to stress his verbal devotion to 
Leninist principles on every possible occasion. 
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Nor had Mao ever hesitated to accept Stalin as the leader of the 
world revolution, despite ample cause foi remote over Kremlin 
policies thus Mao had apparently forgiven Stalin tor a typical 
Moscow zig/ig when, in April. 1941 the K'tmJm switched trom 
vigorous opposition to lap uksc regression in \sia to an apparent 
acceptance of its consequences While the Tapanc c Annies were 
piepanng lot their mva.ion of Southeist Asia <md to< the strike at 
Pearl Harboi. the Soviet, l r nion sinned a pact ot friendship and 
neutrality with lap in that hu-slia hailed enthus, istkullv “Having 
passed through i multitude ol difficult experiences there is no doubt 
thit Soviet f ipane«e i**l itions arc no* entering a new phase which 
promises to hcai fruit ’’ 

A sampling ol the truit qnnUy followed Within Mils davs, Nazi 
Germany, Jap ms ills, invided the Soviet l ruon Within eight 
months tlic J in ine^c struck it P^arl Harboi u nd hunched their 
armies into SouiIkm t Asn, thus diluung the efforts m Russia’s new 
Wcstvrn allies in 1 uiope 

Mao had an even more personal reason to he distressed b\ Soviet 
tactics St ihn h>d 'vtn >o sure of f Inane’s si<pr«.tuac> in China at 
tlic end of Woild W ar II, that the Soviet note i«.companving ihe 
SiPO Soviet Ir^ity of lrniidslnp snmed in Mo cow ip August, 
194*5, mm.cd that moial and material suppuit from the l SSR should 
be “entndv men to the National h ivernmenf i' the cvPtnt gov- 
ernment of < Inna A la t as Ot toiler, j‘47 S> ll n stiff seemed 
unawue of the <oicts w hit i, M io vv „s me/ iui< so killlullv But 
Mao, a reili.t u> ihi affoid to pr use and wait 

It cost hnn nothing ti .i\, a> he 1 on Si din s *i\tieth buthdaj; 
“Marx is dead md so are hngiK anu l e run ll is i >rt it thm* that 
mankind has St.din Hid there' been no Stalin who would there be 
to give dircction>* Sim e we h ivc 1 im thine, t n ao well' I his was 
extravagant hut well timed flatters to a man who hid so con- 
sistently misjudged the poaoi ot the C lune*e Re\ohit»on 

The Korean W u bum ’tit Russ'di n d Cnme.e poiKPs together 
again with a thud Ihe reasons tor tne Chines* t ommunist entry 
into that war have been the obje*et of considerable controversy. 
Plausible explanations include a combination of the following 
genuine Chin* sc alarm at the possibihi> ol an \menean Army estab- 
lished along the Yalu. Russian pressure to keep the Chinese 
embroiled bc>ond their borders, an opportunity foi Peking to divert 
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popular attention from domestic difficulties to a patriotic maty 
against a foreign foe, the need to control Manchuria as an indus- 
trial base and avoid Russia’s domination of it, and a chance to buOd 
op Chinese military and political prestige throughout Asia. 

Unreasonable as it appears to us Americans, most non-Com- 
xnunist observers in Asia are inclined to think that the Chinese, 
largely cut off from all outside contacts except those with Moscow, 
acted on the assumption that we were determined to destroy them. 
Whatever the real reason or reasons, the Communists used the war 
effectively to consolidate their hold on China itself. 

By late 1952, however, the fighting had probably become a lia- 
bility to the Chinese Government. In October, 1952, while 1 was in 
New Delhi. Chou En-lai indicated to the Indian Ambassador in 
Peking, that the Chinese Government looked with favor on the 
truce resolution offered by the Indian delegation to the United 
Nations. 

The leadcis of the Indian Government, and most of the other 
ambassadors in New Delhi, were, like myself, convinced that the 
Chinese rejected this truce offer only under heavy Soviet pressure, 
dramatized by VishimAy's attack on the Indian proposals concern- 
ing the prisoners of war issue as a “rotten resolution.” 

Stalin’s death itself, of course, helped to equalize positions at the 
Russo-Chincse bargaining table. While Stalin was alive, Mao could 
hardly he placed on the same pedestal as the “great leader of all 
mankind.” But Maltajioy and Chou En-lai walked side by side 
behind Stalin's coffin, and mounted the podium of the mausoleum 
step by step and shoulder to shoulder. 

Praula published an arranged photograph, ostensibly showing 
Stalin, Mao and Malenkov in Moscow at the time of the Sino-Soviet 
pact in 1950. Mao's biilhday in December, 1951. was an occasion 
in Russia for more pomp than had been accorded any of the present 
Soviet rulers. Mao's selected works were published simultaneously 
in Moscow and Peking. The appearance of the fourth volume in 
1955 gave Soviet papers a new opportunity to outdo one another in 
praising their illustrious Asian ally. 

Mao reciprocated by pledging his confidence and continued 
friendship to the new Moscow leadership. In a special article in 
Pravda, he staled that the new rulers “will unquestionably be able 
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to continue the cause of Comrade Stalin, to move forward brifliandy 
the great cause of Communism.” 

In^both China and Russia the great mstrumcnts'of indoctrination 
- — the radios and newspapers, the public speeches, the school pro* 
gram — have presented a solid picture of Russo-Chmese umj> What- 
ever the ordinary man could see and hear brought him "to the con- 
clusion that there is complete agreement m thought and action. 

Between the two countries there has been an expanding two-way 
traffic of personnel exchanges Not only Soviet machinery but Soviet 
planners, technicians and skilled workmen are being sent to China. 
Chinese specialists and students m turn are being sent to Russia for 
training and education * The largest group of foreign students in 
Soviet universities is now Chinese 

In China there is an energetic campugn to tcich the Russian 
language to as many Chinese as Aist as possible '‘Russian is the 
tongue of Lenin and the key to socialism,” declares C hien Tsun jui, 
secretary general of the Smo-Soviet friendship Association “With 
Russian mastered the language barrier and the greatest obstacle to 
Smo-Soviet friendship will be iemo\cd” 

In those areas where So/iet experience is relevant to Chinese 
needs, Soviet models will undoubtedly continue to be used 1 hus in 
September, 1054, the deputies to the National People’s Congress, the 
Communist equivalent of a legislative assembly meeting ai Peking, 
approved a law undci which the country would be governed by a 
state council composed oi thuty five mimstcrj. Avail tble details 
show that sixteen of these ministries are to follow a Soviet pattern of 
administrative procedure ihe Chir'se Five Year Plan strikingly 
reflects its Russian model, not only n its techniques, bu* its heavy 
primary emphasis on industrial development. 

Because of such parallels, mans Americans have seemed to look 
on China as a larger satellite version of Communist Albania This is 
a profound mistake Ihe Kremlin must deal with Peking as an equal 
or near equal, and the Chinese Cc ir-'umsts arc h trd bargainers. 
The extent to* which the Moscow Go»crnment is willing to placate 
Chinese ambition is shown m the return of Port Arthur and in other 
concessions given bv Bulganin and Khrushchev m their visit to China 
in the fall of 1954 

Should the nttur.il pull of common enemies and a common 
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ideology weaken, Moscow has for the present at least one important 
means of keeping Peking reasonably in line China is still critically 
dependent on Russia for arms, raw materials and technical help in 
her ambitious program of industrialization 

The <snccess of this program is crucially important, both for the 
domestic success of the Peking regime and for the prestige it seeks in 
Asia Awaie of all this, the Kremlin may be expected to pursue a 
delicately balanced policy which will p' icate the Chinese hunger 
for industrial expansion while trvmg to keep that expansion within 
bounds which could not menace the position of the USSR 

* * * 


BlTWFFN 19S1 Jnd 1955 I have had the opportunity 
to talk to scores of people who ha\c visited ( ommumst China They 
include British Indians Pakistani Buime^e Indonesians and Jap- 
anese Among them hav<- beta povtinment officials educators social 
workers, clubwomen ind engineers Me *t of them hue bc>*n consci- 
entious moderate people, for these, not the fellow triselcrs, are the 
visitors whom the ( oirmumsts have been most anxious to convince 
Their reports si ow a surprising amount ot agreement Most of 
them *ay thit the old liughttr, gaiety and ehami hue disappeared 
from Peking ind have been succeeded by a drab dcdicitcd uniform- 
ity Soleheis in the Atrcets look well fed ind huskv Workers put in 
an eight hour da\ six d is week without hohdtss to cam an 
avetage monthly wage equivalent to ibout twenty three dollars 
Strategic positions of responsibility from the civil service to fac- 
tory supervision of the precious Soviet built machines, have been 
given ior the mod pirt to verv young men ind woirnn With their 
new responsibilities gn a major vested interest in the continuation 
of the present regime 

From the walls of offices and factories, innumerable propaganda 
posters look down Some ot these show grotesque caricatures of 
M Wa!l Street imperialists” being swept off “Taiwan” (lormosa) by 
the stout bavonets of the “liberators of the People’s Army ” 
America is the enemy Anti Western animosities generated by a 
century of subservience, are now deliberately duected at the United 
States Once China’s great Western friend, the educatoi cf thou- 
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sands of Chinese youths, the announced protector of Chinese teed' 
tonal integrity, the United States has been transformed into a 
“paper tiger/’ the symbol of everything a proud and ancient race 
should resent and lampoon. 

Most mainland Chinese probably still believe that., America 
started the Korean Wai and used germs in an effort to start country' 
wide epidemics. Indeed the germ warfare hoax is smilingly credited 
by Chinese officials with having promoted everything ftom new in- 
terest is public health to anti-Western solidarity. Foreign visitors are 
told how grateful China is to America for her “baibanc methods of 
making war.” lhc popular fear of American-dropped, germ-laden 
insects, it is said, is responsible for the obvious cleanliness of the 
cities, and for the dramatic new intere>t in exterminating vermin. 

Both hatred of America and the military requirements of the 
Korean War helped the Poking Government to fasten its grip on its 
vast territory, to smash the ancient family system, to cieate the 
world’s hugest fighting army, and to secure a measure of acceptance 
for the rugged steps required to change an agricultural nation into a 
formidable industrial power 

A systematic effort has also been made to exterminate the Chris- 
tian missionary* movement in China In April, 1953, at the Hong 
Kong border station I watched some of the six thousand expelled 
missionaries cioss over the steel railway bridge on their return to 
the West. By 1955 probably no more than lour hnndred still re- 
mained in China, with most of them in jail qt under house arrest. 

For years the C'hnsti in missionary movement had been a principal 
vehicle for the introduction of We.su m technology and values into 
Chinese society. Thirteen Christian colleges and universities had 
made valuable contributions to Chinese life and development. Mis- 
sion schools had led in introducing scientific agricultural methods, 
public health, literacy and handicraft industries Modern medicine 
and hospitalization in China had been primarily missionary con- 
tributions. Converts to Christianity Vd included the Methodist 
Chiang Kai-shek 

But as we saw earlier, Christianity had always been handicapped 
by its identification with Western domination — as well as by the 
unhappy competition among its various branches, and by the cor- 
ruptibility of many of the Kuomintang leaders who professed it 
Perhaps it was too much to hope that Christianity might have stimu- 
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fated a dynamic program of workable answers to the stark pwMewi, 
of mass poverty, to the archaic pattern of rural property owner* 
Ship, and to the accumulated injustices which Christianity itself had 
helped so mightily to expose. 

At asjc.rate during the last thirty years, a large and growing nunt* 
her of Christian -educated, idealistic Chinese, who rejected the 
status quo and saw the need to build a ‘'New China,” became dis- 
illusioned, drifted away from the Church /md joined the Communist 
party, or like their many counterparts in Italy and France, caw no 
inconsistency in belonging to both 

By 1945 hundreds of China’s Christian-educated youths had 
braved danger and “eaten bitterness” to reach Yenan Many fonner 
students ot Christian universities joined the Red guerrillas, de- 
veloped a loyalty to M.u> J se-tung, and are now important officials 
under the new regime Some hdve assisted not only m the current 
expulsion of foreign missionaries, but in the persecution of Chinese 
Christian clergymen who have had the coutage to stand out against 
the new Commumst-oiiented puppet chuichcs. which Peking has 
created for propaganda purposes 

For the atheists who now run China ha\e not hesitated to use 
religion when it fits their needs. “It it does not interfere with the 
People’s Republic,” said Mao Tse-tung, “the People’s Republic 
will not interfere with it''— except, of course, to induce it to serve 
state purposes. 

There are probafefy many reasons why Buddhism has been a par- 
ticular obiect of Communist blandishments The seat of Lamaisra, 
an outgrowth of Buddhism, lies in the heart ot uneasy Tibet. There 
are millions of additional Buddhists in Sinkiang and Outer Mongolia, 
There are many more among China’s strategically situated, rice-rich 
neighbors to the *outh 

Today the newly repaired and ornamental Lama Temple of 
Peking is a spectacular showplace, and the officially sponsored All- 
China Buddhist Association calls on members of that faith to work 
for “the unity of all Buddhists to support the Motherland and world 
peace." 

Such manipulation of religion hardly disguises the fact that the 
government has set out deliberately to change the ethical and moral 
basis of Chinese life and to establish the “new morality.” Article 42 
of the Common Program provides that “love of the fatherland, love 
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of the people, love of labor, love of science, and cane of public' 
property shall be promoted as the public spirit of alt nationals,** 
"throe “five loves” are now the basis of citizenship in the People’s 
Republic. 

The individual is subordinated to the state by a constant emphasis 
on collective action 1 he family is directed to serve the state’s in- 
terests, and class consciousness has become the basis for all political 
action. Ihere is one standard of behavior toward the friends of the 
revolution, and a different one for its enemies who must be do* 
strayed 

In various ways the status of women has impros cd However, 
everythin? possible is being done to destroy family loyalties, and 
children are expected to testify aeiinst parents In August 19S1, 
according to reports in Cmrcse Communist newspapers, the young 
Communist daughter of one of Cftiang kai-shck’s firmer military 
comrades demanded that her father be put to di ith to set an 
example of what b ippens to all enemies of the people ” Similar 
instances are frequently reported over the Chinese radio Mutual 
spying and laU beanne is encouraged The People v Daily of Peking 
calls on party members to waleh strictly, s«dcmatirall\, regularly” 
every other member ‘ including even the mo't responsible ones ” 

Mao's one-time assertion of modest friendship for lrec enterprise 
has been belied by a calc dated effort of partv agitators to turn the 
ire of the people agumt businessmen, huge and sin <11 And m the 
countryside the lynch spiru nas been caicfy lly nurtured Squads of 
professional demtgtgues were sent into the villages to >elect land- 
lords for Widely attended public exc ution, m the 'Suppression of 
Counter-Revolutionaues Campaign New techniques of foam wash- 
ing were adopted 

During the Koiean War the n&mbcr of newspapers was reduced 
bom two thousand to fifty-three, each of which w i« ordered strictly 
to follow the partv luic laid down by the Pck' ig Piop’e r Daily, the 
Official Communist party organ rhe ict Communist practices of 
eliminating unpopular paragraphs in histoiy hooks were borrowed. 
Millions of books were confiscated, either to be burned or ground 
into new naper Die majority of Westerners in China underwent 
either forced repatriation it imprisonment, or quit tly disappeared. 

The instrument of this program of regimentation is, of course, the 
Communist partv Dunne the Korean Wat while these events were 
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at their height, the party was increased to six million carefully in- 
doctrinated members, spearheaded by three million fanatical young 
Communists, the “shock troops” of die party organization. 

In February, 1951, twenty-one articles of new legislation were 
adopted .providing for death, life imprisonment or confinement 
Forced labor camps were organized as a means of “rehabilitation” 
for those who were fortunate enough to escape the mockery of 
political trials and frenzied public executions. 

Frank Moraes, editor of the Times of India, estimated .after a 
visit to China, that there were two million executions by mid-1952. 
1 have heard other Indian observers guess them at fi\e million. 

When Communist Chinese spokesmen are asked for explanations, 
they reply with straight faces that the people have merely exercised 
their righteous revenge against the counterrevolutionary forces, and 
go on to talk about other things. Mao in an essay, written in 1949 
frankly explained this aspect of his political philosophy * “Democ- 
racy for the people of the revolution, and dictatorship for the reac- 
tionaries, when combined, constitute the people’s democratic dic- 
tatorship.” 



CHAPTER 14 


PcJdnsr Balance Sheet 

o 


^/toST Westerners are likely to ask what 
Manner of men can he attracted to a program that rests on such 
terror. Yet the magnitude of the appeal of this new force in world 
affairs is undeniable. Unhappily it is least understood by Americans, 
although they June been selected for special animosity by Peking 
and therefore have the most reason to be attentive. 

China’s current accomplishments arc being built in blood, but they 
are being built nevertheless. China today is showing unnrstakable 
signs of emergence as a major world power. Five achievements stand 
out in bold relief: 

1. The Communist regime is providing the first unified and 
efficient go\ crnmcnl in modern Chinese history. 'I lie administration 
of the country is earned on by men ..ho live under strict discipline, 
whether civilian or militmy. Many are paid no salaries, bu, are given 
only board and lodging, a bare minimum of clothing, some cigarettes, 
free education lot their children and medical attention. Selfless 
young Chinese have returned trom abroad to lead hard and austere 
lives. 

“The admioi' tration is absolutely \>.iest,” writes a recently ex- 
pelled Catholic priest who warned against underestimating the 
strength of the Peking Government. “I imagine that undci the present 
regime it would be mote difficult to buy a Chinese official than an 
official in the Western countries.” 

Where salaries are paid, they are extremely low. Mao Tse-tung 
is said to roceive less than the equivalent of $150 a month, and the 

12V 
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®mahp of bis subordinates ire proportionately lower. An 'awed 
Indian official onre said to me, “Mao himself has only one sail, tutd 
his wife works for a weekly wage ” 

Among the by-products of this austerity are unity order, cleaner 
Streets and, reasonably honest tax collection The abolition of flies, 
bandits, prostitutes and opium smokers has been widely heralded 
by the press Dispassionate foreign observers have reached the same 
conclusion 

To (me Indian official who expressed His admiration for this new 
Organization, cleanliness and enthusiasm, I isked ‘Precisely how 
would you say Peking in 1955 differed frpm Berlin in 1939 just 
before Hitler launched his attack on Poland? Wasn't Germany then 
equally impressive to the foreign visitor* What makes you fed that 
China isn't equally dangerous*?” 

He agreed that I had a point,* but he urged me earnestly not to 
underrate China’s material progress, or the grip th it its government 
has on the people 

2 C hina is moving steadilv ahe id with industrialization under the 
first Five "Year Plan (]95t-57), despite vast inexperience, ^he dif- 
ficulties involved m absorbing Russian techniques and unpredictable 
disasters bke the 19^4 floods I shall compare the prospects of this 
cnticil Chinese program with its Indian competitor in a subse- 
quent chapter 

3 Rapid, even spectacular, progress is being made in the modern- 
ization ol Chinese wnltary forces Universal military training was 
introduced m 1954 Red Arm) units are rapidly being equipped 
with standardized modern weapons New tactics are being intro- 
duced 

General Maxwell laylor now Army Chief of Stiff, once said to 
me in hi' office in Seoul, Korea, wh’en he was serving as Commander 
of the United Nations Armies ‘One of the bv products of the 
Korea campaign will not soon be forgotten — wc have taught the 
Chinese the art of modern war ’ It would hr futr to add, of course, 
that the American forces m Korea were also introduced to a new 
kind of waifare 

In addition to their gigantic army , the Chinese Communists have 
now built up by t ir the strongest an force of any Asian nation Gen- 
eral Nathan Twining, Air Potce Chief of Staff, has concluded that 
it is the fourth 1 ugest in the world Fslimatcs m 1955 put Chinese 
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strength at over 850 Russian-made jet fighters, of whkta at least 
650 are MlG-15’s They were credited with paving more fflatt 
100. EL-28 jet bombers 

Chinese pilots are reportedly now training with a squadron of 
TU-4's, the early model Soviet atomic bond ers Other old types of 
planes bring the total up to about 2 000 lircrait More than enough 
pilots — now training at the rate ol 2,400 a year— are leady to fly 
them Under combat coiyhtions of course the eficctiwness of the 
Chinese air force would depend not only on the willineness of the 
Russians to piovide replacements of aiicr »ft but on the ready 
availability of tmned Chinese pilots 

4 With unfailing persevetance, the Communists arc engaged in 
a gigantic education il piognni m a two pronred efiort to end il- 
literacy and replace it with indoctrination Culturally beneficial pro- 
grams are all tightly co ordm ilccl with politic il piopiganda and 
economic construction plans 

The training ol technicians md scicntiNts is also bung stepped up 
drastically T< das n.ore than halt ot Chin is 2 SO (K>() university 
undergraduates an. repoitt dly studying engineering 

The Voice ol Peking repmts China’s achievements, often in highly 
exaggerated form, in duly broadcasts throughout Asia in numerous 
languages ind dialects Such propaganda has won considerable sup- 
port for the new regime far beyond Chinas borders The fourteen 
million Chinese in Thailand Burma, Indonesia and elsewhere have 
been a special taigct Some ten thousand are new s^id to be students 
m China 

A study of contemporary China, as of con«empor w Russia, leads 
pointedly to the conclusion that national power is a complex sum not 
only of uude military might strategic geognphy and industrial 
capacity, but of the psychological and ideological ingredients that go 
to make up a nation s internal morale and it* appeal to its neighbors. 
Today m Communist Chins these important factors, so frequently 
underestimated by mmy American whey makers are being dili- 
gently and skillfullv used to give China formidable unity and dy- 
namism 

5 This consolidation of Chinese nitional power is being effected 
within a new governmental framework At the National People’s 
Congress m September, 1954, to the applause of special Soviet and 
Communist satellite guests, the new Chine*e Constitution was 
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Adopted along with new administrative measures designed to facili- 
tate the “transition to socialism ” 

The new Constitution describes Communist China as a “people's 
democratic state led bv the working class and based on the alliance 
of workers and peasants” Middle-class elements significantly are 
no longer even listed m the Constitution's basic definition oi the 
state. 

During the first foui yeais of Red rule,t'c country was divided 
into regional provincial groups whose administrative committees 
were run by Communist generals of the civil war field armies In 
June 1954, however the government council abolished this regional 
division and re established a direct link administratively between the 
central government and the provinces Tn 1954 the tough and 
powerful Liu Shao chi. Secretary General of the party, remarked 
ominouslv that Ihe pro' m-i tl administrates s were ‘growing too big 
for then brik he > 

In March l u<; *i came the Peking announcement that two top 
members Kao Rang and Jao Shu < , hih were ti mors to the partv 
and had been lcrnnvcd m disi iace k 10 k ins who w u boss ot the 
industrial base of Mam huna and leading figure tn the development 
of the Tne S eui PI in wa« said to have committed suicide He had 
origin Uly been a guerrilla leader in Shensi Province when the sur- 
vivors ot the I onp Maich hist set up head quartern there When I 
left India in M irvh 19 it he wa« said to be a niaioi powci in China 
and a possible suu wse»r I > Mao His removal was the first major 
shakeup in 'he Communist Chinese hierarchy 

In the summer of 19 SS the rathei independent minded literary 
circle ot Hu Kin also e imc in tor sc vet e gewunment d denunciation 
and discipline The re pin e itself has apj arentlv become inereasmgly 
doctnnure Lhmcst Communist history, ior inslinec, has been re- 
written 1o eliminate all icfcicme to the failure of the Borodin mission 
and to Maos fundamental disagreement with the official Soviet ap- 
proach at tli it tune 

Despite the designation ol the Nitionel Peoples Congress as the 
“highest organ ot state power,” control remains wholly in the hands 
of the party High ranking Communists now hold all the top govern- 
ment posts — chairman of the republic vice ch urni in ot the stand- 
ing committee of the People’s Congress premier of the state council, 
president of the supreme court and procurator general 
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Mao Tse-tung, re-elected Chairman of the Republic for a four- 
year term, remains in control as the unchallenged leader of the 
party. He is also formally chairman of the National Defense Council 
and of the Supreme State Conference Geneial Chu leh has been 
selected tor the sole post of deputy to Mao, and, at least for the 
time being, seems to be heir apparent to Mao. 

* * * 


OnF enprmous hurdle, however, must be overcome 
by these new leaders. Eventually it could he the undoing of them 
and their gigantic nuMonal tunsformation That hurdle is th Chinese 
peasant, who earned Mao to power and who m«ght someday destroy 
him. ^ 

Some 470 of China’s 582 million people live m \ dimes. Today 
they have land, not because Peking is ansious to create a Jeffersonian 
rural economy ot small peasant owners, but because by dividing the 
land Mao knew he could demolish once and ioi all the power of the 
rural landlords and more prosperous fanners and attract immediate, 
massive peasant support on his march to power. 

With this accomplished, Mao now faces a dilemma A r iral society 
free of tight political and economic contiols in a nation where the 
bulk of the people live o** the land, sooner oi later means a free 
nation. In the ^ase of t'hinj this would spell the <yid of the present 
centralized Communist Govemmer + 

Moreover, a free rural society would piovide additional grain for 
the growing industnal population and the military only if it were 
paid for that gram by increased health and welfare set vices and in- 
creasing supplies of consumer goods. Since China’s productive 
capacity even with .Soviet help is severriv limited, this would 
drastically slow down the rapid expansion of heavy industry called 
for by the Five Year Plan. 

This situation requires Mao to break the fundamental promise 
which earned for him the decisive support of China's peasants dur- 
ing the Civil War. Instead of more freedom, rural China must be 
subjected to even more rigid political and economic controls. The 
specific method chosen *s the rapid development of collectivized 
producer co-operatives. By 1960 plans call for covering all of Chine 
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with a vast organization which tightly controls the production, 
pricing and marketing of all agricultural goods 
For Mao's new government the risks are even greater than < the 
kh>d of risks which Stalin himself barely surmounted m Russia a 
generation ago and which still constitute a major weakness of the 
Soviet Union In 1917 the Bolsheviks took over a Russian agricul- 
tural system which, with all its injustice'., had before the war 
regularly produced large qu mtities of gram f or export Even if, as 
happened m the 1920's, production under Stalin’s centrally controlled 
collectives should fall off sharply, the Kremlin knew that there would 
stiU be a minim tl mopn on which to feed the Rnssi m people 
By confi a«t China is in no position to suffer the drop m food 
production that histoncallv his followed the imposition of similar 
controls m the past At best China is b irtlv able to r toe enough food 
to her people Her population is' growing by nioic than the total 
population of New York state every vear 

Noi does hu rice or gi un production offer mm.h margin for in- 
crease Already she piodutec m avenge of two tlioiistnd pounds of 
nee per acre tune that of India In much of China the. colder cli- 
mate makes Uo crops per year impossible This means that the 
steady step up in production per a».re necc'Sirv to feed her growing 
population would face stnet limit* even if 'iictnUves could be offered 
in the form ot larger supplies of onsumer got ds or improved serv- 
ices Ihe amount of nt v 1 rnd whi<.h m iv be opened for cultivation 
is stnctly limited 

Yet the Chinese Five \ear Plan requites it h ist a 10 per cent 
increase in food production if the go iK of mdu tnali/ation are to 
be met If this increase does not occur, win* then 7 
A police state can handle consideiablc unrest without straining 
itself But there ire the inevitable yeirs of dioupht and even the 
long-suffering Chinese pc isant has his limits of c nJur mce Moreover, 
there is the question of China’s Asi m prestige A breakdown, or 
even a first-class crisis in China’s agncultuiv would be a poor ad- 
vertisement of Communism in India, Jap in and elsewhere 

It is interesting that none of the many Asi ins who have visited 
China, and with whom I have talked, have lr>d more than a cursory 
look at the rural areas They report that what they saw there ap- 
peared impressive but they agreed that model demonstration 
projects are easy to set up I once asked the Ambassador to China 
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ham a flori-Awnmumst Asian country how Audi he had seen of 
tural China. “Very little,” he admitted. “Are regional and national 
peasant groups being organized 9 ” I asked “Of course not,” he 
answered with a smile ‘ Mao h«s read too much Russian history. 
He remembers the Kulaks ” 

In India, as wc shall sec. the welfare ol the peas int is a first con- 
sideration of a democratic government that has also read its revolu- 
tionary history Industrial development receives high priority, but 
it is yidely understood that free stable villages are essential to a free 
stable society and that they come first 

In any event the C hinese peas int who brought the C nmmumsts to 
power remains the mijor question mirk igunst China’s future. 
Today through the maze of slogans and excitement be must be 
examining China's New I ook with considerable wondt intent In his 
village teashops the emerging polities of Ch unnan Mao must some- 
times seem a largely from the promises of ihe revolution What the 
peasant ultimately decides will go far to devide China's future. 

Not unn ttunlly we «vlio favor dim<*cr icy and fear the aggressive 
implications of Communism may hope that increased peasant dis- 
content will modi rate Peking •. policies, but the situation n complex. 
Would a desperate and harassed government in Peking turn toward 
moderation or toward expansion’ 

A military advance into the rich and relatively empty lands otf 
Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, Vietnam, Malaya and Sumatra would 
be sorely tempting If that s' mid come 4 worl J conflict would cer- 
tainly follow Or heavy political pressure might be brought to beat on 
China’s Communist ally to the West much of who>e vast Siberian 
lands have scauelv known tnc plow I this a new source of potential 
concern for Moscow policy makers 9 

One thing is certain the dilimma which Mao faces goes to the 
very heart of the question of Chma s future rcle in world affairs, and 
indeed to the validity of Communist theory i>i Asia If Mao speeds 
up lus program of rural controls, he runs the risk of peasant unrest 
which eventually may burst into flames, and which at the very least 
wiQ gravely ughten his already tight food supply If he slows down* 
his whole mighty gamble in planned economics may be lost 
This question is unlikely to be resolved without considerable 
pulling and hauling within the Communist hierarchy Professor Hn 
Sheng of the Marx-Lemn Institute in Peking stated in a well-pub* 
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li daed article in 1955 that China has “entered the transition period"; 
that in spite of th$ “capitulators and renegades,” the task is now to 
press forward with the industrialization of the country and “step by 
step accomplish the socialist transformation of agriculture ” “Who- 
ever forgets this,” he added pointedly, ‘is no Communist ” Here 
obviously is a Marxist in search of a prole* anal 

Others, perhaps including generals concerned about the danger 
to the morale of C hind’s vast pcisant-borp armies, may view such 
doctrinaire talk with alarm and charge that tne continued existence 
of the revolution is being threatened by those who cling to outworn 
Marxist textbooks 

But this is * peculation and only one tmng is certain China is now 
controlled by a unilicd, conhdt.nl irui rmbitiou-. croup of men who 
are willing to use tsrinny and foice resardkss of human cost to 
secure the basic economic construction which people in all the un- 
derdeveloped woild >rc m Lmintlm. 

Clearly Mao ind his «■ ipponcr, jrc not thud mg m short-range 
terms 1 lu Pco{ I** •. Congiess of 1 viewed with a tjmultuous 
ovation thurdenne r roin tht hall ‘If an but, If an but — leu thou- 
sand years ten thousand years ’ 



SECTION IV 


Gandhi Provides a Choice 


-A S / look to Russia the life iheif doe* •» ot appeal 
to me lo list the largoagt o* the Itihle What shall it auul a man if 
he 'tuns the m holt v oild au t U*\e hi* soul It is h f m ath human dig- 
nity to btiona a nun toj 1 i a mat hint •/ ruhudtial to 

betonu a full blood'd, lulls dtxelopcd mi'ntti ot Sonets 

Moiiwms K. Gandhi 




CHAPTER 15 


Indian Prologue 


Tlir outcome of the strueele ’ I cmn Mid 
m March, 192’ ‘depend 1 - in the end on the lact that Russia, 
India and China contain a mighty matonty oi the population and 
precisely this majority is with unexpected t ipidity «n recent yeais 
being drawn into the light for its own freedom So there cm he no 
doubt of the final outcome of the world stiu iu, lc In this sense the 
final victory of socialism is fully and unconditionally secured ’ 
Twenty-six years later Rus,n and China had been drawn to- 
gether in a united C ommunist front but Indi i, although r < fessing 
friendship for her two lotmidable neighbois and a certun degree 
of admiration for their material accomplishment* had insisted on 
going her own way I sen more significant, a neiTspeucs ol revolu- 
tion has occuircd in Indi i to challenge the very -ore of the Marxist- 
Lenmist creed with the message thi sioknc* is not essential for 
change, progress and development 

How has such a revolution bi^n possibb and whs, of ill places, 
in India 7 To mswei th it question as President Rijendra Prasad 
and countless of his countrymen told ire when 1 fust went there m 
1951, one must know somethin* of India s nunemlous pist One 
lives with it snll < scry day m India 

Of course Last and Viest base been mteting lor centuncs, Kipling 
to the contrary notwithstinding Most Amcnc ins at so it point m 
their academic careeis learned that one prominent I uropean Alex- 
ander the Grtat, reached T ndia in 5-5 »c , extending his world 
empire irom Alexandna in Lgypt to Amutsar, northwest of Delhi, 
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and that he is reported to have wept because the^ were no more 
worlds lctt to conquer. 

I had not been in India long before I heard some lines which 1 
was to hear again mun> times fhev are Inown to most Indian 
schoolboy ->, and suggest a provocatively diflerenl reaction to Alex- 
ander’s visit. 


I he l .*st Sowed low bcto*e the blast. 

In paiwnt, deep disdain 
She let tht legions thunder past. 

And plungid in thought again 

A latter-day imputation ol nonviolence 7 Pt rhaps A glossing over 
ot India’s own amunt warlike tiadilion' Possibly Hut ncvcitheless 
this popular and tvpual sj mhol ot Indian ittuudes seemed striking 
Long befou Alexandei came, to India a common racial link had 
been est thighed between India and fuiopt following the early 
Aryan invasions Ihe ( aucasian features wliuh sometimes surprise 
Western visitoia in India tod ly though irrelevant except as a matter 
of historv and curiosity, umun as evidence that Indian-* ujid Pakis- 
tanis are far do ei *o us in phi Meal appiaietuc than any other 
Asians. 

The two thousand vears ol Indnn liotoiy between the arrivals in 
India of Alexander and the tiiilisit have largely escaped the history 
books of the West \et tod v mam Indians aie looking back to the 
earliei periods of Indian hist or* avvate that m my ot the rudimentary 
ideas ot Indian ichgion, philosophy and moiality were developed 
and cnunciitcd prior to say the thin! century \ n 

Thus in (lie hist cuiturv after Mexintler, I mperoi Asoka's vast 
domain extended iiom Afghanistan to Mysote including the Deccan 
in Central India and most of Soulb India ‘More living men cherish 
his memory today, ’ H C> Wills once wiote th in have ever heard 
the names ot Constantine or Charlemagne ' 

But Asuka is revered not so much toi the extent of his empire as 
for the extent ot la* example Among the lour incient orders of 
Hindu society, the existence ot the hghter-kshatriya class as second 
in rank aftet the pruMly Hiahmans, testified to the impoitance ot 
warfare as an institution in ancient Indian society 

In this context Buddhism appeared in the sixth century B.c. as a 
reform movement which attacked the caste system and the growing 
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decadence of K^uluism. Strongly opposed to bloodshed, it steadily 
spead its influence throughout India, coming m Nehru’s words “like 
the fresh wind" In language lemmisccnt ot Mohandas Gandhi 
2,500 years later, Buddha 'aid “Not by h itrcd is hatred quenched 
This is an eternal law I et us overcome anecr b\ lose, deceit by 
truth, evil by good, greed by hberulifs ” 

Undei Buddhist influence. Asos.i renounced war \epctatiamsm 
was adopted at court Asoju was so scriou' a Buililhut that he be* 
camera monk, and *o <cnous a missionary that he had 64,000 
Buddhist priests on in, pei on il pauoll Thcs were ordered never 
to convert bv the sword, but to continue pciulil'y in foreign 
countnes, teaclung bitter things 

Buddha lumsi If. three centuries earlier had told hi di'ciplcs 
what to teach ‘ (io ur to ill lands and pre ich tho ‘ o‘p 1 -tl >t the 
poor and the lowly, the rich and the high, arc ill one and that all 
ca> tes unite in th«. reunion ns do ihc nvers m iht s( " ’ 

Long before he bet mu Incut •> Pnn.e Vfmistu ^enre wrote that 
the <e->t of a n non s cultnr >1 1 aekgrcun 1 is to wh if 1 md of leaders 
has it giv n its .lie nrn e ? More th in two t ions nd \e ns before 
Gandhi, millions of Indians ease thnr alien nu to Buddha and 
A vtka 

After Asoka came centuries of in. sko conflict ind division, 
until India lose 'gun in ihc uiaemf ..cnt age o» the Gup empire 
from 320-4*0 tn \ ha^ty sketch of the sue u.edipt» ccntun. s would 
show that India’s culture and nfloenec sx^ul widely drouth South- 
east Asia, and “Greater India’ eventually ec tended c st .nd north 
into what is now Indones.a, Malaga r \iinboaiu 1 ios, Burma and 
Thailand, wheic it inct md halted th exp mime p *cr of China 
Offshoots even reached the Philippine 

India's histone iehtion> widf Chin i CAcept wheie their com- 
peting economic and t ultural interests met in Southeast Asia, were 
always limited Althou ;h much is now made ir voth New Delhi and 
Peking of early cultural contacts these consisted lamely of visits by 
Indian Buddhist nonss to China and considerably fewer visits by 
Chinese Buddhist monks lo India Graduillv over a <housand-year 
period religious and ti tdmg contacts increased, but they were far 
from the “long and intimate” relations '.ometimes claimed 
By the thirteenth centmy the dominance of the Hindu emperors 
and longs had been broken by successive waves of conquering 
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Moslems During this period many of the evidence/ of eaiiwi $oty 
were largely destroyed — NaJanda University a Bmar, for instance, 
which once housed thirty thousand students, was burned. ThQ long 
period of Moslem domination itself came to flower in the reign of the 
great liberal Mosul emperor, Akbar (15S6-1605) 

Five yeais before 4.kbar s deith, however Queen Elizabeth gave 
a charter to the r ast India Company and the period of British pene- 
tration, bolstered by superior military t^hniques was under way. 
Before long bnghsh, Dutch, Portuguese and Trench traders and 
adventure! were hghting tor footholds in lndi i By the middle of the 
next centuiy, Britain s supiemacv wis assured 

“You Americans won your independence at about the time we 
lost ours lndi m« have slid to me stdly B\ a curious coincidence, 
the same Loid Cornwallis who surrendered his sword to Washington 
at Yorktown I iter bccime the British Governor Geneial of India. 

Undci his jstute Jucction ind that of his si ecssors India be 
came the tla wc e simple of co'nniaLsm It was liter the basis for 
many ot I enm s the ones on the subject a va«-t lenaiHurai ap- 
pcndicc of mdiistn il I npland the pioducer of the raw m iternls for 
Engl.sh lac tont« is acII as the dependable and prohtable market 
for finished I nelish i oods 

It is no more ih >n hum ir rh it the considerable eoori which was 
done has ofttn been foreotten and that for the vast majority of 
Inditns their recollection of two centuries ol cxpeuence with British 
coloni ih m consists of the au unrelated rcsentim nts of economic 
subservience the exported misery of the I nglish Industrial Revolu- 
tion the inevitable conflict or cultures and the sears of white racial 
auperiont) This residue of bitter memory helps explain why for 
Indians tod<i>, and for Asians genenllv colonialism stirs a greater 
sense of resentment tnan Communism with which relatively few 
Asians outside of China have had direct experience 

In the perspective of India s recent and successful nonviolent 
struggle for independence, it is important to remember that her first 
attempts to throw oft British rule were violent and bloody In I8S7, 
seven years aber the lappings began their rebellion m China, the 
Great Indian Mutiny broke out among the Sepovs of Bengal, Bri- 
tain’s mercenary troops 

Clive had won England’s great victory at Ptesicy m 1757 with 
but nine hundred European troops and two thousand Sepoys. Within 
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l&w'ever, small Sepoy mutinies bad already begun, Latdr 
in 1824, when ice Forty-seventh Bengal Infantry refused to march 
into Bdtma, it had been decimated by British artilleiy Bat repression 
had Only increased the dissension. In 1844, seven Indian regiments 
had rebelled and again been vigorously subdued 

In the 1850’s Indian nationalists begin to teel their strength. The 
36,000 British soldiers tn India then wcie ontmmbeied bv 257,000 
British-officered Indian trqops The dethrones' Indian princes were 
watching with interest the course of the Crimean War and hoped 
that Russia, the traditional enemj of Rutam, would help end British 
rule in India 

When I^ord Canning the new Gov emoi -General sailed for India 
in 1856, he was uneasy “In the sky of Indio, ’ he s,ud, ‘seruie as it 
is, a small cloud may rise no huger than a man s hand, but chub, 
growing larger and larger, may at'last threaten to burst and over- 
whelm us with ruei ” 

One year later the cloud exploded in Bengal when Hindu Sepoys 
discovered dial their cartridges were gieised «vith the tat of cows 
and pigs, a gross violation of their lehg'on While on maneuvers, 
the Nineteenth Bengal Infantry refused to fire the ne«v greased 
cartridges, which they believed were part of a British plot to force 
all Indians to become C hristians 

From this spark, all Bengal wss soon inflamed Olnc Indian 
troops in North Central India rebelled, marched on Delhi and 
proclaimed the ex-Mogul kir as he new josereijn of India Indian 
troops sent to quell the rebellion joined it instead hoi a while it ap- 
peared that the outnumbered md isolated British might Ire over- 
whelmed But only in l tew sections North Cenu .1 Indn d'd the 
Indian peasants and small bazaar kee*pers feel iny ■.ensc of common 
cause with the rebels When reinforcements armed in the form of 
Sikhs and tough Guikhas from Nepal, the tue dunged sharply in 
favor of the British 

Many Indians call this then Tirst War of Independence, and bail 
as patriots such Kaders as the Rani of i wisi, a young princess who 
led her small st ite into the rebellion and died fighting at the head 
of her troops Nehru, however, m his Disi o\ ety of Indin, saw the 
revolt essentially as 4 a feudal outburst headed bv feudal chiefs and 
their followers, and aided by widespread anu-foteign sentiment. 
. . . The feudal chiefs had the sympathy of the masses over large 
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areas, but they were incapable, unorganized, and wth no construc- 
tive Ideal oi community of interest. They had already played their 
role in history and there was no place for them m the future ”> 

From the unsuccessful rebellion of 18^7 Indians began to leant, 
as Nehru latei said, that “not by fighting for a lost cause, the feudal 
order, would freedom come” Unhappily m 18V7, the Bntish had 
not yet learned that not by violence and vengeance would loyalty 
come Nehru tells how m his city ot All^ abad British soldiers and 
civilians held “Bloody Assizes,” or executed Indi ms by the hundreds 
without any assize at all 

“Some frank and honorable Fnglish historians," he wiitcs, “have 
occasionally lifted the veil and allowed us a glimpse of the race mania 
and lynching mentality which prevailed on an enormous scale One 
would like to foigct all this for it is a ghistly nd horrible picture 
showing min at his vors f even* at cording to the new standards of 
barbarity *et up b' N zimu and modem war If v ^protested we were 
reminded oi the tiue r qt dimes of an nnperi tl race ’ 

“As an Indi in ’ th<* future Prime hlmisttr concluded, ‘T am 
ashamed to wntc all this, for the memory of it hurts, and what hurts 
still more is the iict ilul ftc submitted foi so long to tb» degrada- 
tion I * oitld h n i /iretmcJ anx kind if tiMUame to tfii\ whatever 
the con <vr/u< urs s ’ 

But the km l m^c ih t was cven’u illy olkred w»s 1 spenal kind 
of resistanu we h 11 idc il.c Indian Revolution when it came a 
special kind < 1 uv lution 
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Out of Africa, a N[nc Kind 
of Revolution 

T». I \ F veirs liter the Mutiny* o t 
18V 7 , and emh* \e 11 ht fo*** \ uton 1 bu tut l nj ( f in empire 
on which the un never sci Mob indas Ci innhi w is nc rn *n Western 
India within t \o u ns ot his revolution u\ cont mpoi uics Nikolai 
Lenin and Sun \ it sen 

Cvandm w is bom of 1 1 imilv of lawvers ind owrnment servants 
and like. Linm w i ti line d is a 1 1 v>li I ike 1 tmn s ( > i ns ideas 
had a mind p»rcntiee lmhulmj mim stiuns f om the West 
Gandtn s k * il M tidies h ui t tn hint \ rl> to 1 <a d» # >p ind 1 iter he 
often p *id htu M't n the 1 nJisb influences *>f the e foim ttivc veais 
Also lilt 1 cii n Gindin found it ifhcult to ul ust io i profes- 
sion d t iiur nndst disj nt n pi v \ Whil 1 uun w «s sent to 

Siberia b> tin. c/trs pohu Gmdm m 1^3 voluntirih went to 

South Afiu i i sour cl foi sonc Indnn mtrchint theic 

He hid hun 1 iu ( liwd out i* e >urt in Iudn \»'m m pleidmg a 
ten-doll ir c ok i is hist h s h , ness h td snde t ilv ktt hi l speech- 
less bclort th ]ud c \f‘h • b mg th n oi. ol i Bi * sh n^nt\ 

house where Ik nd ithiuunly gone. i» sk i f i\oi foi his brother, 
he had r solved noir muu to si fivor m r t( tern un ah a 
fawning s\c »fhm of Ihi Buti h 

Lounge, io li\ b* om wen belie bee nru hu him the Golden 
Rule I hi it i n> room or cow \u\ in t s Kitty ol men i e in a 
society which loves ht„d< i he said 

1X7 
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In South Africa his courage was promptly tested Ivy tM*facfttl 
discrimination wjhich the white Europeans were imposing on brown 
Indians and black Africans Arming in first-class style, wearing 
Western dress, Ciandhi insisted upon tiavchng in a railroad compart- 
ment reserved for Turopcans When he refused to leave, he was 
physically ejected 

Sitting on the phlform in the cold night as the tram pulled out 
without hint, he isked hunseli, “Should 1 tight for my rights or go 
back to Indi i ; late at night I came to the conclusion that tp run 
back to India would be cowardly ' 

Within a week of his arnv.il (jurdhi invited all of Pretoria's 
Indtans to a meeting He wanted “to present a picture ot their con- 
dition ” 

^t twentv fou», in his first public sp^ei h, his shyness now gone, 
he gave i novel kind ol advice for one who snd he wanted to fight 
for his rights He suggested thit the first step of -the Indian* should 
be to meet the legitim itc criticisms ol the l utopeans and to correct 
thur own faults He specifically urged them to adopt more sanitary 
habits to o* treome ciste and rein ions divisions, md t<* tell the 
truth even m businc 5 » ’ T 10m this solid foundation they should 
begin to stand up peacefully but firmly for then nghts 

“1 his countn is not for i icn like \ou ’ a rich Indian meichant 
told him sadly * f or making money we do not mind pocketing in- 
sults and here we ire ” But Gandhi’s new boldness and fresh 
appro tch stmuj.iba Jndi n community 

By the end of the vcai Gandhi s business had been successfully 
completed T hio'igb p iticnt ncgoti ition he had helped bring about 
a reconoli ition ot the partus out ot court which he c tme to believe 
was the true tasu of the lawyer As he was preparing to sail for 
India the Furopcan legislature suddenly pissed a hw with thawing 
even the limited voting Irani hise from the Indians Gtndhi, who 
alone seemed to have ideas about how 'uth discrimination could 
be resisted, was asked to help, tie agreed to stay a month and re- 
mained twentv years 

Because of the enormous power which his ideas generated in 
Africa, India and chew here during the next fifty yeirs it is impor- 
tant that we seek to undust «nd at least in general terms what they 
are and how they evolved in a very practical way out of his philos- 
ophy and experience 
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|n 1894, ' Gandhi organized the Natal Indian Congress and later 
similar bodies in the Transvaal and Capetown A J first it appeared 
thafchis program was to repeat m Africa the kind of annual petition* 
mg with which the organization known as the Indian National Con* 
gross was then fruitlessly bombarding the British m India 

But soon new ingredients appeared Along with his appeal to the 
Europeans for democratic rights for the Indians, Gindhi commenced 
an unprecedented kind of 4 constructive service among his own people. 

IJie Natal Indian Congress organized lectures and courses cm 
domestic samtation personal hy eiene, and the need for better hous- 
ing The shanties and tilth of many Indians whit h the Turopeans 
used as an excuse for segregation, Gandhi said could be removed 
by the Indians themselves To accomplish this they must learn to 
work together Tor tne children of the iMitcra'e, low caste laborers 
who comprised the hulk of the community he organized the Natal 
Indian Fducatioaal \ssouation financed by contributions fiom the 
newly organized congress 

Graduilly this emphisis un cunstiuctive service -nd on personal, 
immediate tespon utility for injustice led Gandhi to revolutionize 
his own life He gau up his mstocralic Labi's, adopting the dross 
and the austere standards of the poor He ab indoned his city home 
for a farm m the country to which all Indians, regardless of their 
station, were welcome 

Gandhi sa.d that most democrits and libeials is well as believers 
in violent revolution, thougt th it their reforms jjm^st wait until they 
had obtained control of the government bv the b tllot o» by force. 
But he doubted that those who wet not ictdy to sicifitc for the 
small reform*- within thcr reach n , would do so for the bigger 
ones later on He asked, ‘ Why wait ull the advent of Swaraj [free- 
dom] lor the nicea. try ui un-ctming?” 

In addition to this new means of democratic constructive service, 
Gandhi was seeking a d'&eient and more i fhcul' goal than that 
sought by either revolutionane-. No nly did he h ive no desire to 
conquer his adversities by force, bu> he had no wish merely to 
swamp them in a flood of ballots He wished to convert them, or 
rather, he wished to communicate with them to peisu ide them, or to 
be persuaded by them of the truth 

His objective was to create out of the oppression of colonial rule' 
and economic exploitation, not a dictatorship of the proletariat; or * 
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even a democratic tyranny of the majority, but a/community of 
equal citizens joiqpd in the pursuit of the common good. His argu- 
ment sounded novel indeed to those revolutionaries who believed that 
violence was the only realistic wav 
A good community, be insisted requites faith in one s neighbors 
and respect for the ptocesses of persuasion Pursuit ot I ruth requires 
a recognition that no one man. no one party, no one class, no one 
race hds the whole Truth, that since all hui. in views are partial, 
every view should be given free expression should be considered 
and respected, cun as it should oittn be rejected and resisted Men 
must be tice to seek the I ruth he s ud and tlu Tru f h shall make 
men free 

Front this concept of Irutli hi* domed the tninlht> which he 
called Nonviokmt or Love winch was nil mimed P issue Resist- 
ance For him the Bibik vl in u> Actions Do uulo others as you 
would have them d * uni > vou , Whouc' «irotctb<hic oil thv right 
check, turn to him thv oilier ds« I <m thy ncmhboi i.thv clt — 
were not i u re slog in to be r< pe ited bv rohpious lc iders hut essen 
tial and pr v tical print ipie s lo r polftc ll <etion B* livin » the Stemon 
on the Mo int one «.ould hope bnnii out or Kst m onvs oppo- 
nents, and thus move elostr to the union o f minds ind he uts neces- 
sary for a *ood hum in eommunit j 

I hat otic e ula not * ill 1 lutu this »dc il in oncti e nitinl no 
mere to li«m thin t*n f I th 1 in pruli i ve in. umbk io dnw 
l wild s me i it id 1 o« d 1 w str u ht line exists onl\ in our 
conception lilw hiu n vavs io oos'ul it n W hi*e dwavs to 
stmt t< d» iw tru unt co'u pou im- io f o hd un<’>nirs line” 
I ollowme 'Ik t Miisipk he del hi rile i rt i mud Itoni taking 
advantage el his eikii • s V*ntn he \i‘ n arlv Kn bed bv a white 
South Afi e m m ti in Pi; he kiu cd t put' tutc 'he lcvders 
although tlK govt rnn ml a> il id\ to do o Whin 'lie Dntisb were 
hard pre s«.d during the Ho«.r W o in 1 (■ ndh< i died off all 

agitation . nil or»iw ed a vohinle r imbul mu, ceups til eleven hun- 
dred Indmis min* oi vehoii he le I into ivr*. on the lront line’s 
Tor this he and tlurtv six obur Tnduns ice bed I mpin wu medals 
As part of 'he prous* ol persu ision (> tndln believed lhat honor- 
able compromise ruusi ilw iv * be sougf l th t objectives must be 
limited to specific ones within th power of the opponent to pi ant, 
and that trust in thw word and motives of the opponent must be 
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maintained de pit* all reachery. “The underlying belief,” he ttM, 
*. . . is that e<ten a Nero is not devoid of a heart ” 

When Gandhi asked Indians to accept a settlement which de- 
pended on the unwritten word of South \iiu.an Prime Minister Jan 
Chnstnan Smuts militants among them aim'd that Smuts had 
already betrayed them too many times Gandhi replied that a believer 
in nonviolent action “bids good-by to lev ” 

“Even it the opponent plavs him tal«e twemv times Gandhi said, 
the .nonviolent -oldier must be “‘ready tc trus* him for the twenty- 
first time- f ci an miplie.it trust in hnmar mtun 1 tut very essence 
of his creed ’ 

Along with h»s willingness to compromise hnuu i Gmdhi also 
believed thit there ire sterna! punuples wlm.li admn of no com- 
promise, and on- must be prepared to 1 ly down one * life in the 
practice of them ’ But because of Ins commitment to a soviets based 
on the consent the counted Gindin ieji\tc 1 ihw muil violent 
wav ol 1 it mg down oth.r people’s lives in d«e rjnii < t pnne»phs 
He agictd with Iolstoy 'ho wu te afttr the un-ueecs.ful Russian 
upnsinv of IM)*» th it wlut v*a >»oin > or m Rush. »e I'ool ol 
the futility -md Jiatm of usnu violence* as a means ol uniting men ” 
Although theio had been countless icuilutams and revolutionaries 
in the Christian w nil, Iolstoy noted that The donumhon of a 
few over the niajont\, corruption, lies, the leu «■! ihe oppressed, 
servitude, anger and the hrutah/mg ol the m o e% 11 these things 
remain as they were, ind even spre. d and deve* i, 

Gandhi, seeing in 1 oloov > wwVs a * reasoned Kon lor his non 
violence, regarded Iolstov as his teacher Bui nmertliclc s Gandhi 
felt that Tolstoy’s dttual ol violence w*»s cnly i lust sfcj He saw 
the need for some hind of eolli ct.sc and nvo’ulionirv struggle 
against injustice 4 Truthfulness i even more imp «■» nt than peace- 
fulness.'’ lie wrote 

Gandhi preferred a fight and f ulure to me; on . «d acquiescence. 
He could tokiate even bloodshed m j'HVrente to rctrent end non- 
resistance 4 1 do relievo he said that where there w onlv a choice 
between cowardice and violence, 1 would advise violence ” 

It was because Gandhi had discovered a new wav of fighting for 
truth and for justiei , a wav which he thought roiOit escape the cor- 
ruption of the violent levolutions, that he saw no need to make such 
a choice “The nonviolence of my conception,” he said, “is a more 
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Active and more real fighting against wickedness tiunt violent Jr* » 
IgBation whose vpy nature is to increase wickedness.” 

Gandhi had come to this new concept of nonviolent strtiggleiiie- , 
cause of the failure of his persistent efforts to win Indian rights in 
South Africa simply by constructive service among the Indians and 
by petitions to ine F uropcans Since they outnumbeied the Indians 
ten to one the door was closed, as a practical matter, to effective 
violence, as it was also closed to the iy>u i 1 democratic hope of 
ultimately outsoting the opponent Out of this dilemma caipe a 
new response 

* * * 


In 1906 when the nfw anti Asi. tic legislation was im- 
posed b\ the l uiopcans G «ndh« d'-ked his followaws to disobey the 
law openly uid pc mIuIIs Moic than iluce thousand promptly took 
an oath to do <-o Mass uvil d.sol euicnce was bom and Gandhi for 
the first time sort to ) til 

He evpl lined wlis he had adopted this new sanction ‘Up to the 
year 1906 1 simple rein’d on an appeal to reason Nobody 
has probably drawn up nun potions oi tspoused more forlorn 
causes than I and 1 b isc come to tins fundimcntal conclusion that 
if you want something 'fills important to be done you must not 
merely satisfs iljp^ason, » ou must inovr the hcait also 

“The appeal of reason, he continued, is more to the head, but 
the penetration oi tin heart comes from mftemy It opens up the 
inner underst indiru m man Suffering is the badge of the human 
race, not the swnot 

Aware rh it he w is adding seveial new dimensions to the tradi- 
tional demos nth view of political action, Gandhi noted that, “A 
superficial studs ot British history has made us think th it all power 
percolates to the people lrom parliaments The truth is that power 
resides m the people 

In 1894 he had begun to demonstrate that the politics of petition- 
ing required or^int/cd nongovernmental efforts m the service oi 
human needs to ,n\c it substance Now m 1906, he decided that the 
other side of the coin was peaceful resistance to injustice. “Civil 
disobedience is the storehouse of power,” he wrote He incorporated 
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'Thoregu’s term Into Hindi with a new word , 'Satyagra7tf*-~myi$fa, 
translated "soul-force” — which he formed from tjhe Sanscrit word 
“scaya” for “truth,” and “aqiaha” for “steadfast gr isping ” 
Satyagraha, he explained, “docs not mein meek submission tO 
the will ot the evil-doer, hut it means putting of one’s whole soul 
against the will of the tyrant ” Through SaiMirraha he believed, “it 
is possible for a single individual to defy the whole might ot an un- 
just empire to save his honour, his religion his soul, and lay the 
foundation for that empire’s fall or its regeneration ” 

As a result of Gandhi’s first experiment in dthbenle mass civil 
disobedience. Smuts’s jails soon weie overflowing with thousands 
of Indians Gandhi said tree men should learn tc enter prison “as 
willingly as the groom goes mto the bnd tl chamber * B\ courting 
jail whenever a law violated his conscience, a in in could resist the 
unjust law while affirming respect* for Law 

What more respect, he said, could be shown thin tor a minority 
to say to the majonty, * We cannot obey vour liw wh ch we con- 
sider uniust, but we recognize vour ngnt to mike laws Until we 
can pcisuade you to change this law, we belong m prison We hope 
our presence there will ciuse you to reconsider ” 

When Smuts did reconsider, release his pn«oncrs, u nd promise to 
amend the law, Gandhi’s new techniques of struggle seemed trium- 
phant But then the pressure of the Europeans led Smuts to re- 
pudiate his promise, and Gandhi promptly invited his followers to 
another course of suffering Again the jails failed ljut this time the 
course lasted several years 

Gradually the early enthusiasts found reasons not to invite further 
terms in prison, and the majority asserted Gindhi In 1912, he 
reported sadly to friends in India, where his exploits were being 
followed with excitement, that lie estimated that there remained a 
maximum of only sixty -six and a minimum of sixteen who would 
fight on even if it me mt life imprisonment 
However, harsh new racial ordinal «.«• were soon put into effect 
which aroused new readiness for the ordeal of Satyagraha Gandhi 
sent his women disciples into the coal mines to court arrest by calling 
on the workers to strike His earlier nngic seemed to return, turn 
thousands of miners struck 

He then summoned all Indians to leave their homes and proceed 
with him across state borders without their “Asiatic” passport papen 
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la violation of tbe law. Again the response was far better than he 
had expected. , 

On October 28. 1913, when Gandhi’s pc iceful army of over* five 
thousand started aero* the plains of Natal he had moie men at 
his command than Clive had at Pla*ey , Washington at Valley Forge, 
or Bolivar at B u yaca At the border of the lnnwaal Gandhi en- 
countered a wall of armed police He walked straight into their guns, 
his unarmed thousands followed, and the jk'kl withdrew without 
shooting , 

Although Gandhi himself wa, ai rested the Tauch continued with 
disciplined nonviolence Finally the gen eminent arrested the 
marchers, and smi die workers back to mines w fi.ch vere declared 
out-stations of tbe Newcastle nuls 

A few weeks befote the outbreak of World War T, Smuts again 
yielded, appointed i i oumisiion'of inquiry, released tbe prisoners, 
and pi on used t<» meet mo i of (nndbi 1 terns 1 Hu time he lived up 
to his word Ihe Indian Belief Bill, Hub«euucntl\ passed by the 
South 41rican Lmon Parli irntrn, gujr inte-cd »ome ol the specific 
nghts for wh’eh C».m fhi h id fought 

CanJhis proi'iam of stiugelc and suffering hid had a profound 
effect on mam Indian* md some Europe ms ’I do not like your 
people, and do not tare to awst ihtm At all ” one of Smuts’s secre- 
taries explained hut wha* am 1 to do You lie Ip us ir our days of 
need. How tan we lav hinds upon you* 1 often wish you took to 
violence like the Lnghsn sinkers and thin we would know at once 
how to depose of you But you v ill not mjuie even the enemy . . . 
And that is what reduces us to sheer helplessness ’ 

In the early days of the struggle. Smuts had 'aid “ The Asiatic 
cancer which has already eaten so deeply into the vitab of South 
Africa, ought to be resolutely eradicated Yet before the struggle 
had ended. Smuts sent books for Gandhi to read m prison, and 
Gandhi reciprocated by sending him a pair of sandals made on his 
Toistov Farm outside Johannesburg. 

Later on Gandhi’s seventieth birthday. Smuts sent these sandals 
back to him m India, to show that he, an “old friend,” bad cherished 
them In the accompanying note Smuts said, “I am not worthy to 
stand in the shoes of so great a man ” 

In the harsh pidgmcnt of the history of power polities, .Gandhi’s 
nonviolent efforts were not a clear cut success in Africa Forty yean 
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afterward racial discrimination in the form of Apartheid constituted 
a growing and disfiguring blight on South Atncan society. And even 
while Gandhi was expei imenting with lus new nomiolent kind of 
revolutionary effort m Afnta Sun Yat sen's followers had, by con- 
trast. forcibly ovcithrown the Manchu d\n isiv 1 emn, after partici- 
pating m the ill-fated re'olution ot 190*5, was reorganizing his 
Bolshevil patty on the paramilitary basis whu h was destined to cap- 
ture the Russian state # 

Still G indhi alwavs looked on South Africa as the best demon- 
stration ol his teenniques of nonviolent icsistanct Since lus efforts 
had been limited to the Indian nnmrilv, winch was outnumbered 
ten to one, the obstacles were far gieatc than he would later find 
in India i he rc, with a \a>-t and potenlnlly controlling majority of 
his countrymen with which to work, lie was to demonstrate con- 
vincingly the massive powei oi hits new appioach Meanwhile the 
very fact that th^G.mdhian Revolution originated in Africa was 
advance notice th it its ultimate scope would not be limited to India 
alone 



CHAPTER 1 7 


India Tries Gamiln's Way 


CH had happened in India «ince the 
bloody tenor after the Mutiny rf 1887 The very extremes of that 
repression had led the British Parliament in the following year to 
pass “An \il for Better Ciosernment in India” This act formally 
transferred ruling power from the hands of the Past India Company 
to the down 

Then by let of Parliament the company’s armies were absorbed 
into the loy il semes Its Governor General became the Queen’s 
Viceroy, and in a labulous I)m bar jn Delhi in 1877. Victoria was 
proclaimed L mpress ol India 

This brightest |twal in \ lUoria’s crown however, was hardly 
secure In the penpd of n^r accession, an Lnglish civil servant, Allan 
Octavian Hume concluded from the study ol seven volumes of re- 
ports that the grow mtr political discontent in India was going under- 
ground An altem *tive to violent rebellion he decided, was urgently 
needed 

Some Indians still insist that Hume wanted merely to open a 
safety valve for discontent, the better to preserve British rule If so 
he mad' ertcntlv helped forge the mechanism for the revolution that 
eventually set India free 

In anv event in 18 S 8 , to the graduates of Calcutta University, ho 
proposed that leading Indians from all over the subcontinent gather 
together m an annual unofficial parliament, an Indian National Con- 
gress “If only btty men, good and true can be found to join as 
founders,” ha said, “the thing can be established . . Men know* 
how to act ” 

146 
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Dip first !*es$Joa of Congress Converted in Bombay, with 
on hand to say the opening words to the gathering ofjedttors, lawyers, 
professors and business leaders. According to a British historian* 
the “ill-starred measures of reaction combined with Russian method* 
of police repression" in the years following the Mutiny, had brought 
India “within measurable distance of a revolutionary outbreak, and 
it Was only in time that Mr. Hume was inspired to intervene.” 

But Congress found thjt it could not solve the problems and 
conflicts of India merely by petitioning the crown. When Gandhi 
returned in 1915, the cult of violence had grown again, and Congress 
itself bad become increasingly militant in its demands for home 
rule. With Gandhi’s return. Congress was gradually to become the 
vehicle for the new kind of revolution which he had introduced into 
Africa. 

Of course, Gandhi was by no rAeans the only important Indian 
revolutionary of th<; period. His views were rarely accepted without 
challenge. But if the Indian Revolution was anyone’s, it was 
Gandhi’s, and it is his storj which is important for our survey of 
revolutions. 

Gandhi started his first small Satyagraha in India in the spring 
Of 1917, a few months before Lenin arrived in Pctrograd for his 
final effort to capture the Russian Revolution. China was then in 
the midst of the umesolved struggles of the warlords into which 
Sun’s revolution had fallen. 

By the time Gandhi took over the Indian Jtatjonal Congress 
and molded it into an instrument for nonviolent revolution. Com- 
munists were claiming that the new }• met state bad finally proved 
that they had made a science out cl class struggle. The first Indians 
were already making their way over the old caravan route to Mos- 
cow to see if Lenin really had discovered how to release the energies 
of feudal peasants and to catapult a backward society into the twen- 
tieth century. 

Gandhi saw that Communism might *>.« 1 a ripe field in India. The 
poverty and exploitation of the people made the whole subcontinent 
one of the weakest links in the chain of Western imperialism, the 
kind of link which Lenin thought he knew how to break. 

The growing revolutionary temper among the educated young 
'people, particularly of Bengal, provided a naturjl base for a party 
like Lenin’s. In 1912 a fanatic had hulled a bomb at the viceroy a/f 
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lie entered Delhi on a regal elephant Subhas Bose, who later during 
World War J1 was to escape from a British prison to fight alongside 
the Japanese, had attracted some attention when he participated with 
a gang of ieliow students in attacking and badly lniuimg an English 
teacher who had allegedly insulted India 
To increase the ttmpo of unrest World War I had drawn thou- 
sands of Indnn troops to assignments in the Middle East and 
Europe The developments in Western stnnce and technology that 
these men actually saw combined with their highly colored reports, 
further increased revolutionary ferment in India 

Gandhi knew tint Communism m indu .ailed for fir more than 
a British exodus and the establishment ot an Indian government It 
wouid be a hightv ore mi/cd fundamental sou il revolution m which 
the peasants would be called upon to break the<r feudal bonds, kill 
the landlords md sere the hriU \s such he inew that it would 
have much more ipped mid f otcnhal power than earlier outbursts 
Of diflused violence like the Mutiny of 18^7 

But he was umlitribly oppose! t<» the doemi ol viohnee on 
which Communism wa- basid Soni div he prophesied th speak- 
ing ot Commun.sm tin luthhssnc s will. reate an anaichy worse 
than we have t ver * cei' 

To hope that a good society would emu go irom sjcIi violence or 
from the partv di.t itorelrp a huh c omniun.sn proposed « a first 
step, was to him l>k. ‘saving th it we c in get i lose thio >gh planting 
a noxious weijd” Lonm mism, lu sarn, ‘foucts tint the remedy 
that it seeks to « mflo’ is worse th in the disease ” 

Yet in i sense G indhi «a\\ t omnninism as a welcome challenge 
to those who bthcvul ihit revolution ir\ chan pc rould be achieved 
without b’oodshtd 1 ht tut elvsm tha< is swttpm? over the earth 
today is a gieit sum," he stul ‘Vs a chao*ic tone it is pernicious, 
but it has at its bivl a noble object it desires reform, it seeks 
the leign of equity and tusti^e ’ 

It wis encouraging he fell that j11 ovci the vvoild men were 
ready for revolution and that the exploited and opptessed and for- 
gotten were demanding an end to the old order He igreed with the 
Communists that there was a disease for which a cure was necessary. 
He agreed that a change of government was not enoueh There must 
be a complete revolution extending into every village and com- 
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muiiity. Yet on the nature of that revolution he disagreed with the 
Communists with all the vigor he could summon 

G%ndln’s personal acceptance of responsibility for* the fight against 
injustice eveiywheic, and his resolve to do something about it, were 
not new Religious lc <dcrs in all igts h ivv. decided that thev should 
be their brothers hecpei Uu* modem sume and technology had 
now provided the me ins by which a I ir 1 irgei u>t is'ire of respon- 
sible act'on to end pencil^ and minsticc v i politically and eco- 
nomically pi ictic ib>c 

Although he, hnnscll w is suspicion) ot nuny aspect' of modem 
technology, Gandhis first effort m India were ncvcowiivs designed 
to bnng about an anaunc's of the piaci'c ible opportunities for 
justice lo idcntilv himself with the poor ot Tndn l.t idoptcd the 
simple dre )S of ihe pc s.n» hi <-pcV~ llmdust ini, he tiavcled only 
third class ( btx i<ts„ then, is no juuiUi cl ss j md he made his 
home in viMye hiit' ‘Cn to *ne v ill yes wa his message to the 
educated young people ind o their Udders who vtie hying aloof 
in the gre it \ e term/cd cuies ,»s svpar dc front the life of the 
600000 Mil ges ot Inch i i> tnoo c h ihc\ w u n i d.flWent conti- 
nent — as sep ti itc is th * 1 7 mu nobilit) h id o.tn f r oni the Russian 
people 

Gindlu v*as dtslrt sswd to b id Pit indi n\ ‘innal C ongrtSo largely 
a party ot the educated and well horn It hul almost no roots in the 
villages, and indeed no progrun except the god of self gov eminent, 
Swata, which wi> to he achi .ed bv the ^suil kind of liberal agita- 
tion, pariding ind petitioning * lhe contust between the palaces 
of New 1'elhi ind the nnstr »hle liov \ of the poor labeling class 
near by cannot li>( one div in a ficc 'ndi i m v huh the soot will 
enjoy the same power is the richest in tlu land,” Gandhi warned 
the Congress 

On his first visit to in innn ll ( ongress st*'s*on he had found the 
camp's latiincs uncarcd toi When h>s fellow ( • npress workers told 
him this was the ou* aste s or untouc h ** s work he found a broom 
and did the cleaning him sell 

The revolution which he proposed had to begin first in the life 
of the revolutionary I he vo'unt irv acceptance of austerity and dis- 
ciplined village service bv the tie Hive due at id people would com- 
bine with the power of the awakening peas mis and workeis Out of 



ibis association would come a democratic and peac^urlrcv^hidod. 
that would achieve Ramaraj as well as Swaraj, that u> good aovtrn* 
mat as well as' self-government 

Gradually Gandhi persuaded Congress to add the two new dimen- 
sions to political action which he had developed in South Africa, 
constructive service and nonviolent struggle He introduced a four- 
teen-point program which included the removal of untouchability 
by direct acts of associ ition, tolerance of, .ill religious beliefs, sanita- 
tion, improvement of the position of women, the encouragement of 
village industries, the use ol only homespun ‘khadi" cloth, and the 
daily democratizing discipline ol spinning Such a program, he be- 
lieved, was necessary lor the complete levolution 

Gandhi thought that bv carrying out tin-, piogi un per tonally, and 
introducing it to evew Viliam Indians rich and poor would begin 
to acquire tne hihils and the* institution •. ot democucy “The 
English have not taken India we have given it to them ’ he said. 
“It is Swaraj when wc learn to rule ourselves It is, therefore, m the 
palm of our hinds ’ 

Nor was he Ion® in introducing civil disobedience In Bihar, when 
exploited indigo plantation worker, called iheir plight to his atten- 
tion, he decided to ma c a .aicful invest 13 iMoti Ihe authorities 
served an order on him to If ive the district He disobeyed it, was 
arrested, and pleaded guilts at the trial 
Then with the whole district on the vetgc ol eruption because of 
his arrest, he w is, released Alter he had withered st elements from 
twenty thousand landless ten ints *he Bntish acted to appoint a 
committee of inquiry and evemu illy the wont grievances were met. 

In 1919 brushmg aside the promises ot « weeping reforms made 
during the war, the British imposed new restrictions on civil liberties. 
Gandhi piomptlv askeJ the country to join him m this pledge “We 
solemnly affirm that we shall refuse uvillv to obev these laws 
. . . and wc further ahum tint in the struggle we will faithfully 
follow truth and refrain from violence to life, peison or property “ 
The Congress itself voted to join the experiment The national 
foiVor grew, and the British replied with violence In Amntsar a 
mass meeting refused to disperse Ihe British general in command 
Ordered his troops to open fire, and over a thousand were killed. 

Gandhi then called for complete non-cooperation with the British, 
including a boycott ol British titles, jobs and goods 1 o the railitaoV 
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VBfrvmm rsengat terrorists ne said, "I invite even tbe school <# 
violepoe to give this peaceful nonco-operation a trial." 

An Gandhi’s first civil re sisters began to court jail, the news of 
India’s surging struggle began to reach Russia, where it awakened 
the imagination of Leon Trotsky. In a memorandum to the Com* 
munist Central Committee in the summer ol 1919, Trotsky pointed 
to the promising revolutionary situation m India and suggested that 
the pressure ol Russian Cpmmumsm should be shifted from West 
to East 

The Red Army, Trots! y thought, might find the road to India 
even shorter and easier than the road to what was then Soviet Hun- 
gary. He forwarded to tlic Central Committee a plan by a fellow 
Red officer lor the ioimation of an expedition iry cavalry corps to 
move across the center of Asia to assist colonial India to rise against 
tbe British. 

But Gandhi secpied to be doing quite well wnh his own strange 
methods. From his cell young Jawaharlal Nehru sensed that the 
country was ready to rise m one strike for .ndependence. More than 
fifty thousand Indians had ieceivcd tail sentences for theii non- 
violent disobedience. 

Then a Congress procession in the United Provinces lan amuck, 
killing twenty-two policemen Gandhi, deeply disappointed, sus- 
pended the whole campaign, undertook a fast, and duet. ted Congress 
back to the constructive program of village service He said he had 
made a “Himala>an misealeu ation” in bgltcvtngjUut Indians were 
ready for the discipline of nonviolent struggle. 

In jail Nehtu and his colleagues ar rily resented the suspension, 
but Gandhi remained in good spirits, vlentenccd to a six-vt ar term, 
he gaily reported from prison, **I am happy as a bird” — signed, “M. 
K. Gandhi, Number 827.” 

H I knew I was playing with fire,” Gandhi had told the court. “I 
ran the risk, and if I am set free, I will still do tL<* same again.” When 
he was released in 1924, however, Ga» decided that the country 
needed some more years of constructive service m the villages before 
a second course of struggle and suffering Such service, he believed* 
provided the same essential training for hiN soldiers of nonviolence 
as parades and maneuvers provided for the military 

Gandh' rejected the criticism of his tactics by Congress leaden 
who wanted an all-out struggle for immediate independence. Gandhi's' 
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Objective was not simply to drive the British out, but to drive them 
out in a way that prepared Indians to govern them&ehes as well. He 
wanted something more than “English rule without the Englishman,” 
which he said was “the tigei’s nature, but not the tiger ” 

He sought a “moral, nonviolent revolution in all the departments 
of life of a big nation, at the end of which caste and untouchability 
and such other superstitions mu*>l vanish, differences between Hindu 
and Muslim become thing' of the past, mit\ against l nglishmen 
or Europeans must be wholly foigotti n \ social teu lutioii must be 
designed to produce » “castelc^s u»d tussles, society,’ with decen- 
tralized, dcmocutic “vill ict upubln » ’ 

“We wiM not bo able to lease ItMiu h lpprr than when wc were 
bom,” ht 'aid, un'e , in ‘eckim* freedom Congress piacticed the 
principle-, of n> nviolenn and seiucc to which mans <>1 its leaders 
gave onlv hr* ser*\e He did iin think C ingress would suddenly 
leam how to ri.. u, dose prmcipl' , a bile in ihc corrupting posi- 
tion of powci l or him b»j v .o “no ru*d tor hi inline about a 
socnl revolution •*iw.‘*p 4 th e we l.ould icpiescnt it in every detail 
of our loes 


* * * 


By *n re* llutpwuv Temper of the people again 
was steadily giowup A» oieam/inp piosk n of Bnlnl' ('ommunists 
had established tbe O* r, niiiP'st party of )ndi t and it had gained a 
foothold in the hbor r. wt inert H- ], nfti* including ‘ome of the 
British C'onmiuii'sis v>in setffed in l?id<a, had been tried as con- 
spirator, rt nd v.rtc . v'.i to Iona pi> on ’erms 

Gandhi si* that th< very i* sped lot |a*l-«'Oiii h which he had 
created and emanraevd was now idding to t ommuni-.t strength. 
Furtheimorc, Ci»n Hu’s >.ay w.is now btmg thalhn'*»d by militants 
in the Congress itself, >oung pun like Subh is Hose who weic court- 
ing jail on their own As i po-itwal n.a.ter, Gandhi knew that in his 
alternating rtivthtn of service and struggle the time had come for 
another Mrup.ii 

On Januaty ’b, I bin Con. rev, adopted a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence wh’ih ln**>tn vi tli a ring tamilur to an\ American: “We 
believe that it is the inalienable light of the InJun people . . 
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With its phrases taken from the American Declaration of 1776, it 
was read to vast mass meetings throughout the country “If any 
Government deprives a people of these lights and*oppresses them, 
the people ha\e a furthei right 1o alter it or abolish it ** 

India awaited Gandhi's woid on how to Inunth the new battles. 
His minimum demands were laid down in a letter to the viceroy. 
The> mdudid the dischaiae ot all politnal pn oneis the reduction 
of the land ti\es on peasant^* the lilting ot the bin on village salt 
production, and ubi Ution o* the salt tix wh* h impinged on village 
hie 

“1 rcgaid tins lax to be tin most iniquitous of all from the poor 
man's «tindpomt,” Gandhi wrote 4 \-» the mdc p*r icncc nuwement 
is essenlnil for the pooiest m the land the herninine will be made 
with this evil ' Unless *ne vkciov agreed to Ins demands he wnuld 
violate the salt Ijws and ask al! Imjian. to do likewise 

Citv bred ( on«res* parts ]e triers fnr whom the \Jt bin meant 
nothing at his* cxjfhcsstd th i. -keptit « m W^ *vire bewildered,” 
wrote \«hru mid *ould not ^uite tit n» u nalionil struggle with 
common sj« 

Ihcn G md u ami mnetd tii d on Vf uj 1 ' 1 HO h* would leave 
his ashtani at \hn. ulabad ^nd much two hundred m.les to the sea 
at Dcindi, where aidks» of Bund hw he xould m ike sil f Ihcn, 
said Nehru Miridcnlv Kuna. a nu « nous wo r d, l word ol 

power M 

On the jppomted oh C nlh busUv stepped »nt tic narrow 
lane, vowinp never to return l** Ins Hloud ns* ui*)? nn 1 S t i' t i f had 
been achieved 4 \\c ct i n N half ol * u him tv the n iUJ ind the 
uncinp'o)’ d he mi We up m, r h n » m the « «m »f s nwi ’ 

For tv rnt\ four da\s, die u»untr Inn st held its bieath En 
loutc to Dmdi tw * hint in. J l^i in vilb\ ^rr. ers k signed their 
prized gosernuun* po t > join 4 K trupelc tiepdied^ nl thousands 
from all walls *a jik- inicd uk io*d »mom o' >«s * w to see the 
Mahatma swimmu b iu s i.*ck *tnri wivin. i »s |on^ waiting 
stick, |okin * {r ulv with h s m«t Gnu n k'low u'o! itioi ?ncs 
On the night oi Apnl *5 tht b md ic Khrd the be uh Ci i idhi >aid: 
“God wilhn* 1 «\pect wdh no compan.om to umcn^e actual 
civil disobedience »t six-ihun ioiiiom 1 ruornm* At sunrise after 
his usud piiv.i m *tin<: In bathed m the >c i mci thei» reiahed 
down on the sa»t hcxiwh and usul up a handful of 'alt 
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p| mux’s greatest e mp i r e s said mote to the peasants of India'aboot 
freedom than an/ number of readings of the recent Dedaratitip of 
Independence. “It seemed as though a spring had been suddenly 
released,” Nehru said. “As we saw the abounding enthusiasm of toe 
people and the way salt-making was spreading like a prairie fire, we 
felt a little abashed and ashamed.” 

Although thousands were arrested, including Nehru, Gandhi re- 
mained free. He wrote the viceroy that he intended to lead a non* 
Violent raid on a government salt depot. His arrest two days later 
only increased the disobedience. Soon nearly 100,000 Indians, in- 
cluding 12,000 Muslims, were on their w;.y to jail and far more 
than that had peacefully borne up under ruthless lathi charges by 
mounted police. 

The salt raid which Gandhi had planned was carried out in his 
absence in prison, and remains one of the historic feats of the Indian 
Revolution. Twenty-five hundred volunteers, pledged to absolute 
nonviolence, participated in the mass attack Advancing in small 
groups into the barbed-wire area where armed police guarded the 
salt, each human wave was struck down b> police lathi charges. 

Soon the unconscious bodies lay strewn on bloody ground. Still 
toe Gandhians marched straight into the forbidden area, not even 
raising their hands m protection. B\ the end of the day, three hun- 
dred were seriously wounded and two died. The discipline of abso- 
lute nonviolence had been maintained, and Gandhi m bis prison cell 
Was overjoyed. 

What pleased him most was the news that Gaffar Khan, the 
“frontier Gandhi,” a tall Muslim leader of the Northwest Frontier 
Province, bad successfully led large numbers ot fierce Muslim 
Patoans into disciplined civil disc bedience. Despite their brutal 
treatment at the hands of the police, these men whose heritage was 
military violence had not raised a hand in retaliation. 

The London Daily Herald’s correspondent in India reported: 
“Incalculable disaster may yet be avoided by the frank recognition 
that the imprisoned Mahatma now incarnates the very soul of India." 

Then the Viceroy, Lord Irwin who later became Lord Halifax, 
unconditionally released the Congress leaders, and invited Gandhi 
to confer with him Winston Churchill was not pleased by the news. 

“It is alarming and also nauseating,” he said, ‘to see Mr. Gandhi, 
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* seditious Middle tfemple lawyer, now posing as a feldr oi *tyg$ 
well known in the East, striding half-naked up the steps of the 
Viceregal palace, while he is still organizing and conducting a defiant 
campaign of civil disobedience, to parley on equal terms noth the 
representative of the King-Emperor.” 

Gandhi reached an agreement with Irwin, a deeply tolerant and 
religious man himself. The struggle was suspended, and Gandhi ac- 
cepted an invitation to attend the second round-table conference in 
London on Indian self-goVernment, a first conference having been 
held 1 the year before without representation of the Congress leaders. 

This time the British proved ready to take further steps toward 
Indian participation m the government of India, but they were not 
ready to meet Gandhi’s minimum terms In the end he had to an- 
nounce his failure, and return to India for more struggle and seivice. 
Lord Irwin had been replaced with a viceroy who lacked his vision, 
and soon the official policy was to try Churchill’s prescription of 
firmness When G’andhi arrived home, he found many Congress 
leaders already in jail 

The British then announced separate electorates for untouchables. 
In London Gandhi had vowed that he would resist this measure with 
his life He grasped the opportunity to shift the country unce more 
from the frontal assault on colonial rule back to the steady task of 
political and social construction 

He embarked on a “last unto death,” to be ended only if die 
British withdrew their plan hich, he believed, would permanently 
divide India and forever establish the untouchSbles as outcastes. 
Such a fast, he said, was the nonviol< nt revolutionary soldier’s last 
resort in place of the sword 

For six days the nation responded again with a fever of activity. 
Hindu temples were opened to untouchables for the first tune, and 
high caste and untouchable leaders came to a solemn agreement for 
the end of discrimination. 

Nehru, who had first greeted Gandh>*« suspension of the political 
struggle with his heart sinking” and who had said he was “annoyed 
with him for choosing a side issue for his final sacrifice,” noted “the 
tremendous upheaval” and wrote. “What a magician was this little 
man sitting m Yenada Prison, and how well hr knew how to pull 
the strings that move people s hearts ” 

Gandhi’s life now depended solely on the decision of the British 
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cabinet. At the end of a week without food and shortly after the 
jail doctors announced that their patient had entered the danger 
zone, the imperial cabinet saved the life of its chief foe by suddenly 
reversing its solemn decision. 

“Fasting,” Gandhi remarked, “stirs up sluggish consciences and 
fires loving hearts to action." He named the untouch ibles “Harijans” 
or “Children of God" and said that his life had been in their hands. 
After his release from jail some months later, he tonmienced walking 
tours on their behalf which took him int6 cveiy corner of India. 

The Salt March had not achieved independence, but (iandlii* was 
cheered by the increasing self reliance of the Indian people and by 
the growing evidence oi widespiead understanding and support in 
England and the West He experienced this at fust It md in the warm 
reception given luni by mans l nglishmcn during his trip to the 
London conference in 1031, and r in the British agitation to save his 
life during his epic fa-t 

The father ol Javvaharl il Nehm, lying on Ms deathbed at the 
height of this sc* ond great stMigele, was thus prophetic when he said 
to Gandhi “1 am going >con, M ihatmaii, and I shall n<*t be hare to 
see Swara/ But l know that you h'ive won it and will soon have it.” 



CHAPTER 1 8 


Freedom for 
One-Fifth oj Mankind 

Sui)H\S BOSI , ‘he advocate of direct 
militant action, called Gindin >» .iispen*icm ot the struggle in 1933 a 
‘ confession of failure ’ ^ it not long ultei 'ho su pension, the British 
enacted the Government ol India Vt ot l u 15 printma a large 
mcusuta ol sell government in Hie piovmccs Whi'e tins is is not in 
any way \ic*wcd In the British as ,< conics. on to Gandhi. few 
doubted that it * o a response to the pmwiul mtional movement 
Gandhi had been leading loi nearly tsventv years In l')3 » elections 
on a limited trimhi'C wtre ae'ualtv heW >n ihti provinces, and the 
Congress tnicri’cil uctoriou. »p nine ot them including the Muslim- j 
mapnt) province of the Northwest Erontici 

Althougli (undhi wo 'Id accept no ofhex, his Conmess party 
formed ptovin ul government^ .aid for the hi't time felt political 
responsihduv fen yens later, the Bnt.sh left India altogether, and 
the antieoloii' il st igv of the Indian Revolution was completed. 

I he Communists ol course, always cons.Jtred <t mdhi an obstacle 
to their kind oi ehss ic volution Then 1***9 In'crnational instructed 
party members to combat stiongly tendennes ‘like Gmdhism in 
India” which was said to ‘preach passivity" and “tepudiute the class 
struggle ’’ I ot the* Communists, oandhism was “a reversion to . , . 
backward forms “ 

As recently as 1954, the* new edition of the G>euf Soviet En- 
cyclopedia attacked Gandhi as “reactionary, a descendant of 
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an “exploiter of religious prejudices,” who "aped <6® 
ascetics in a demogogic way," and “actively helped British *im* 
perialism” agamst the Zulus m South Africa 

Perhaps this bitterness reflects the fact that the Communists in 
India never succeeded in winning an> mass support as long as 
Gandhi was alise, and they have had very little solid support there 
Since. The appeal they did have stemmed largely from their claim to 
qualities associated with Gandhi a concern «bout m/ustice, identifi- 
cation with the poor, and a readiness to suffer 

In 1947 when the British decided to quit India, it wis hard not 
to conclude that this little man weighing scarcely 1 10 pounds, armed 
only with a tall walking stick and the weapon of S atyagraha was m 
large measure responsible Nor was theic any doubt tint the friend- 
ship between India md Britain, on which a reconstituted Common- 
wealth was based owed much of *ts foundation to the weapons with 
which Gandhi had earned on the struggle ( 

What a strange and magnificent climax for an anticolom il revolu- 
tion’ The massed bands of the colorful Indnn Army regiments side 
by side with th it of the Scottish Highlanders, playing God Sa^e the 
King " rhe white ensign ot the King-emperor descending slowly from 
the flag staffs Then the saffron green and white flas c f free India, 
with Gandhi s spinning wheel in 'he center, rising proudh Together 
the bands playing the Indian national anthem once sung only by 
tfae revolution mes 

In many parts jof lndi*c the scene was repeated Everywhere 
British governors administrators, officers snd men weie cheered by 
enthusiastic crowds and no one seemed more popular at that 
moment than the vicerov, Lord Mountbattcn, the cousin of the 
King-emperor, who had announced ,vhcn he came that he would be 
{he last viceroy Mounibuten invested Nehru with the prune min- 
istership, and Nehiu requested the Kine to appoint Mountbatten as 

J b first Governor-General of Free India 

The continuing friendship of Britain and India which now con- 
butes so much to the stability of the non-Gommunist world, re- 
flects profound credit to the generosity and decency of the peoples 
of both nations and their leaders When the colonial eovernment 
was at its worst, the first voices raised in protest were often in the 
taonsc of Commons From the English, Gindhi bumelf said he 
learned among other things, “punctuality, reticence public hygiene, 



Independent thinking and exercise of judgment.** Indians toda^ aid 
&aak to recognize Britain’s role in establishing a united nation under 
one law. 

The veiy success of Gandhi’s nonviolent techniques was probably 
an equal tribute to the British conscience. “A terror that never 
ideated, that never compromised, that was always free of doubts,” 
a Congress ^arly veteran of the revolution once told me, “might 
have crushed \s. British terror was never relentless enough to suc- 
ceed.” 

The British people have often achieved greatness, but they were 
never greater than in the dignity and decisiveness with which they 
relinquished their contfol in South Asia In the wake of Indian 
freedom, the British left Burma and Ceylon with similar good grace 
and brought to birth Pakistan. In India, because of the demonstrated 
strength of the Congress, the 5&1 princes agreed to merge their 
states, large and small, in the new Indian Union, accepting in return 
only the promise of a pension — a promise which Nehru's Govern* 
ment over strong opposition has meticulously kept. There were 
armed clashes m Hyderabad and Kashmir, but the wonder was that 
there were not fifty Kashmirs. 

Yet despite this extraordinary success, Gandhi was far away from 
the scene of celebration on Independence Day, August 15, 1947, 
spending his time instead in fasting, spinning and in prayer. For him 
the partition of India, and the terrible fratricidal riots which suc- 
ceeded it, had meant failure. “Vivisect qie, but not India,” he had 
cried. But in an effort to avoid further Hindu-Muslim riots the Con- 
gress party leaders had reluctantly decided to accept the British 
proposal for the creation of Pakistan. 

In the early Gandhian struggles the Muslims had played a large 
role. Hindu-Muslim unity had then gradually disappeared as a re- 
sult of the creation by the British of separate electorates for the two 
religions, determined Muslim efforts to create a religious state of 
their own, and mistakes of the Congr *s* itself when in office under 
the limited self-government of 1937. 

After the first riots started in Calcutta in 1945, the combination 
of police action and pilgrimages by Gandhi into the scenes of trouble 
served to bring the fighting under control. Partition, however, 
brought a new wave of riots in the Punjab where a great province 
wn divided along aitificial lines, and where millions of Hhidati,, 
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Muslims or Sikhs on the wrong side of the line were left in fear or 
driven out. 

Gandhi realized that his principles were far from being fuIly P un- 
derstood or accepted. As early as 192S he had said, “T know that 1 
am unable to carry with me the bulk of educated India.” Thirty years 
later an old Gandbian, now chief minister of an Indian state, said to 
me, u To many of us Satyagraha was a religion, but toothers it was 
no more than a successful technique.” 

In 1942, when the nonviolent methods appeared ineffective in 
the ‘‘Quit India” campaign, the militant young Socialists had tuined 
to direct action, not against the British as individuals but against 
British property. They created a spectacular underground which for 
several months established and maintained armed home rule in 
many villages. 

Subhas Bose, who had been re-elected president of the Congress in 
1938 over Gandhi'*' explicit opposition, organized a Indian National 
Army for the purpose of liberating India, just as, he said, George 
Washington had liberated America After a long march up from 
Singapore, this army actually entered India briefly, dining the high 
tide of Japanese advances. 

In prison Gandhi was profoundly db'urbcd over this growing 
cult of violence. When the leaders of Subhas’ arms' were hailed as 
nation-wide heroes on their return to India alter the wjr. Gandhi felt 
that his hold was slipping When Congress chose partition instead of 
his own proposal for more, wandering in the wilderness in search of 
a united India. Gandhi could see no reason to celebrate any victory. 
There were many ingredients in the Indian Revolution, and at times 
the pon-Gandhinn ones came ludely to the fore in some of the worst 
examples of bloodshed and forced movements of people which our 
unhappy century has seen 

Gandhi’s last act of Satxagraha was in part against his own fol- 
lowers. Four months after independence he went on a fast unto death 
to quiet Mushm-Hindu bitterness and to require India to divide its 
treasury with Pakistan in spite of the outbreak of fighting in Kashmir. 

u If I survive the struggle for freedom, I might have to give non- 
violent battle to my own countrymen,” he had said After six days, 
the new government granted to Pakistan the $250 million of the 
United India treasury which had been assigned to it after partition, 
and the Hindu and Muslim leaders pledged their goodwill toward 
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each other’s faiths So successful did the fast seem, that Gandhi 
began to show renewed confidence and promised to live to be 12$. 

First he had set independence as his goal Next he had con- 
centrated with consideiable success on putting an end to Hindu- 
Muslim strife Now he '•aid he would soon turn to social and 
economic matters, applying his techniques of action to the establish- 
ment of the "\md of r quality and decentralization which for him 
would give flesis and b!ood,to Sviaraj ' Where is the independence,” 
he asked “with all this poverty’ If I live my task will be to reform 
politics ” 

On January 30, 1448. ten days after he had hrol en the fast, he 
was shot three times and killed while walkme unguarded to his 
regular prayer meeting Despite threats fiom 1 matte Hindus, and 
a bomb thrown at him a few days btfore he hid refused police 
protection 

Jawaharlal Nehju, the new Prime Minister, sat on the ground at 
the foot of Gandhi’s flaming luncral pvre Beside h*m sat Mount- 
batten, the ewiccrov and I kU Mountbatttn Around them pressed 
a gigantic crowd like a river of lens Whtn Gandhis ashes were 
later emptied s« award into the Ganges, n.orc 'han four million 
people wore "allicrcd there on the river bink Some sav more 
human beings assembled on that day than on am other oct ision in 
history 

The king’s representative in the Uml* d Nations in mourning the 
death of “the Inend of the poor»*t and the loneliest and the lost,” 
predicted that Gandhi’s “greatest achievements are still to 
come” 

Geneial MacArthur th n the supreme Allied .aibtiry commander 
in Japan said “In the evolution of civilization if it i* to survive, all 
men cannot f ul eventually to idopt G indhi s belief that the process 
of mass apphs ition of Jorce to resolve cont< noous i sues is funda- 
mentally not onlv wtong hut contains within itsjf the germs of self- 
destruction ” 

Gandhi had believed m the people and had demonstrated their 
power. He had proved the possibility of peaceful change by non- 
violent direct action He knew th it not iust a change of government 
was needed, but a fundamental change in the rel iticnships of men 
to each other The fact that the people could not live up to all of his 
demands was only to say that they were human 
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It may be argued that Gandhi exercised power moresuccessfully, 
With mote lasting effects, than any of his revohmonaiy contempo- 
raries. Did he not stake out the best and most complete revolution 
the twentieth century had seen 7 Was it too much to hope that in the 
age of the hydrogen bomb Gandhi’s revolution might become the 
model for the remaining revolutions of the century? 



CHAPTER 19 


A Young India Emerges 


J.O what Extent the Gandhian ideal of a 
complete democratic revolution will be embraced b> the people of 
South Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and some parts of South Amer- 
ica, who are still challenging the status quo, depends to a consider- 
able extent on how well the 370 million Indians carry on their 
Mahatma's work 

As we have seen, Gandhi demanded more than the driving out 
of a colonial power, or the switch fiom 1 group ot foreign leaders 
to indigenous ones, or even economic development Gandhi's revolu- 
tion had insisted on national freedom and economic development, 
but with the crucial additional dimension of humag dignity, grounded 
in a fundamental moral and spiritual regeneration of the Indian 
people. 

With Gandhi’s d«.ath, Gandhism m India seemed to go through 
a prism, coming out ot the other^side split into man> beams of light, 
each carrying some quality of (Sandhi, but none having the con- 
centrated power which had overthrown an empire India is still 
engulled m an inner struggle of soul-searching foi the right way. 

The light tor national freedom hau * cn won when the British 
troops withdrew, but might} barriers remained to the development 
of a sense ot national unit} Of the many problems besetting free 
India let us look more closely at the two most relevant to the hopes 
for a complete revolution — human dignity and economic develop- 
ment. 

After partition the Nehru Government worked feverishly and with 
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much success to build a secular state, in which the 4S million 
Muslims in India might be safe and enjoy full rights of citueqship. 
More than six million Hindu reiugces were peacefully absorbed. 
Today many hish posts in the Indian Go\ emment and universities 
are held by Muslims 

In 1950 the new Indian Constitution was adopted which, drawing 
heavily on American and British experience, established a parlia- 
mentary form of government with a Bijl of Right r icmpaiable to 
our own 

The untout hahlcs Gandhi’s “Children of God ’’ have been granted 
full legal rights 1 egulation passed in 1955 states that amonc who 
practices discrimination against them in any lorm may be punished 
by a fine and up to six months in prison 

Women, whose economic si »tm in ln«li » has always been low, were 
em..ncip ted and news It ivllv i (cist have the full i i gilts enjoyea 
bv wonuti in all dcnm^i ,tn *oi>ntnc' Although child marriages 
were forme' 1 / the rule ind the average girl was manieJ by her 
thirteenth buihda> i larnaee i* now ilLgil tor Hindu gills under 
fifteen ot Hindu b >\i unde eighteen 

Soon rlter I aniicd in Ird a in late 1951, the voung republic 
conduittd iS fn •*» nition wid. elj»t«»n on the bisis of a universal 
flam fuse O.er 10‘) million ( v ph noil peiccM'lh to »hc polls in 
democrats \ l,»ig,-*st iiectnn A h>«b;r proport'on of the electorate 
voted thin in mo c Amciu in pitodtnlnl c impugns 

Nehru's Congress pot* heatinc *h, *eeit\ o f the Gandhian 
struggle, won 45 per cent of the votes and roughly 7 j per cent of the 
parliamentary scat . 1 ht opposition was divided among the Praia and 
Socialist ptrties (now tom tuned is the Praia Socialists i, with 16 per 
cent ol the votes hat a poor showing of seats, the Communists, with 
only 5 per cent of lhe v< tes hut with a stiong showing of seats m the 
Telugu-spcakine area pait of which is now the State of Andhra; the 
extreme right wmj and orthodox Hindu paities with another 5 per 
cent; and scatteied independents and lo. al paittis dividing the 
rest of the vote Neluu’s Congress parts was ible to continue its 
strong hold on the central government and on almost all of the 
states 

A generation yf violence, armed uprisings and underground stealth 
such as occurred m China would have made muIi an election im- 
possible The effect ol British law combined wi'h Gandhi's technique 
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of nonviolent action, had strengthened faith in persuasion, and 
estat)|ished for the people the habits of self-government 

* * * 


Ir T the economic sphere, too, pmgirss has been in- 
creasingly rcissjnng A Ijve h car Plan of economic development 
was initiated m lOSl The tai get date was set for April 1 

At tnc time l left India as Ambassador in Match I*)'?'!, there 
we.c many who leit that the plan's oojectives were too ambitious. 
There weie many envious comments on the Commumst Chinese 
development program to the north, where there was no need to 
slow down for the demociatic practices of persuasion and com- 
promise, and no fear of anVgomnag a free electorate 

When i revising India two years later, the chan »c n is consider- 
able Almost everywhere I lourd a seme ol assur in< e horn of the 
knowledge that most ot the pods of the lirst Five Yen Plan weie 
being surpassed, that in a special election in Andhta the Indi in Com- 
munist party, which had based it> campaign on econom e issues had 
met a shattering defeat and that even the skeptics were admitting 
that so far, at least, Indian democracy was a success 

Not that there weren t probltms and questions m abundance. 
Mort than half of .ill Indian families weie still fivne on less than 
$250 a year Iniian factory workers were receiving on the average 
less than a do'lu a div a prim .iy schoolteacher ir a statt such as 
Madhya Piadesh only twenty dollars niontli There were millions 
partly or wholly unemployed Although food wa much mo.e plenti- 
ful, the average Indian villager still had an inadequate and badly 
balanced diet 

When wc consider the distance lnd’a has left to »o there is sober 
reason fur concern But when we consider »e d*stance she has 
covered since independence there is re. for measured confidence 
This is particularly important because in the held of economic de- 
velopment Indn today is engaged in wh it history may consider the 
battle of our centurv I he two gi»nt underdeveloped countries, 
China and India, with 40 p*r cent of the world’s people between 
them, have embarked on i fateful competition in the pace and 
methods of mdustual growth. The contracts and consequences of 
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democratic as opposed to totalitarian economic development are 
being demonstrated in practice , 

Most students of Asian affairs have recognized the immensity of 
this contest and the stakes involved More than any other single 
event short ot war, the outcome may determine the path which the 
nest of the underdeveloped world ultimately chooses to take. 

Democratic India by definition faces certain problgrfis that totali- 
tarian China can to a large extent ignore T t us of prim ary importance 
Is the fact that the Indian Government must woo its peasant voters 
or forfeit its laigcst political constituency Within certain eTusive 
limits, the Peking Government, not dependent on votes, can depend 
on stemei measures 

We have seen that in Russia and China, the peasants are harshly 
exploited in an attempt to provide the maximum food lor the city 
workers at the lowest possible o >st to the state in consumer goods 
and amenities Ihe emph isis of the C ommumsts is placed primarily 
on mdjstnal development 

Even under totalitarianism this approach involves risks In a 
democracy like India it would lead straight to a political Aplosion. 
Seventy-five per -ent of India s millions live in the villages, and 
without their suppott anv democratic government would be doomed. 
In order to build the foundation for a free Asian society, the first 
Indian Five Year Plan placed heavy emphasis on ruial development 
This contrast between the democratic and totalitarian approach is 
also implicit m the pi inning process of the two countries In March, 
1950, Indn set up a Planning Commission with Prune Minister 
Nehru as chairman Consultation with various state and central gov- 
ernment agencies, advisory boards and special experts continued for 
fifteen months, at the end of which a draft oi a Five Year Plan was 
circulated throughout the country 

Modified by widespread discussion and debate, the plan was 
adopted some months later bv the Indian Parliament as the blue- 
print for the country’s economic effort It proposed what is un- 
doubtedly the greatest democratic rural revolution of our time 
By contrast, although we know little of the actual mechanics ot 
the planning program in China, we can draw some inferences from 
the fact that the Five Year Plan announced from Peking in Decem- 
ber, 1952, was as nearly a carbon copy of Russia’s first plan at 
Circumstances would permit As the Soviet planners neglected the 
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grain-producing but uneasy Ukraine, so the Chinese put little, 
emphasis on Southern China, presumably the best ncc-producing 
and least loyal section 

In the Chinese plan stress was placed on the development of the 
secure inner provinces like Smkiang and Manchuria much like the 
Russian traqs-Ural build-up Instead ot the detailed preuse targets 
of the Indian pibgram by which progress could be judged and 
criticized, broad objective} are set down tor the five sear period 
which are then modified to fit the changing requirements of the 
central government as dictated by political or ec onomic expediency 

The contrast is equally visible m the methods by which these 
plans are carried forward Basic to all econc mu development in 
totalitarian and demoerme countries aide, is the process of capital 
formation Am economic illy healths nation must consume kss 
than it produces, so th at the surplus will be available to create new 
plants and otlur productive facilities Here the Chinese with the 
tightly contiolkd apparatus of a totalit man govern nent, «• cm to 
have an advantage over the Indian leaders responsible to a demo- 
cratic public opinion 

India relies almost enlirtly on t cxation to limi* the amount of 
productive activity that goes into consumer j.onds the Indian 
farmer operates under tiee maikct conditions lax incom», plus 
capital secured by deficit linanung, foreign loins and grmts pro- 
vide the revenues for the es enti 1 building of i iilroids, docks, 
factories, hydroelectric plants, lrngation (jams and for malaria con- 
trol and other essenti il services 

Of course, taxation is an important mrce of lcvenne in China as 
well But it is supplementvd by substantial pro' ts on government- 
owned enterprises which now cover some M) per lco* of the heavy 
industry, 60 per cent of the lighf industry, 90 per cent of the bank- 
ing, SO per cent of retail trade and 80 per cent ol wholesale trade. 
As m all Communist states, ‘borrowing’ and voluntary contnbtt- 
tions ” which usuillv mean requisitiot * savings or forced labor, 
are also substantial 

Reliable figures are hard to obtain, but it appears that China's 
internal surplus for investment purposes riised b> these methods has 
approached 16 per cent of her national income annually, while m 
Indi a the best level that has et been attained by democratic means 
is about 7 per cent 
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As we have seen in a previous chapter, the Chinese economic 
program is designed to turn China into a modem industrial power 
regardless of the sacrifices required from the people Both agiicul- 
ture and consumer goods Indus' ties aic form! into a secondaiy role, 
with heavy mdusirv taking pnoutv 

The first Inch in I tve V ear Phn by centrist is seared to a mod- 
el ate mcreisi in living stindirds ind is committed to the priority 
rather than the postponement of cartful lsmultunl development 
Both economics cUspentdv need i steidy inert is., m food and other 
agricultunl production In ordei to get it Indn is tnenuriging her 
peasants m evciv pos»n it w iv while Chini is pldcms her peisantry 
undci stringent r t ul itions 

lilt Indnn plm t ills foi m i Union d ipv< tintnl of lliout $2 2 
billion m amitulU'iv nd mien on bv \pnl l^So Cimpnrablc 
figures for ( hip 1 Mth 0 ) i” l*i m non ptopL ire only M 6 bil- 
lion In indu trv ind i w c.r (m uiphi is rcvii td vith India 
addin' 5? 5 l >i'un wlii'e Cum c 1 uni t be i n lie i w is to a record 
$6 2 billion 

C in tli I mo it t Ind! in pin w’tu >*s <s cntnl locus on human 
welf ire soil i u 1 1 fK imhistri il h i c lieu > <rv for tnci iting long 
tcin ccont nut «nn \ I < in th C h'*ie t • i in' on then r p d pice of 
indu'.tn il t up nsu n cv i out ' s muc point barstinj the effective 
limits ot poh c < m m 1 , md jtpulir cndtir-mu nn>n» the 450 
million Hi' 1 tli I'vv n vii '1 ndut'i v toped countries 
through iut \s i i( r i ini Sorth \n in which ire urgently 
setkire ins v..rs v s. in' i ; roo' m ot a etching this Chmcsc- 
IndiiP competition tnUnilv 

% t * 


Om 'rmii sums tic ii Inch i j propress by 1955 
was ercitcr 'h l om could hive c spoilt cl il the hemnmne of 
the I ivc lui P!<n \lthou< h l»nd reform so utt ily csstntial to 
a healths rui il sneiuv is still b\ no intans complete <t has gone 
foi ward Mam o! the luce land holdings hive been abolished, 
and tod.y a muJi hmlitr proportion of Indnn pc isints are small 
owners workin* tneir own lands The lot il compensation to the 
landlords will cwniu illy reach $1 billion 
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The gains in agricultural production have been heartening, 
amounting in 1955 to a 20 per cent increase since 195 t Blessed by 
good rains, India was at long last sclf-Mifluant in h*>d .n 1954 As a 
result foreign exchange amounting to lie'vcen 5250 million and 
$500 million a year which was fc utterly tarm irked lor overseas 
putchascs qf wheat and ike, was made as triable to bus foreign 
built factory equipment, railroul rnlhn» tuul s md other 

essentials Increased ungation thtt will become tsuliblc m 1056 
may assure maintenance ol adequate food produ lion levels regard- 
less *of the monsoons 

Because walei is the lifeblood of hid, i the 1 ■ e T e ir Plan gave 
irrigation a high pnontv* I he increase in uri<* ted * md h> the target 
date for the first live Ye u Plan \pnl l 19*0 was c' peeled to 
reach the extraordin <r\ tot d of 16 *’ million acics Ibis is more than 
the total amount of all land now ijndcr cultivation in Tap.>n and i> 
only shghth le«-s th*n all ihe in mated Jtnd in the tinned 5utcs 
The piogrcvs til ihe* Indm vdlige development program in- 
voicing not onl\ iool piodiretion bat ilso public liei’th and educa- 
tion- a piogiam m whuh 1 hid invested much tun* ind hope at its 
founding- has been perh ins die pkih enccnraair*’ 

In Ftbruarv 195*, i visited the Mulug ( un> n units development 
Project, which mJueles omc 7* v Mtges ind oXOtw peoj'e md is 
located in the Iclcng.ma rectum o! < > tun Ibeunlae 1 Here m 
1948 the Communists ‘taged tbeir bloods r>. oU tinud to coincide 
with Communist uprisings m dumti th.^ Philippine pel Indonesia 
It was an are l where i tew landlotdv owrnd v i tliol hn«> while *he 
majorits of the people had urn plots were landle s beseral thou 
sand person, weic kille 1 md man viil'xs brnutd s hrie the 
Communi ts diose out tne limllord'- md divided the I in 1 Two 
divisions o f the Ind' m \trns* i' 1 thirts thousmd ‘tale police 
fin ills restored oieler \s lite is |9s2 1 hid '»een w inied to -t?v out 
ol this ue i bv\ in e it wa ,til! unsxlt without 1 1 anned escort 
Reminders of tut result are stril es it csttswlcre The jungle, 
for instance had Ixe n cut hack hse hundred wilds on both sides 
of the roul to prestnt ambushes Where souri remirdcrs were 
inadequate, a running comnien'ars w is supplied bv the project 
director 

“This village w »s complete!' dc-trojed bs the Communists ” 
“Here the landlord ind ad of his famris were murdered ” 
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“In this place, just two years ago, our workers were told to get 
out within twenty-four hours or they would be assassinated.” 

“Throughout this district there was a Red hammer and sjckJe 
flag in front of every house.” 

In an area of 130 square miles, 72 villages and 68,000 people, 
instead of Red flags and surly scowlr, we found friendliness, en- 
thusiasm and solid achievements. Eighty per cent of the land 
was now owned by those who till it. Malai i had droppe 1 from an in- 
cidence of 60 per cent to 2 per cent. More than half the children 
between the ages of six and eleven were already in schools. The vil- 
lage streets were neatly graded, with drains at the sides. Three new 
villages had been built from the ground up. All the work had been 
performed by the residents for their own betterment and without 
pay. 

Altogether, the Indian village development program in the spring 
of 1955 covered more than 100,000 similar villages with about 
80 million people — by far the greatest effort of its kind in the 
world. Modeled after our own rural extension service, it offers each 
community advice on modem agricultural methods; on Setter seeds 
and the use of fertilizers; on rudimentaiy public health malaria 
control and cleaner water; and on building schools through volun- 
tary labor. 

A trained worker i» assigned to every five or six villages to or- 
ganize these protects. Specialists in agriculture, public health and 
education are aval’ able to help him in special situations. 

Aware that man does not live by bread alone, these projects now 
include a social education directoi who organizes dances, village 
art and other cultural activities. Plans call for every village in India 
to be covered by this many-sided extension program by 1961. 

The burden of training and administration is tremendous. Forty- 
six well-equipped schools have been established with the help of 
Ford Foundation fund.,. From them come five thousand trained vil- 
lage development workers each year — plus several thousand ad- 
ministrators and specialists in public health, agriculture, irrigation, 
engineering education, social work, midwifery and cultural activ- 
ities. 

Major progress has also been made in the field of public health. 
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the village development program includes DDT spraying twice * 
year in all areas affected by malaria. But, because of (he devastating 
effect of malaria on human life and productivity, it was decided to 
attempt to eradicate the disease as far as possible from all of India 
by 1957, four years in advance of die target date for the rest of the 
village program 

The need was clearly urgent Up to 1953 there was an average of 
a hundred million cases of malana each year Several million acres 
of good land Were so infested with malana mosquitoes that they 
could not be tilled Because malana usually strikes at the harvest 
season, the annual production loss wis estimated at roughly 6 per 
cent of the total Indian ’crop 

In 1953 the areas affected bv malana weie divided into 190 dis- 
tricts with one million people in each A nation- vide organization of 
18,750 people was trained, and DDT spraying was started, house 
by house, and village by village 

In 1954, one hundred distnets with a total population of. a hun- 
dred million people were completely sprayed two or three times 
with DDT provided by Amencan Point Pour In 1955, the coverage 
was increased to 136 million By 1957 all 190 districts will be 
included By 1955 the average of 100 million cases of milana each 
year had already been reduced to 25 million 

Although a principal focus of the first Five Year Plan has been on 
food production and village development work the industrial sec- 
tion has also shown subsla oal gains Between 1952 and 1955, 
industrial output rose 37 per cent 
Indian railroads are being rapid) modernized B\ 1955 the 
annual production of railroad cais u India hid Ken stepped 19 
from six thousand to twelve thousand Two thousand locomotives 
Were also being added, about one third of them produced m Indian 
factories Plans also call ior an increase of 51 per cent m hydro- 
electric production by April, 1956 
Ninety-three per cent of this deve 1 ''ment program is paid for 
by internal Indian financing primarily by extiemely heavy taxation. 
The remainder comes from World Bank loans and «<ants from the 
Colombo Plan and the Point Four program To (be surprise of the 
econo mis ts and fiscal experts, up to l u 55 there had been no infla- 
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tion beyond the postwar period. Indeed in 1955 the consumer price 
levels, chiefly because of the large gram crops, were slightly lower 
than in 1952. » 

It seemed likely that, with few exceptions, the goals of the "Five 
Year Plan would he met or surpassed b> Apnt. 1956 I he second 
Five Year Plan, with the competitive Chinese effort clearly in mind, 
will call tor increased emphasis on industry as well as a steady ex- 
pansion m rural development and improvement Indeed it is ex- 
pected that India's ahead) significant 'industrial 'output may be 
doubled by 1961 It is hoped that b) then steel pioduction will have 
reached five million tons appioximateiy that of Japan before Pearl 
Harbor 

This is an imbiiious program 1 ven given the unpic c sive new 
atmosphert which 1 found there in 1^55 .an India meet hot goals 0 
In 1955 India \va c forced to cojraimc 93 pu tent of her meager 
pioduction to provide a bare existence for her people this left only 
7 per cent for expansion and development 

By 1961, as a result of Msudv expansion inJ continued heavy 
taxes, consumption is .x pet ted to amount to no moie than 85 per 
cent of production which would leave a rent it (table 12 per cent for 
investment in mu eased Ucditics C in thi, dtastic belt tightening be 
sustained b) a demesnes withou* a politi.al explosion 0 

This is only one of mam equtlly peitincnl questions which I 
believe will ictui to any objective observer Another is this, can 
the presuit able ( «vil Son ' c be expanded to idministcr within 
six years a village extension ctlort vovtrm" evuv village m India 
with nearlv double the entire pcpulutiou ol tlu l tinted States" 
More than 4<K> 0<M) initial men and women will b. required 
rurthermoie the period of greatest pchiital stn«s on any society, 
as 1 hivt ucjcstod carhu, m iy not tome when [topie nt* hope- 
lessly sun! in poveru, but it the moment when they sense the 
possibdit) of an o>p indine and bf tiu life and teal th it thur progres* 
should he fa Ur Wh it ire the poliMeal unplitations if th.ir growing 
expectations howevi t unit ason iblt urnam loo long unfulfilled? 
There will be no deaith of demagogues to under ttue the failures. 

lath )t lr Indian universities gi.iduatc fifty thouMnd young men 
and women miM of whom hoe liberal arts depicts and a gentle- 
manly reluct m.c lo 1 ickle the grueling vork of raisin j a nation by 
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its bootstraps. Can the means be found to involve these young cot* 
lege ^graduates emotionally and physically in the work that needs 
to J>e done in the villages, factories and slums? Or*will they remain 
on the sidelines as an intellectual elite, frustrated, resentful and 
tempted toward the politics ot violence? Revolutions arc often led, 
not by hungry peasants, but by frustrated middle-class intellec- 
tuals who may nevet have had a hungiy day in their lives. 

India’s land icform program has made gains. Will the present 
progress continue over the opposition of the politically powerful 
landlords? If not, the rewards of increased production will go, not to 
the many, but to the tew, and Communist agitator*, will have a new 
opportunity. 

India's industrialists, with some notable exceptions, have con- 
centiated on quick, speculative piohts, rather than long-term ex- 
pansion with small unit profits. Sojne of them have not hesitated to 
falsify thou tax iclurns. Such attitudes have helped to put private 
capitdism in India’ in bad repute. Can India’s system of .private 
ownership be revitalized to play an improved pari in the develop- 
ment program’’ 

Rapidly mcicased employment opportunities are vital, and here 
the hg is dangeiously great Industrial progress is essential, but this 
is not the final answer. (Sixty per cent of the world’*- motor cars are 
made in Amencar factories by only 1.3 million workers ) The 
employment of India’s unemployed or partly employed millions 
depends primarily on village Housing construction, toad building, 
crafts and village industries. Present plans seem* inadequate. 

Perhaps most impoitant of all, can a sense ot national pride and 
of individual participation in the piocess of development be main- 
tained and expanded 7 r rhcte must be a mutually recogni/cd partner- 
ship between government and jftoplc that welds ihe nation together 
and gives a sense of spiritual drive and exeitenenr to the job at 
hand — a particularly relevant challenge in the laud ot Gandhi. 

What, indeed, about the spirit of ( lan.ih;? Was his *uioeess only an 
exciting hut passing phase in lndia\ long history ’ Was Gandhi’s 
program merely a technique to secure freedom? O&diri Gandhi leave 
something dvn.unic, lasting and deep rooted, a driving force for 
India’s lulure development 7 

As an American with high hopes that India might not only solve 
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her own critical difficulties but through her example offer a new 
way to a materialistic and often cynical world, I confess that I Jiave 
often had my periods of disappointment. 

One example involves Kashmir. As Ambassador to India if had 
beat my responsibility to study carefully the legal and political 
aspects of the Kashmir question It was my belief that on this issue 
tile Indians have always had a justifiable legal claim. 

Yet m November, 1947, the Indian Gpvcmnent, promised that a 
plebiscite would be held as soon as “all foreign troops were removed 
from Kashmir sod ” In 1955 this plebiscite had not yet been field, 
and there appeared little likelihood that it would be held 
In the summer of 1953 I had been disturbed to see the appearance 
of what appeared to be a carefully organized, anti-American 
propaganda campaign, following the arrest of Sheik Abdullah, the 
Kashmir Piune Minister Casual American tourists were charged 
With being spies I sen Adlai Stevenson, who went to Kashmir for a 
few days’ rest, did not escape abuse. Responsible Indian newspapers 
alluded to him daiklv as an agent of the Pentagon, plotting the 
building of secret air bases in the Kashmir mountains 
Not unreasonably India has often called on American policy 
makers to be flexible in dealing with Moscow and Peking Does not 
India also carrv a responsibility to make a more determined effort 
to reach an understanding with her neighbor, Pakistan' 

Although Indian leaders may be correct in raying ihat they have 
met Pakistan nalfwav, is tfvil enough' India has Ken blessed with a 
great national It ider a unify ing political patty , and the benefit of a 
far stronger Government than that of Pakistan Under such circum- 
stances would Ciindlu hue been content to ’go halfway'”' His last 
fast on behalf of MusLms and better treatment of Pakistan suggests 
its own answer 

Moreover was Gandhi s India not obliged to give the world an 
example of full respect for civil liberties' In 1955 Sheik Abdullah, 
an old friend of most Congress party leaders, was still confined 
without trial, although India lor years had critici/cd Pakistan for a 
similar tonfincmcnt of the “Frontier Gandhi," Gaffar Khan. 

Before my return visit to India in 1955 1 also had hea.d more talk 
of corruption than in 1951-53 — this time allegedly reaching officers , 
of cabinet rank in some of the Indian states. The activities* of the’ 
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landlord lobbies In several state legislatures in India were described 
as scandalous. 

In her long struggle for independence and in the principles laid 
down by her leaders, India hid set a high standaid for herself. 
Should her friends be blamed if they judged her by tho^e standards? 

* * * 


These questions were on my mind when, in Febru- 
ary, 1955, I visited a village naming tenter at Gandhigram in 
Madras Stite in South India Here some three hunched >oung men 
and women were working to prepare themselves for the kind of 
village work whieh GanJhi understood and encouraged We attended 
the sunset service and heard the hyijins sung with feeling and beauty 
Some were modem, and others were diawn from the old Vedic 
literature There were readings from the Bible, the Koran and the 
Gita, eaJi tressmg the oneness oi ail people and the all-embracing 
lmpoitdnce of the individual lirespeclivc of his race, his creed or 
his color 

That night we talked with a gioup of men who had been close to 
Gandhi, and who had shaicd his failures and successes I told them 
how deepl\ impressed 1 was with the spiritual dedication that we 
had sensed there at the school < nd I asked them bow they inter- 
preted its relevance for the future 

“India will see her most glorious days m the years ahead,'* one of 
them commented “If it bad not been .or Nehru wc could not have 
survived as a nation His devotion and political skill pulled us to- 
gether and gtive us leadership His courage drove back the religious 
extremists whose passions mighf have devoured us 

“But tor India, he continued, Nehiu tor aP his greatness, is a 
halfway house When Nehru retires or dies, hi ua will become not 
less Gandhian, but more Gandhian ” 

I remembered that the two men most frequently mentioned as 
Nehru’s probable successors were both among Gandhi's most 
dedicated followers — Morarji Desai Chief Minister of Bombay 
State, and Jayjprakash Naravan, former head ot the Socialist party 
Bud a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, i had 
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for several years and my visits with them had been memorable 
experiences. , 

I also remembered my recent conversation with the new president 
of the Congress paity, U N Dhebar, an tamest, able Gandliiafi fol- 
lower who had told me of his determination to root out party corrup- 
tion and tenew m the Congress the Gandhian devotion t») the pubbe 
welfare 

There was also my wife’s vivid account of > er day in Orissa with 
Vmoba Rhavc “India’s walking saint,” to whom landlords have 
voluntarily contributed four million acres of land for dismhiition 
to the landless She described his caily stait at 3 30 x M . the morn- 
ing prayers, and the rapt adulation oi all ot the thousands of people 
who saw him and talked with him during the day 

In Hyderabad, after Gandhi’s death, the Communists had seized 
and distributed thou-. inds of . cirs ot land Ymob.i, m ascetic *ho 
had once been t bosun by Gandhi as the number one example of 
nonviolence, visited Hyderabad in 19M, ..nd tcsolved to try to solve 
the problem nl the hndVs through Gandhi m means 

In a Hjdcu ibad village In* called on the 1 tndholJers, large and 
small, to recount re the landless as ttuu brotheis and to shaie tlie 
land with them One landlord responded and Rhcfulm the land 
gift pilgrimage -was born 

Vmoba decidi d to ask that even one begin by giving one-sixth 
of his Lnd, as it to a sivb son With tin* mess >jc be be can in 1951 
to walk the length of lnd i, collecting a^ies for the I tnJh s ■. I he 
several thousand Gandhian wotkets throuihoui India, v ho hid been 
woiking in isolated centers, rallied to the idta 

In 1955 we sensed th it the Rhoodan movement was giving ex- 
pression to a inoial revival thioughout India In < eountiy as vast 
and full oi contrasts as Indn, one mu*t avoid hast* generalizations 
based on isolated personal experiences, ro matter how vivid Having 
said that, 1 must still state tl at fiom our own knowledge and life in 
India, we were greatly heartened Ihc glowing promise of a deeper 
and richer spiritual hfe, which had dimmed somewhat in the years 
ator the first major accomplishment of independence, seemed to be 
reawakening Indians weic thinking more and more of moral values 
Every night at the end oi a ten- to fifteen-mile walk through the 
villages and countryside, Vinoha Rhavc melded a spade as a symbol 
of his community of spirit with those who till the land He showed 
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the landlords, as Gandhi showed the British, that it is they, not 
their, victims, who suffer most from their own acts of injustice and 
oppitssion. * 

Vihoba’s moral influence can be judged partly by his converts. 
Jayaprakash Narayan, the Socialist leader, has dedicated his life to 
Bhoodan ai»d the nonviolent development of a modem democratic 
Tndia. As Vmoba’s deputv, he is bringing many young Indians into 
the work— -particular 1 ) I he, work of distributing the millions of acres 
collected and of teorgnm/mg the several hundred villages where all 
the land has been given. 

Neither he nor Vinoba secs Bhoodan as a substitute foT land re- 
form legislation. On the'eontrary, they both argue that this move- 
ment among villagers will create the necessary atmosphere to ensure 
the proper legislation by releasing the storehouse of Gandhian power 
— the power of a convinced people. 

Those who accept the theiis that eventually Communism van only 
be defeated by a more powerful idea, will recognize in this frail, 
elderly man one of the greatest democratic forces m all of Via “We 
do not agree," Vmoba says, * with the Communists in their view that 
there can be no revolution without violence. We believe that in a 
country like India and in a democratic setup of government, it is 
quite possible io bring about a revolution through the ballot box, 
without resorting to violence. 

“Having proved its worth bv securing Swaraj Jfreednml for us,” 
Vinoba continues, “Gandhism may no tenner be dubbed visionary 
and impracticable And Communism, too, has* for the moment 
proved its virility bv rejuvenating the hoary old China. This tempts 
some workcis to seek a rt ..onc'h.ition of the two systems, ilie fact 
of the matter is that these tvo ideologies are irreconcilable: the 
difference between them is fundamental ... It is as dear as day 
that they are deadly opposed to each other.” 

On our last night in India in 195S we were invited to a private 
showing in the Pre‘ idenf \ House of a bln 1 1 i andbi’s life and efforts 
in 1929 and 1930. It showed dramatically the great, powerful 
crowds, the disciplined nonviolence in the face of police charges, 
the English 1 extile workers of I ancaster, unemployed because of 
Gandhi’s itoycott of British manufactured cloth, cheer ‘ng warmly as 
Gandhi walked among them (taring his visit to the United Kingdom. 

With the exception of ourselves, the audience of forty or so cm- 
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listed of members of the working committee of the Congress party, 
Gandhi’s instrument of liberation. Many ot them had appeared in 
the picture as young, dedicated leaders working under the guidance 
and inspiration of their Mahatma. Later that night at dinner Nehru 
talked intently about the heritage that Gandhi had left and the 
responsibilities that had been passed on to him and hiu associates. 

I remember now the earnest look of the village workers in their 
schools at Gandhigram and Hyderabad pnd at their work in die vil- 
lages. And 1 wonder if the spirit generated there may not only assure 
the development and freedom of India's people, but serve also as 
a guide for many hundreds of millions of others across the seas. 

Could Vinoba’s words be prophetic 9 “What can be a more 
fascinating study to us,” he asked, “than that of a comparison be- 
tween the Ideologies of Gandhi <md Marx? Lenin is ingested in Marx. 
And the shadow of 7 olstoy sprerds over Gandhi. The two ideologies 
stand face to face, each bent on swallowing up the other. 

“On the surface it might seem that the two contestants occupying 
the arena are the Communists led by Russia and the capitalists . . . 
by the United States. Rut ideologically the latter has lost all vitality 
and though it might appear doughty on the stiength of its military 
force, I do not regard it as really existent as a rival against Commu- 
nism. I believe that ultimately it will be Gandhism with which Com- 
munism will have its trial of strength.” 

Americans will not accept Vinoba’s harsh charge that we have lost 
our democratic conviction* but it should press us to re-examine how 
well we are practicing the principles of our revolution, to see why a 
man like Vmoba would find us wanting Meanwhile, if Gandhism 
has created a new revolutionary alternative to Communism, it is a 
vital sign, for it is an alternative based on the idea of human dignity. 



CHAPTER 20 


India and the Cold War 


Most Americans react with sympathy and 
admiration to the story of Gandhi’s epic leadership of the Indian 
struggle for freedom and to the re&nt social and economic progress 
of the new Indian* nation. Hut they are likely to have strong mis- 
givings about India’s role in international alfairs. They want to know 
whether India is isolationist, neutralist, anti-American or just plain 
pro-Comrnunist. They arc especially concerned about India’s attitude 
toward her two massive Communist neighbors — China and Russia. 

Often this concern is directed to the attitudes of Prime Minister 
Nehru. This is a relevant point, since Nehru’s views have largely 
dominated the foreign policy thinking of most Indians since 1925 
when the Congress party, meeting in Kanpur, set up its Foreign 
Department to study international questions and to make its recom- 
mendations to the parent body. 

Perhaps an even more significant cate is 1927. Speaking at a 
press conference in Madras on January 15, 1955, Nehru himself 
said that the 1 927 session of the Congress in Madras was a parent 
of the foreign policy that India had been pursuing since independ- 
ence. ‘ India’s foreign policy of nonalignmcnt and friendly relations 
with all nations, as well as our general outlook about freedom of all 
countries and anticolonialism, started from that period,” Nehru said. 
“It is well to remember this, because it means that our foreign policy . 
is not a sudden growth, but a natural outcome of our thinking for 
many years past.” 

Although the resolutions of a party out of power are not always 
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identical with the foreign policy that party might have conducted had 
it had governmental responsibility, it is fair to say, as Nehru said, 
that the present, Indian Government has had a foreign policy fyt at 
least a generation. 

Consistently through the years the themes of anticolonialism and 
antiracialism recurred in Congress party resolutions. In 1928 the 
Congress offered its somewhat premature congratulations to the 
China of Chiang Kai-shek “on having alta'ncd full and complete 
nationhood and having ended the era of foreign domination.” 

In 1936, Krishna Menon, who in 1955 was India’s special roving 
ambassador, was author of a report to the Congress which stated 
that “imperialism is a continuing cause of war, and its elimination 
is essential in the interest of peace.” 

The Congress was outspoken in its opposition to Fascist aggres- 
sion, expressing in 1936 its “deepest sympathy and anxiety’’ for the 
people of Spain who were fighting “a miliary group aided by foreign 
mercenary troops and Fascist powers in Furore.” A year later, 
following the landing of Japanese troops in Shanghai, the Congress 
called upon the Indian people to hot coll “the use of Japancse^goods 
as a mark of sympathy for the people of China.” In 1938 the prepa- 
rations for “an imperialist war” in I’uropc were deplored, and after 
fighting began, a similar stand vms taken against Nazi aggression. 

But e\en while Indian troops fought at Btitain’s side, the stress 
on ending colonialism was ne\cr forgotten In March. 1946, seven- 
teen month belore the British left India, the Congress demanded 
the immediate withdrawal* of foreign troops fiom Indonesia, Man- 
churia, Indochina. Iran and Egypt, while asseitmg that “India still 
remains the crux of the problem of Asian freedom and on the inde- 
pendence of India depends the freedom of many countries and the 
peace of the world. ’ 

At a New Delhi press confeicnee in September of that year Mr. 
Nehru laid down the policy India would follow as an independent 
nation in terms to which he has adhered ever since with remarkable 
consistency. “In the sphere of foreign affairs,” he said, “India will 
follow an independent policy, keeping away from the power politics 
oi groups .digned one agdinst another. She will uphold the principle 
of freedom lor dependent peoples and will oppose racial discrimi- 
nation whereser it may occur. She will work with the other pence- 
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loving nations for international co-operation and goodwill without 
exploitation of one nation by another.” 

Nehru went on to pledge India's “wholehearted co-operation and 
unreserved adherence to the United Nations,” and to offer India’s 
vigorous participation “to which her geographical position, popula- 
tion and contribution toward peaceful progress entitle her.” The 
Indian delegate, he said, would at all times “make it dear that India 
stands for the independence of all colonial and dependent people 
and their full right to self-determination.” 

ifiis is still as clear a general statement of India's foreign policy 
as can be found anywhere. With but one addition, India's voluntary 
adherence to the British Commonwealth, it might have been issued 
any time in the last decide. In the context both of this Indian for- 
eign policy background and of events and attitudes in the Soviet 
Union and Communist China, India's policies toward her Commu- 
nist neighbors over .die years come into clearer focus. 

In the final stages of the independence struggle during Wortd War 
II, the Indian Communists won the enmity of most other Indians by 
throwing their weight behind the British on orders from Moscow to 
give all-out support to the viceroy. While Gandhi and Nehru were 
leading Indians in great nonviolent strikes, the Communists served 
the British as strikebreakers. Thus in India the Communists actually 
opposed the nationalist movement at a crucial juncture, and were 
consequently discredited. 

Anti-Communist sentiment throughout* much of India was rein- 
forced when, shortly after independence. Indian Communists staged 
their violent uprising which centered in the Tclcngana area of 
Hyderabad. We have already seen that this revolt, which was part 
of a world-wide tactic of international Communism, was suppressed 
only by the use of the sternest military measures, and at great cost. 
When l arrived in India in 1951, an official said to me wryly that 
his government “had more Communists in prison than any country 
except Russia.” 

Since those days the Indian Communist party, although still taking 
its direction from Moscow, has sharply modified its*tactics. On occa- 
sion it even professes respect for nonviolence. This claim, however, 
suffered somewhat from Communist activities in the Andhra elec- 
tions in February, 1955. The property of Congress party leaders 
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was burned, and threats of personal violence filled the air, as the 
Communists went all out in a distinctly non Gandhian effort to win 
the State Assembly 

For such excesses most Indians arc inclined to blame Soviet 
leadership which it is issumed still directs the Indian Communist 
party That duection was dear enough even up to the final months 
of the Communist victory on ihe Chinese mainland Ihe Indian 
Communist Parts shared the indifference of Moscow md the satel- 
lites to Mac s earls successes Thus as late as Julv, 19 19, after 
Mao’s forces had ov< rrun most ol (. hina, Indian Communist party 
papers were still referring to him ^orntuHv ^s an agrarian rtlormer ” 
“The Communist pirty a 1 Indn rrn an ofliciil announcement 
issued m thit month accepts Mir\ Inge Is I cnin and Stalin as 
the authorita'ivc sou*vc ul M irxism It has not discovered new 
souiccs of Muxi*m hevond these 

It w is not until 1. nuirv ’9>0 in st In for the United kingdom 
India ria''' i „nd PjU tin iccomu d Maos government thit the 
InU<an < omn.um'i p>rt oi Mos w oicicrs i„ epud Maoism as 
a valid 1< im o* Cc m mini tn li ,, I i.t tli .t n lunc 19sS two days 
dltcr Vimo i included a slab M-.it to Misiw the Indian Com- 
munat j ait/ hrupll innoiim ad the r.vcrsil of i»s aim Congitss 
position lind rece.it credence to tile tin «rv th>t Moscow still 
dm. as Indian < o unionist pirty ictm'ies nItliou«h in mv opinion 
the Jr e »ic Jefcu suffered in Andhn hit the lnd»*n C ommunists no 
otliex 'nimtdnte a.IUimtivc 

lo h Janet thvse ecnvrahy idveise f ictors the Soviet Union has 
had at leist three aJvantme* over tne vears One ot these is the 
traditional Marxi tlenin position on colonialism which made an 
earlv impression i n Ihe minds ol Tndi in leader* In almost every 
mtcinat’onal conference on imperialism between the great wars, 
when the single fo» freedom was uppermost m the minds of Indian 
lenders, Soviet delegates appeared as outspoken opponents of 
colonialism And th>s consistent vocal indorsement of the cause ot 
anticolonialism as we have seen, time at a tune when the tnditional 
pressures which the C zars had exerted igjinst Russia’s neighbors, 
were being rchxed temporarily bv the kremlin 

Another kremlin advantage, on which I touched briefly in a 
previous chapter, is the extraordinary ignorance ot most educated 
Indians ot the factors which ltd up to the Cold War impasse Dur- 
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ing the decade 1 <345-55 while the West was experiencing the harsh- 
ness of Stalinist policies, India was preoccupied with the final with- 
drawal of the British, the religious nots and the monumental tasks 
of launching the new state. The lessons America learned as the 
Soviet Limon pursued its Cold War tactics in Poland. Iran, Greece, 
Turkey, Germany and Korea were only casually read in India or 
not read at all. 

In 1955 1 made a speech bciorc the Indian Council of World Af- 
fairs in New Delhi in which 1 listed fourteen ma t or issues on which 
Ametican foreign policv had, I lelt, been demonstrable right m ihts 
postwar period Most of the ground that l coveted wa« ilmost totally 
new to ms audience 

The thud factor, partially resulting fiom tlio s-me wtde^nread 
ignorance of Soviet action, is ihc stubborn conviction that Moscow, 
whatever its faults, earnestly seek} peace Mans non Comnu nist 
Indians, for instance believe tint Ihe present atomic competition is 
an American creation, which we will not relinquish 1 ven am*ng the 
leader ■> Mere u»c few who remember the Ache>on I ilienthel-Baruch 
plan lor lfoinic (ontid Ihc prole* sed efloits ot lhe Soviet Union 
to lurther di- *rn* inicnt and a lessening of tensions has made a pto- 
found impusMoii aid Moscow* pist refusal to demonstrate a 
genuine willingness to compromise are qiucklv forgotten or i™ored 

It will be surpiiMnc, inde< d il ve do n» t *ec a grcailv supped up 
Soviet cflort to woo India du me »he nevt de »dc Moscow under- 
stands the new dimension ot po ,i cr an J he*u. recognizes J idn’s 
vast importance* m the present world conn \t Indies potenml tole 
as a counterb ilanct to t more difi.tult-1 -handle ( him must also be 
obviou* to the Krcmhn I law New Delhi will icact to these blan- 
dishments to tome is an open question 

There can be no doibt however that it tixv lhe emergence of 
Communnt China to nnke Cen'inunism itself a* near more respect- 
able among Indians \s a newcome* to the world st u*c, China laigely 
escaped responsibility imong Indians t* he unpopuhr record of 
the Indian Communist patty during recent years 

Although I was aware of these Indian attitude's n 1^51-53 by 
1955 they h>d taken firmer rut Not onlv anione government 
leaders, hut among most cth dted Indnns as well, I sensed a sui- 
piising degree of tolerance it not a kind ol cntnusiasrn tor the ‘ New 
China ” 
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Most Indians recognize the violence with which Mao and his asso- 
ciates have e lim i nated their opposition, and their un-Gandhian^ con- 
tempt for moral'principles. But in China they also see a fellow Asian 
people, who were long exploited and humiliated by We&ternere, who 
belligerently opposed colonialism under Sun Yat-sen and Chiang, 
and finally ousted it under Mao, and who are now struggling to 
develop a modern economy. When these elements of mutual interest 
are placed in a close geographical context, India’s policy toward 
China is more easily understood. 

“1 imagine myself.” said Nehru in 1940 while visiting Chiang 
Kai-shek in Chungking, “as one of a long line, yet another link joining 
together these two ancients in history and civilization.” When he 
visited Peking in 1954 Nehru spoke in much the same vein. 

In spite of the profound differences in ideology, Nehru and his 
associates and most educated ( Indians instinctively look to the 
Chinese with far more hope than most Americans feel is justified by 
the facts Indeed, what may almost be regarded as Indian courtship 
of China in the hope that she can win her to a more moderate ap- 
proach is at the scry hcait of India's loitign policy and by all odds 
Nehru's greatest gamble. 


* * * 


Against this complex and often emotional back- 
ground, we must also considei Indian attitudes toward Ainenca and 
American policy Like his impression of China, ihc Indian's impres- 
sion of Ameuca ts blurred Prom the earliest days of his own strug* 
gie, he set America apart from his general indictment of the Western 
colonial powcis. 

He knew America as the first major nation to throw off the grip 
of an imperial European power. For a hundred years America, with 
a few notable exceptions, had supported the efforts of subject people 
to govern themselves. In April, 1940, Nehru wrote of America 
that “more and more” India's thoughts were attuned to “this great 
democratic country which seems almost alone to keep the torch of 
democratic freedom alight in a world given over to imperialism and 
fascism, violence and aggression and opportunism of the worst 
kind.” 
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During the war America’s support for the cause of Indian inde- 
pendence had been taken for granted by most lydians Two top 
American government representatives weic said to have been with- 
drawn from India on British insistence because of their open sup- 
port of Congress party demands for freedom 

Yet today America appears to the educated Indian as an enigma. 
After liberating I ast Asia from Japanese rule, living up to her 
promise to free .the Philippines, and finally supporting Indonesian 
freedom, America has seemed to him to drift further and further 
from the principles which inspired India’s democratic spokesmen 
Indians never cease to point out that most of the A‘ian nations 
with whom we arc allied do not have freely elected governments, 
while many of our NATO associates have colonial possessions in 
Africa and even in Asia to which, tui the insist part, they firmly cling 
Brought up in the Butish tradition which discourages all public 
statements by military men, Indians have been uartled at the bartage 
of often belligerent speeches press conferences and news handouts 
of the Pentagon 

Nor do the political and military vacuums of the Middle Erast 
and Southeast Asia, left bv tnc departure of the British, or the rc ult- 
ing neutralization of the Bntish-led Indian Army, apparentlv worry 
most Indians \\ hen Amenca seeks to fill these vacuums, tncy look 
upon us not as friends holding off Communism so that they can 
remain free to develop their * n nation without interference, but as 
intruders following i new colonial lactic 

When we express oui resentment at his charge, lliev are reminded 
of the arrogance or (he colonial Bnt< *i When we u old them and 
their leaders foi not takmj our side and accepting our leadership, 
they .ue resentful and ask if one f uluie to support the Butish in the 
1930's indicated that we were pro Nazi 

These ambivalent sets of attitudes towird tot United States and 
Communist China, when taken togethc * present a complicated pat- 
tern from which it is difficult to draw ea,\ gcncializations. 

The leaders of modem lndn ha.e long sime established beyond 
reasonable doubt their personal and political devotion to democratic 
freedom This is confirmed m events wv have already discussed — in 
the story of the Indian Revolution, in the liberal democratic Consti- 
tution of the new state, in the vigor oi her political and parliamentary 
life, and in the mannei of hei economic development. 
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Where India’s national interests have been unmistakably involved, 
she has been forthright m asserting her determination to protect them. 
Thus she has guaranteed the integrity of the Himalayan border 
states of Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan — and no one doubts that the 
purpose of this guarantee is to discourage Chinese intrusipn. 

It seem-, equally clear that India’s forces would support those of 
Burma, and I believe Pakistan, in the event of military attacks from 
the north The conquest of Tibet by China, although ultimately 
accepted, wjs a profoundly unsettling event in New Delhi 
It Chinese policies become cleaily expansionist, India and her 
neighbors will be forced to take their stand I believe that the most 
probable pomt at which India would draw the line would be where 
the high tides of Chinese and Indian culture ind political influence 
met in Southeast Asia betwtn 600 \ D and 1200 \ n — close to the 
noithcm border of what is now Cambodia, Laos, Thailand and 
Burma ^ 

On military problems in Asia farther trom her own borders, 
India’s position is likely to remain neutral except m the fate of a 
clear and blatant aggression lh»s, however need not reflect ‘pro 
Communism ” Indeed from hindsight India s iud«ni*nt on some of 
the most crucnl ol these problems turns out to have been more 
nearly light than most Americans think 

One example is th* question ol a trace in Korea In Tune, 1950, 
India voted in laser of the United Nations condemnation of the 
initial Communist attack on South Koic a as an aggressive act Ihree 
months later, following MacArthur’s victory at Inchon the Chinese 
Government warned die Indian Ambassador in Peking that if the 
UN forces crossed the 1 hirfy-ciehth Parallel (Tuna would enter 
the war 

New Delhi uigtd a cease lire at that line Disregarding the warn- 
ing, we plunged noith The C hinesc Red Army promptly crossed 
the Yalu Three years later wc finally deuded to accept a truce at 
roughly the some Thirty-eiehth Paullel In the meantime 96 000 
additional Americans and no one knows how many more Chinese 
and Koreans had been killed or wounded 
Indian leaders point out that they supported the principle of de- 
fending non-Commiimst South Korean terntory from Communist 
aggression and broke with us only when we embarked on what they 
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considered to be a violation of that principle by seeking to unify 
Konp by force. 

India also earned lepcatedly of the iutihtv of suppoiting the 
French colonial regime in Indochtn t In lanuaiv 1954 when 
Nehru urg^da truce, responsible Americans accused him of ‘Com- 
munist sympathies” and charged th it he w is striving to save Ho Chi 
Minh from imminent defeat Thice mouths later Dtenbicnphu fell 
and the entire French Artfly was faced with a military catastrophe 
in the Red River Delta 

I’i April, 19*>5 India strongly urged American moderation over 
the issue of Quemoy and Matsu- a policy which ultimately pie- 
vailed by the wise personal decision of President bisenhower India 
also helped to medi ite v ith ( h*n 1 to secure the relc tse of the captive 
American flyers Although she has supported China’s legal claim to 
Formosa, she has taken a consistent position in favor of a peaceful 
settlement ot this issue in the face of ( liou’s wailikc statements 

Over manv vcirs and against a complex and often emotional 
backgiound these aspects of India s foreign policy have taken shape 
Rightly or wronglv but eat noth, Indian leaders believe that these 
policies accurately reflect their nation s needs and obiectives One 
of the most important ot these needs of course gro ss out of her 
economic dilemma India desperately needs a period of peace in 
which to dtvelop her re sources, and prove the effectiveness of her 
democratic techniques 

“If the Communists should take over* India fwm where do you 
think they would come ,> Indian leaders often dernind ‘If you 
think they would come tioin Russia 'lrouch the Knvbci Pass or 
from China through the mountains of \ssam you are nnstakea 

“If the Communist* defeat the foiwes ot democracy in India, that 
defeat will occur m the slums ot Calcutta and the backward villages 
of Hyderabad” they continue ‘Indian demuraev will stand or 
fall, not on the si/e of its army, but c n what we do or fad to do 
in India ” 

Whatever conclusions we may draw from these and other Indian 
attitudes, I think it would be a mistake to judge Indian foreign 
policy by our own national objectives and our own analysis of the 
Cold War It woul 1 also be a mistake for Americans to associate 
the “neutralist” position exclusively with India merely because 
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Nehru is one of its chief advocates. In the underdeveloped countries 
of Asia, Africa and South America, this position in greater or Jpsser 
degree is widespread, and it is not by any means confined to them. 
In Japan, Italy, France and Germany substantial minorities openly 
advocate the “neutralist” view as an explicit political program. 

If this general pulling away of the Middle World from the two 
poles of nuclear power continues, India's role will become increas- 
ingly important. Consequently, India should be jqdged in terms of 
her own claims — not as a candidate foi membership in either qf the 
Russian or American blocs, but rather as the second largest nation 
in the world, the largest democracy, and a prominent leader of the 
newly independent and soon-to-be- independent nations of Asia and 
Africa. 

Most thoughtful Indians understand China's potential strength, 
and they are uneasy about it. Btil because they have had no direct 
experience with the Communist brand of imperialism, they worry 
far less about it than we think they should. They arc convinced, 
moreover, that the bonds which hold Russia and China together are 
by no means indestructible 

“Your policies,” they say, “seem almost designed to push Mos- 
cow and Peking together. That is defeatist and shows an ignorance 
of historical forces which sooner or later will show themselves. By 
keeping our lines of communications open to Russia and China we 
also help ease the tensions which may otherwise result in war. Who 
knows 7 Communj'.m may' fail in rural China. Then perhaps Mao 
Tsc-tung will be forced to borrow sonic very different ideas from us.” 

Here we return to the fact above all others which reasserts 
its commanding impottancc: the likelihood that India and China 
will emerge through the log ot public statements and goodwill visits 
as real competitors for leadership in Asia, a competition which more 
and more is being recognized in India itself. That the competition 
may be accompanied by professions ol friendship and that it may be 
expressed m economic and social, rather than in military, terms may 
be all to the good. 

In any event, such statements of goodwill cannot erase the 
underlying logic which makes India and China inevitable rivals for 
the leadership of the underdeveloped continents of Asia and Africa. 
When we survey India’s position and attitudes on major questions 
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involving the underdeveloped and colonial nations in the postwar 
world, it becomes dear that she has accepted the challenge 
Jd the United Nations, she has stood out as a tmlitant and un- 
compromising foe of colonialism and a champion of the lights of 
still subject peoples to independence This position has brought her 
into conflict’ on occasion with American views that the principle of 
self-determination must give way to the pressuic<> of lontemporary 
Realpohtik On the wholp, however, 1 think it has been to our 
advantage to have another democratic nation stating the case for 
freedom, on those occasions when, rightly or wronglv, we hive felt 
we could not, rather than to leave this held to the Communists 
Again India took a leading part in the organization of regular 
meetings of the Colombo powers — Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Indo- 
nesia and India- for consideration of problems of mutual interest 
She was one of the sponsors of the Bandung Conference of Asian 
and African powers, whose consequences may be ninmentou> In 
195S, at our suggestion she took the initiative m calling a meeting 
of Asian governments at Simla to discuss tne question of co-opera- 
tive regional use of American aid funds, as contemplated by our 
foreign aid prognm 

In these ways and others India has played a significant role in 
the development of stable self-confident intergovernmental rela- 
tions among Asian and African countries Her population, vast re- 
sources, and the long training of hei leadership insure that that 
role will continue It cannot continue Vo be pl-tyed except at the 
expense of Communist Chinese leadership in the tame fields 

Indian policy can draw upon a vast population and rich resources, 
a magnetic Gandhian heritage, an undeniable record of peaceful 
progress since independence, and a steady adheience to democratic 
ideals The many African students now studving in India have al- 
ready felt some of that influence In 19*>4 they 1 stened intently as 
Nehiu spoke to the African Students’ Congress m Delhi on the 
relevance of India’s experience to the new Africa 
“Even revolutions eat up their own children,” he warned But he 
thought India might have found a way to end that vicious circle* 
"When the time came for an agreement between lnlia and Fngland, 
we parted peacefully, and no trail of bitterness was left behind That 
is the virtue of doing things in the right way 
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“Gandhiji always said that means arc more important than ends. 
. . . Because of Gandhijt's insistence and example all the tune, an 
Englishman could walk through an Indian crowd without anyoody 
touching him That was part of the discipline and habits of mind 
he inculcated I do not think you will find an example anywhere else 
of a national movement being conducted with so little animus 
“I should like \ou to think ot this, bcc< use I am frightened at 
the prospect of \inca going through a weltci ot blood and thereby 
losing, I do not know, a generation or two of lives in this business 
before it starts on its con-.tru.tivc and creative c ireer ’ 

Nehru recognized Jut conditions differed in Africa, but he was 
convinced that ‘even as these peuaful methods were light and 
proper and exceedingly practic il for India fu more so are they 
practical and usciul and Jiouid yield results in \fiua, and any 
course of violence is hl-cly to U\d to pnve difficulties * 

Violence he slid would be wrong nionlly and practically He 
did not believe tit it the laigcr units and die ‘constructivcness and 
creativene-is’ of Africa could ‘be icmcvcd unless one gdopts 
method which will help to unite and not sepirite 

Thm did her Pnme Mimdti vout India n c inception o f her own 
relevance to the n maulin' colonial and iindutkvclo])cd nations 
These gentle and measured words mav seem out ol place in our 
time o< iarunt conflict Hut it >s a tash nun wfio will siv that they, 
01 anv nition tint holds true to them ai. without power to move 
, minds and men 
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L HI sun ess of this tonf creme will bi measured not 
M m hat it e do lot wo sthts but h\ h hat m e do lor tin t nine human 
iomn\umt\ Out strength flow s out of oto once] non of lustors and 
out of the \ ital putp >u tie put into tht making of tomorrow If that 
purpose ft t tuitud In rat fitment or the dam fat teunge, then 
this tonfetnu util u in out u> be a fragrlt and fo'gettul thing 
Let m then ton not st t k to ill an st length fwm unit or fit (inbreak, 
but from oto t amnion hopes inJ if i)k ttst of tha> stnrwth should 
be our ability to forint, then let it Ik said that >tt w tie lit giants 
of our tune. 

Cari os Romi lo 
Philippine Delegate 
to the iiandung Conierence 
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A ]\[cw Asia Meets 
a New Africa 

Tnr bloody revolutions that turned Russia 
and China upside down, and the pcacelul levolution that is steadily 
changing the face ot India, are only the largest and most dramatic 
manifestations ol the world-wide upheaval through which wc die 
living Throughout the Middle World that stretches from Manila to 
Capetown, an awaktnmg has been taking place that has already 
drastically revised the maps ol Asia and Africa and vvhiwh promises 
more revisions in the years ahead 

An excellent v antage point from which to examine the nature of 
this awakening was the conference that took place m Apul, 1955, 
at Bandung in Indonesia In this lovelv mountain city, spokesmen 
for twenty-mne nations and a Million and a hall human beings, 
gathered to discuss the state ol the world front the perspective of 
Accra, Addis Ababa, Cairo, Baghdad, New Delhi, Karachi, Kabul, 
Bangkok and other capitals of Asia at. * \fnca 
For the occasion the name of Bandung’s mam thoroughfare was 
changed to Asia-Afnca Street, and that of the scene of the confer- 
ence sessions from the old Concordia Club — formerly reserved 
exclusive!* for Dutch officers — to Gedunk Mcideka or Independ- 
ence Hall In his keynote address, the conference host, President 
Sukarno of Indonesia, cited as the inspiration of Asian and African 
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independence struggles not the Russian or Chinese, but the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

His quotations came not from the Buddha, the Prophet cr the 
Vedas, but from Longfellow’s poem, “The Midnight Ride of Faul 
Revere.” Sukarno reminded his audience that the opening day of 
the Bandung meetings marked the 180th anniversary of the firing 
of the “shot heard round the world,” the beginning of the American 
Revolution. 

“That battle which began 180 years 'ago,” the Indonesian Presi- 
dent told the delegates, “is not yet completely won, and it will not 
have been completely won until we can survey our own world and 
say that colonialism is dead . . Vast areas of Asia and Africa 

arc still not free.” He called upon the conference to “give evidence 
that Asia and Africa have been lebom, nay — that a new Asia and 
a new Africa have been born.” 

At Bandung, two of the three great revolutions of this century 
met on one stage, watched attcnlivcly by the rest of the vast Afri- 
can-Asian audience now also striving 1o shape its own pattern of 
change. 

One revolution was represented by the Communist Chinese 
Premier, Chou I£n-lai. Representing the Gandhian revolution on the 
Indian subcontinent were not only Prime Minister Nehru, but also 
in a sense the prime ministers of Pakistan. Ceylon and Burma, 
whose independence was in a large pari a corollary of the British 
decision to leave India gracefully. U Nu of Burma, an ascetic 
Buddhist with raro competence in the humdrum techniques of ad- 
ministration, has especially imbibed some of Gandhi's laith in non- 
violence, and also has led his country in a significant spiritual revival. 

Although in 1947, when an unofficial Asian Relations conference 
was held in New Delhi, the Sov : et Asian republics were invited 
and sent representatives, this time the Soviet Union was not invited 
at all. By the very emergence of Communist China, the Soviet Union 
seemed less of an Asian power. 

Much of the uninvited white world of Europe and Asia looked to 
Bandung with apprehension. The bitter resentment against colonial- 
ism in Africa and parts of Asia, and the rise of Asian Communism, 
suggested how explosive those two issues might be at this first 
general meeting of the world’s nonwhite people. 

When the war ended in the summer of 1945, colonial empires 
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still coveted most of Asia except China, Japan and Thailand; most 
of Africa; and parts of the West Indies and Central and South 
America. In a world of 2.3 billion people, 850 pillion still lived 
uhder European colonialism and only 180 million under Com- 
munism. 

Ten yearn lat^r in a world of 2.5 billion people, these figures had 
been reversed. The combined populations of the Soviet Union, Com- 
munist China and their satellites had grown to a total ol well over 
850 million. As,a result Ol violent or nonviolent revolt, 050 million 
ex-colonial people had emerged under fiercely independent, and 
generally democratically minded regimes. The emergence of others 
was imminent. The remaining subjects of European colonialism had 
shrunk to only 180 million. 

The impact of these figures was an awesome one, and there were 
many in Western capitals who feared that Bandung would further 
dramatize the march of Commuifist power. There were fears that 
Chou En-lai might enflame anticolonial memories and turn the 
gathering into an anti-Western, anti-American demonstration of 
cosmic proportions. 

Some warned that it might take a blatantly racial form. Since 
one local racial war was already going on in Kenya, and the skies 
of South Africa were dark with racial thunder, this seemed a good 
possibility in a nonwhite conference covering most of two great 
continents. 

Perhaps as a result of this nervousness, the American Govern- 
ment failed to send direct greetings to the conference, and one State 
Department official, in a letter to an inquiring Congressman, de- 
scribed our official attitude in the ill-chosen phrase “benevolent 
indifference. 1 ’ Wc were, however, far from indifferent. The Ameri- 
can press correctly foresaw the importance of the conference and 
more American newsmen traveled to Bandun? than had ever before 
covered an Asian event. 

Many Asian and African delegate closely associated with the 
West, shared the feats ol Washington and London. General Romulo 
of the Philippines stated that one of his primary aims at Bandung 
was “to prevent the nurturing of a racial alliance which could de- 
velop into an enormity that would convulse the earth. 11 

But no such enormity developed. Indeed anxious observers from 
the Atlantic nations were treated to several tough anti-Communist 
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speeches and even one vigorous reminder that the United States had 
kept its piomise to free the Philippines 

President Sukarno’s keynote talk asked the ex-colonial world to 
recogni/c that its revolution had entered a new stage “I beg of ydu 
not to think ot colonialism only m the classic form which we Indo- 
nesians and our brothers m different parts of Asia and A*rjca knew/’ 
he said ‘ Colonialism has also its modem dress in the form of eco- 
nomic control, intellectual control and actu. I physical control by a 
small but alien comniunitv within the rtlition It is a skillful and 
determined enemy and it appear m many guises . . . Wherever, 
whenever and however it appears, colonialism is an evil which 
must be eradicated from the earth ” 

His claboiation ol colonialism under v amng conditions appeared 
to fit not only I uropcan economic exploitation but also domestic 
feudalism and lnternat.onal Communism Speeches by delegates 
trom luikev Iran, I ih\a, Iraq Pakistan, Ceylon, 1 (inland tnd the 
Philippines pomtcdlv included the Communist Tiuety among the 
new form* of colonialism to which they wctc opposed 

The Minister of State of Iraq, Dr a! Jamah, reviewed the history 
of Communist ap session m l astern J urope and Ccntr.il Asia, and 
1 aid thit the ( omnium >ts “confront the world with a new form of 
colon* th m much deadlier than the old’' I he Prime Minister oi 
Ceylon, Su John Kotclavval i, a*ked the delegates “It we are united 
m our opposition to coloni ilism should it not be our dutv openly 
to declare our opposition to Soviet colonialism as muth as to West- 
ern impel lahsm 1 ” 

Although these speeches comforted many Western observers, we 
should not blind ouistlvcs to me fact thit even the most ardent 
friends of the West could not find a kind word to say about Eu- 
ropean colonialism as it >till exists m Asia Africa and South 
America Snti Communists, pro-Communists neutrals and inde- 
pendent joined in the find un mimous communique from Bandung 
to say that 1 colonialism m all its manifestations is an evil which 
should speedily be brought to an end ’’ 

More spccihcally the delegates “supported the position of Indo- 
nesia in the case ot West Irian” (Dutch New Guinea), and urged 
the Netherlands Government to reopen negotiations as soon as pos- 
sible to implement their obligations 4 under its agreement with 
Indonesia ” Pointing to the “persisting denial to the peoples of 
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North Africa of their right to self-deteinunation ” the resolutions con- 
tinued, “the Asian-Afncan conference declared its support of the 
nglfts of the people of Algeri i, Morocco and Tunisia to sell determi- 
nation and independence and urged the f rcnch Government to bring 
about a peaceful settlement of the issue without delay ” The confer- 
ence also "resolved its support of Yeimns position m the case of 
Aden ” where Britain maintains a base at the mouth of the Red Sc i 

In spite of the eloquent indictments of the new and less familiar 
Communist imperialism a* lingering fc lr of colonialism in its classic 
lorn still remuned the lamest single common denominator at 
Bandung, and it would be dangerous to minimize this fact This fear 
showed itself not onlv ih direct attacks on the colonial powers but 
also in the instinctive way in which taciil discrimination and lick 
of econon.ic development wcie associated with colonial relationships, 
both past and present 

The wavs and meins ol meeting «hese and othei problems were 
various ind the conference represented a shirp diversity, of poll- 
tic'll views There ire m iny \si i , and manv Africus the Asia and 
Africa of violence the one of peace the one of Communism the 
one of democracy the one of feudalism the one of neutralism, the 
one of Gandhism, to name a few and these overlap 

Yet it is perhaps significant that the Asia of Commi usm and 
the one of feudalism both felt it metssarv to give at lei t lip service 
to the ideas and forces of democracy Not onlv was respect for 
fundamental human rights and the purposes and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations” the first punciple agreed upon but 
more specifically the statement supported the IN Declaration of 
Human Rights 

Why is it that when the “voiceless ones” of the world finally find 
their voices they ioin in a statement which, as we will see in more 
detail, is a basic affirmation of the positive d mocratic goals which 
we have been striving to reach since the birtn of our nation? Why 
is it that Chou r n-hi felt it net cssar 10 acquiesce in full supoort 
of the very body which led the fight against Communist aggression 
in Korea and which still excludes his government 0 Why is it that 
even the representatives of authontanan feudal regimes professed 
support for a bill of rig 1 t a whose implementation would mean the 
end of their present form government > 

The answer, 1 believe, lies in the history and nature of the anti- 
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colonial revolutions. That history has consisted chiefly of the colored 
world's encounter with the nations of the North Atlantic basin. 
Somewhere in that encounter were engendered the basic democratic 
aspirations which are at the heart of the African and Asian {evolu- 
tions. And in that story lies the key to whether the future of these 
incomplete revolutions will be one of chaos and Communism, or of 
peace, law and democracy. 
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.^^.SIA S encounter with the West began on 
a large scale with (he Crusades, when great numbers 01 F aropeans 
hrst went Fast Tluie they found eivili7itions of far greil'i wealth 
than their own, and the riches oi the Oncnt soon became a magnet 
lor a mjiiad ot adventurers and royal explorers 

In the thirteenth century Mareo Polos reports of the fabulous 
China of Kublai Khan further stimulated the piessure of the West 
toward Asia Before long, venturesome sailing ships were compet- 
ing with the ovetland came 1 routes It was the legendaiv wealth of 
India which f olumbus was seeking when he stumbled b> cli mce 
on America 

Religion and trade were still ostensibly the ni (touting forces 
when Vasco da Gama re tched India around the Cape of Good Hope 
and across the Indian Ocean a few veais later * We come,” he said, 
"in search of Christians- and spices” Between the sixteenth and 
nineteenth centuues. South Amem a, Africa the Indian subconti- 
nent, the Malay Peninsula, the Ind’es (now Indonesia), indeed 
most of the soulnem half ot the worlu icll under Wt stern colonial 
domination 

By 1874 when Stanley traveled down the Congo into the heart of 
Africa, opening one of the last uncon piered domains for Western 
colonization, most of the* non-European world had been split among 
a half-dozen Western cirpucs In pink, blue green red, orange, 
yellow — the maps of that time showed a good half of Asia and 
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almost all of Africa apportioned neatly among Britain, Spain, Bel- 
gium, Germany, France, Portugal and the Netherlands. 

This race for colonial spoils provided the raw material for Lenin’s 
theory of imperialist war, which we have already discussed. Indeed, 
for many, it seemed to confirm it. It also gave rise to the proud 
boast that the sun never sets on the British Empire. 

But eventually the sun did begin to set, .»nd today Africa remains 
the only continent where old-time colonialism, Western style, has 
more than a foothold. Except for Malaya. Hong Kong, Macao, 
North Borneo, Goa and Western New Guinea in Asia, and* the 
Guianas in South America, the rest of the old colonial belt has, by 
the second half of the twentieth century, extricated itself by one 
means or another from Western rule. 

The story of how one-third of the world’s people won independ- 
ence — a story that includes Soiph America -is no less important 
than what happened in Russia and C’hina. Of course in terms of 
numberr and present ideological impact, the revolution of the In- 
dian subcontinent was the inajoi event. As we have seen, the 
Gandhtan struggle was an example ot mass, nonviolent, direct action 
totally new to the history of colonial revolt and, indeed, of the 
world. 

Syria, Lebanon, Libya and the Philippines are other examples of 
once-conquered nations freed without substantial bloodshed Fgypt 
and, to a degree, Iraq have secured their release from Western 
colonial restrictions through compromise at the conference table, 
but not without struggle. 

In the Gold Coast, Sudan and Nigeria, freedom is coming without 
violence through Britain's enlightened poliey of “creative abdica- 
tion,” stemming from its successful experience in leaving India, 
Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon. In Nigeiia and the Gold Coast, as a 
matter of fact, the slogan “We must go Gandhi” has been wide- 
spread among Africans, and the nationalist struggles there have 
been largely copied from the experience of the Indian struggle. 

But peaceful techniques have not been the tradition among revo- 
lutions generally inside or outside the colonial world. Our own 
revolution in 177S for instance was hardly nonviolent. A few years 
ago when Governor Luis Munoz Marin of Puerto Rico was testify- 
ing before a Congressional Committee, he was asked whether he 
advocated freeing his country by violent means. He smilingly re- 
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plied that while he was hesitant to imply any disrespect toward 
General Washington and the Revolutionary Army, he hoped that in 
the case of Puerto Rico peaceful techniques uotild suffice. They 
have.. 

But the pattern of armed insurrection in the colonial world ha i 
persisted to the present. Seven years before Bandung, the Indonesian 
countryside itself had been the scene ot costly violence. Indeed the 
new republic won its freedom only after bitter fighting on two 
fronts. 

fn Indonesia as in India, nationalists had been systematically 
imprisoned and a jail sentence had become a credential Sukarno, 
Sjahrir and Ilatta, the new Indonesian Republic leaders, wished to 
reach agreement pea. efully with the Dutch, hut it became apparent 
at the end of World War II that the Dutch, unlike the British in 
India, were determined to hang efi by any available means. 

Just at the moment when the Republic forces, armed in part by 
the surrendering Japanese, and the returning Dutch forces, armed by 
the United States, were facing each other warily, the Indonesian 
Communists sei/ed the initiative, organized an army, and in Sep- 
tember, 1948, suddenly launched their own attack on the new 
revolutionary government. If the Dutch forces had struck at the 
same time, they might have presented themselves eflcctiulv to the 
Atlantic nations as protectors of Indonesia against Communism. 

But the Dutch hesitated the loyal army of the new Republic 
went into action, and the Communist rebellion was promptly 
crushed. Some nine thousand Communists and their followers w'ere 
interned by the Republican governm rnt in prison camps. When the 
Dutch finally attacked a few weeks later, the Republic forces 
promptly executed some two hundred Communist leaders, to remove 
any temptation to liberate them. 

With the lines clearly drawn, and with the Dutch leverage through 
NATO not yet effective, American support at last swung decisively 
behind President Sukarno and the Indonesian nationalists. Dr. 
Frank Graham, former United States Senator and President of the 
University of North Carolina, took a leading part in the negotiations 
which finally led to the Dutch withdrawal m 1949. 
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In Indochina the rumbling anticolonial revolution 
erupted into a fal more costly civil war. As in Indonesia, local na- 
tionalists proclaimed an independent republic when the Japanese 
left Although American misgivings were strongly expressed by 
President Roosevelt when he said that the Indochinese people de- 
served their independence, French troops ri -entered the area in the 
fall and winter of 1945-46. , 

Dunng the war against the Japanese, Ho Chi Minh, a Moscow- 
trained Communist who also presented himself as an ardent Viet- 
namese nationalist, had led the guerrilla forces. Shrewd and dedi- 
cated, he had been considered by the American OSS one of their 
most reliable associates in harassing Japanese occupation troops. 

Even at that time, Ho Chi Minh (“He who shmes”) had had a 
remarkable career. A frail, stooped wisp of a man with a legendary 
endurance of body and soul, Ho had traveled around the world, 
lived as 'a French cabin boy, a London cook and a Montmartre 
photographer. In 1919 wearing a rented dress suit, and inspired by 
Woodrow Wilson’s plea for the self-determination of all people, he 
had showed up at the Paris Peace Conference seeking to deliver 
an appeal for Vietnamese freedom. The allied powers refused to 
hear him, and he became convinced that Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
were not intended tor Asians. 

In 1922 Ho Chi Minh met Lenin, Trotsky and Bukharin in Mos- 
cow where he attended this International School of Marxism. In 
1925 Ho accompanied Borodin to Canton as interpreter. Returning 
to Moscow m 1927, he organized the Indochina Communist party 
which ioined the Comintern. 

But despite this Soviet tutelage, many informed people believe 
that Ho Chi Minh remained a passionate, proud, supremely indi- 
vidualistic Asian nationalist, who considered his primary goal to be 
the establishment of an independent Vietnam. In pursuit of this 
objective he had had his taste of Western jails. In 1931, at French 
behest, the British imprisoned him in Hong Kong; after eighteen 
months behind bars, he had nearly died of tuberculosis. 

In 1945, Ho demanded immediate independence for Vietnam. 
During the negotiations that followed in Paris he charmed those he 
met in much the same manner as Chou En-lai later won the reluctant 
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admiration of his adversaries at Geneva in 19S4 and Bandung in 
1955, 

Yet Ho did not hesitate to threaten civil war. To Marius Moutet, 
the French Socialist Minister of Overseas Territories he said: “If we 
have to fight we will fight. You will kill ten of our men, and we will 
kill one of yours, and in the end it will be you who will tire of it” 

Before 1946 was over, a French cruiser had fired on the city of 
Haiphong killing four thousand people, and the fighting had begun 
in earnest. By 1954, eight years later, Ho’s prophecy had come to 
pass. The French were tired of it. Dienbienphu had fallen, and soon 
enormous pictures of President Ho were to decorate the streets of 
the former French Northern capital of Hanoi. 

Here was the first successful anticolonial revolt led and dominated 
by Communists. Why had the Communists been able to do in Indo- 
china what they had failed to accomplish anywhere else? There 
were several reason^. 

From the outset, the French were determined to cling to the last 
vestiges of their former glory and in their effort to do so even relied 
on the discredited formei Japanese puppet emperor of Vietnam, 
Bao Dai. This stubborn refusal to face up to the new Asian facts 
of hfe helped to make Ho’s task of consolidating the nationalist 
movement relatively simple. 

Four years after the fighting began, with a French Union Army 
of over 300,000 men short .>[ equipment and sorely pressed, and 
with able French officers being sacrificed at a rate faster than the 
French military academies could replace them, *the pressure for 
American assistance built up steadily. 

Americans were cruelly lorn. Indochina was a colonial possession, 
and throughout our history we had been opposed to colonialism as 
an institution. But we were anxious to re-establish France as a 
major power in order to strengthen the balance in Europe. We were 
also desperately concerned over the march of Communism in Asia. 
With vivid memoiies of Japan’s rapid conquest of the rest of rich 
Southeast Asia after capturing Indochina, we reluctantly moved in 
with strong direct support for the French. 

While France herself was spending more on the Indochina war 
than she received from America under the entire Marshall Plan, 
the United States between 1950 and 1954 added close to $3 billion 
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in military equipment for French use. When I last visited Saigon in 
April, 1953, an average of ten thousand tons was being landed. daily 
from Americail freighters. 

Once the French succeeded in defeating the Communists, and re- 
establishing order, we hoped that they would agree to set Indochina 
free. To most Asians and to many of us Americans then working 
in Asia, it seemed clear that this gamble was certain to fail. There 
was only one way in which the war qnuld be won: the essential, 
long-promised economic and political reforms ‘in Indochina had 
to be put through in a hurry, together with a clear-cut promise of 
total independence and the development and training of a strong 
Vietnamese Army to win and maintain that independence. 

But French concessions to the anti-Communist nationalist leaders, 
made at American insistence, were grudging, belated and inadequate. 
Because almost invariably these concessions followed Communist 
victories over French Union troops, they tended to underscore Com- 
munist strength rather than French sincerity. 

The stubborn French refused to suppoit even the most rudimen- 
tary village reforms, thus further weakening their case. In August, 
1952, in his Saigon office the French-controlled Vietnamese premier 
frankly admitted that Ho had won the support of most of the village 
people. When his forces captured a village, he told nie, they canceled 
all debts and gave the land to the tillers. If the French recaptured 
the village, they re-established the landlords and moneylenders in 
power. Thus the peasants had every incentive to support the 
Communists. * 

Finally the French, because of their own insecurity, were re- 
luctant to create a major Vietnamese defense force This meant that 
the tough indigenous fighting units that helped stop Communism in 
Greece and Korea were not available, and the burden of the struggle 
was carried by foreign troops. 

Ironically the political slogans which in a large sense enabled the 
Communists to defeat the French were those bom in the French 
Revolution itself. From the fall of the Bastille to the fall of Dien- 
bienphu, the course of those slogans has often been stormy, bloody 
and sad. I heir coiruption by Communism is probably worse even 
than by the terror of the Paris guillotine, but it is perhaps a species 
of the same genus. 

Most observers who witnessed the fierce desire for independence 
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among Indians, Burmese, Ceylonese, or Pakistanis agree that this 
pattern of violence, whether under Communist or other leadership, 
wqufd have spread straight across South Asia if Gandhi’s way had 
failed. 

On several occasions I have discussed this point with Asian leaders 
such as NeBru and U Nu. All are convinced that if their own peaceful 
effort to reach agreement with the British had failed, they would 
have been ruthlessly brushed aside by men with more violent 
answers. 



CHAPTER 23 

Africa Awakens 


In the conference corridors of Bandung 
African delegates and observers, like their Asian colleagues, knew 
that peaceful solutions to their own formidable problems were not 
assured. 

Congressman Adam Clayton Powell, who went to Bandung as an 
observer, quoted South African Negro representatives there as say- 
ing: “We cannot wait much longer. Guns are being oflcred to us 
now. If wc accept them, the biggest massacre in the history of mod- 
em times will result.” 

Moses Kotanc, from Johannesburg, South Africa, representing 
the African National Congress which so far has adopted the Gand- 
hian strategy of nonviolence, was ominous in his warning to the 
conference: “We are drowning, and will grasp at any straw that is 
offered us.” 

While these spokesmen were seeking and finding sympathy for 
their people at Bandung, the Apbrtheid program was proceeding 
apace in South Africa, with the beginning of the foicible removal 
of tens of thousands of Johannesburg Africans to ghettos twelve 
miles outside of the white city. 

Already South African laws prohibit the African from following 
any profession that brings him in contact with the white population, 
or from owning any business except within the areas allotted to 
nonwhite people. No African may migrate from his province. Nor 
may an African be employed by whites in any position of respon- 
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ability or in skilled occupations. These restrictions apply equally to 
a primitive tribesman straight from his kraal in the bush or to a 
BritiSh-educated African doctor. 

In April, 1955, when the delegates convened at Bandung on the 
other side of the world, the South African Bantu Education Act 
was also begihning to be enforced. Under it the Nationalist Govern- 
ment intends to take over the church schools which once carried on 
most of the education of African children, and to replace this liberal 
arts instruction with training in simple skills and in the old Bantu 
culture — limitations designed to keep the Africans from ever re- 
ceiving more than an elementary education. 

The teaching or cxpreVion of opinion deemed by the Minister 
for Native Affairs to be “subsersive” will be a penal offense without 
right of appeal. Perhaps it is because the South African white Na- 
tionalists realve that from the standpoint of their objectives the most 
subversive book in Africa is not Das Kapital, but the Bible, that the 
church schools arc "being banned. 

Delegates at Bandung were mindful of these ominous trends in 
South Africa, and they knew that the strong racist convictions of 
Ex-Prime Minister Malan were being redoubled under his even 
more extreme successor. Prime Minister Strydom. The resolution 
on South Africa, which they accepted unanimously, bluntly termed 
the situation there “not only a gross violation of human rights, but 
a denial of the fundamental values of civilization and the dignity 
of man.” 

Although in a strict sense the South African question may not 
seem to us part of the anticolonial rebellion, since it is not foreign 
but discriminatory local rutc which is being opposed, this rule by a 
small minority of former white colonists appears to Asians and 
Africans as one of the worst “mahifestations” of colonialism. Events 
in South Africa will mightily affect the prospects for violence or 
peaceful change in the solution of the world’s remaining colonial 
problems. 

Gandhi’s son, Manila!, has helped to lead the campaign of non- 
violent resistance there, just as the Mahatma himself first invented 
the techniques of Satyagraha on South African soil a half-century 
earlier. So far, unfortunately, the Gandhian resistance has been 
crushed by police brutality If South Africans in desperation turn 
away from such peaceful means, then all of Africa may be inflamed 
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with the spirit of violence, and the forces of moderation in the more 
hopeful parts of Africa will be seriously weakened. 

West African students have even talked of a war of libelation 
against the South African Government. In Africa and in India I 
met young Africans who told me gravely: “We just cannot sit by 
much longer and watch this barbarism go on in South Africa.” In- 
deed 1 know of no informed outside observer who does not view 
the coming decade in South Africa with deep pessimism. 

• * * 


In all of Africa there are only 5.5 million whites. In 
South Africa 10 million Africans outnumbered 2.S million whites, 
who are themselves divided with increasing hostility between those 
of Dutch and British origin. The Afrikanders in their steady move- 
ment tpward a totalitarian state have not hesitated to ride roughshod 
over British as well as African and Asian sensibilities. 

At the northern extreme of Africa, French North Africa with an- 
other 2.5 million Europeans and 22.5 million Arab-Berher popula- 
tion, is seething with unrest, and the French colonial administration 
is faced with problems ominously reminiscent of Indochina. 

The dramatic initiative of Premier Mcndes-France in the summer 
of 1954 eventually led to the signing of an agreement under his 
successor the following spring which granted internal autonomy in 
Tunisia. It was turemarkable testimony to the power and self-restraint 
of the nationalist Neo-Destour party in Tunisia Its leader, Habib 
Bourguiba, who has advocated a Gandhian kind of struggle and 
who had not allowed his exile in France to embitter him, negotiated 
the agreement with Premier Faure. 

But even this long-postponed achievement occurred in an atmos- 
phere of sporadic terror in Tunisia, and the continuing opposition 
of both extiemes — French settlers and nationalist Arab extremists. 
No sooner was the new agreement proclaimed during the very week 
of the Bandung meeting, than a protest meeting of French residents 
in Tunisia called the agreement “void.” 

Ann ouncing that they would not “solemnize the abandonment by 
France of her sons in the Regency . . . nor the rapid and total 
ruin of the French-Tunisian community,” the French residents 
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“affirmed with force their unshakable resolution to light by every 
means ... so that Tunisia may continue to live in French peace.’' 

At*the other extreme of Tunisia politics, the agreement was op- 
posed with equal vehemence by the Old Destour party, which has 
traditionally repudiated any agreement with the French. A faction 
of Bourguiha«s own party, the Neo-Destour, under the leadership 
of its exiled secretary-geneial, Salah Ben Youssef, supported them. 

The day the agreement was announced in Paris, Ben Youssef was 
in Bandung castigqfing Frcnfth policy as “torture and murder.*’ con- 
demnjpg the United States for its failure to back United Nation's 
action in North Africa, praising Russia for its support in the UN. 
and demanding “Tunisia’s* only goal: total independence.” 

However, on his return to Tunis, after thiee years of exile, 
Bourguiba was hailed tumultuously as the father of his country. 
Even the old Bey of Tunis dramatically rose from his throne to 
greet “my son, my well-beloved child.” 

Bourguiba told his people that internal autonomy was “only a 
step toward independence,” but that it called for patience and mod- 
eration. “Our new liberty brings us face to face with great new 
responsibilities,” he said. “Beware of race prejudice and xenophobia. 
All Tunisians are brothers. Moslems and Jews must be considered 
as equals and must behave like brothers.” 

Even toward the French he urged the kind of friendliness which 
Indians adopted toward Britain after the struggle was over. “Our 
tradition demands that we be hospitable. We must respect all our 
guests in this country.” 

No one knows whether the trend toward killing in North Africa, 
in Algeria and Morocco especially, will be restrained in lime to 
prevent mass bloodshed. But the recurring threats of violence there 
seemed to underline Bandung’s plea that the French Government 
bring about “a peaceful settlement of the issue without delay.” 

* * * 


In between the explosive northern and southern rims of 
the African Continent lies a vast area nearly twice .»s big as the 
United States with rich resouucs, a total white population of one-half 
million — fewer than the city of Providence, Rhode Island — and 160 
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million Africans. Here a visitor can find a variety of shadings of 
colonialism, in both vigorous and dying stages. 

The four free multiracial nations of Liberia, Ethiopia, Egypt and 
Libya naturally provide the greatest contrast. Here, as elsewhere, 
there are plenty of problems, but no colonial whipping boy 'to blame 
for mistakes and delays. 

During the next few years these independent nations will be joined 
by three former British colonies — the Sudan, the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria — now all on their way to freedom. Italian trusteeship over 
Somaliland is scheduled to end in 1960. 

In French West and Equatorial Africa and in the Belgian Congo, 
colonial areas which together are bigger than the United States, die 
pace of political development is slower. In Mozambique on the east 
coast and in Angola on the west, the Portuguese, who were the first 
to come to Africa, still confidently assert that they will be the last 
to leave. 

Finally there is the remainder of British Africa. In British West 
Africa, where there is no competition between F.uropeans and Afri- 
cans, the situation is highly encouraging. Because this low-lying area 
was so infested with deadly tropical diseases, it became known gen- 
erations ago as the “white man's graveyard.” 'Hie Europeans came 
here chiefly for the lucrative trade in slaves and gold and, para- 
doxically, to make Christian converts. As a result there are now no 
British settlers to lobby for special privileges. 

With their extraordinary talent for government and their willing- 
ness to face difficult situations, British officials are now working 
earnestly to turn these West African colonies loose as soon as 
possible. Their attitude was typified by George Sinclair, a British 
Regional Officer in the Togoland United Nations Trusteeship, with 
whom I spent two dajs in the winter of 1955. 

“I am sitting on a limb of a tree,” he told us cheerfully, “and 
every day it is my job to saw a little further through the limb. 
Eventually, if I am successful, the limb will be cut through, my 
African assistant will he ready to take over, and 1 will be out of a 
job.” 

In both the Gold Coast and Nigeria the heads of all government 
departments are Africans, and there are combined British- African 
civil services. In the Gold Coast the Prime Minister is* Kwarae 
Nkrumah, a graduate of Lincoln University in Pennsylvania, and 
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for several years a member of an American labor union. In early 
January, 19SS, Nkrumah told me confidently that freedom would 
com6 within two years. Nigeria is also headed for independence, at 
a somewhat slower pace. 

In both countries the chief remaining obstacle is not die-hard 
British colonial opposition, but native regional differences, often 
complicated by disputes between the Westernized African intellectuals 
and the tribal chiefs. It was reassuring, however, to find that very 
few knowledgeably West Africans still question Britain’s desire to 
set them free. 

In British East Africa the situation differs fundamentally. Although 
the British territories here* stretch for hundreds of miles on both sides 
of the Equator, most of the land is high, and the weather is excellent 
throughout the year. 

During the last fifty years this ideal climate has attracted thou- 
sands of European settlers. Second* generation families have grown 
deep roots and developed a financial stake in this rich and lovely 
country. With a few exceptions, they are determined to cling to 
their uniquely favorable economic and political status at almost 
any cost. 

In Southern Rhodesia 50 million acres of the best land is owned 
by 25,000 Furopeans. I was told that less than 10 per cent of this 
land is actually tilled. Ihirty-six million acres, much of it sandy and 
unproductive, is assigned to the 1.7 million Africans who live in 
the rural areas. “When the white man came,” runs an African say- 
ing, “he had the Bible and we had the land. Now he has the land 
and we have the Bible."’ 

'The resulting situation is politically explosive. An African farmer, 
viewing from his meager sandy holdings the great, rich, red-soiled 
farms of the Europeans, quite naturally says: “This is because his 
skin is white and mine is black.” Just so an African worker in the 
Northern Rhodesian copper mines, paid on the average less than 
one-twentieth of what the European miner is paid, blames his in- 
ferior position on the sense of racial superiority of the whites. 

Iir Kenya in 1955 we felt the sense of violence and bitterness that 
filled the air. Three years before, a substantial minority among the 
Kikuyu tribe had joined fewer numbers from two other tribes in 
horrible bloody rebellion under the auspices of the secret Mau Mau 
society. As a result 40 thousand Europeans and 120 thousand 

p 
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Asians were living among 5 million Africans in a land of fear and 
death. 

One Sunday poon in the town of Nyeri in the heart of the Man 
Man country, ninety-five miles from Nairobi, we watched a stream 
of European settlers move in and out of the near-by restaurant and 
bar. All of them caried automatic pistols and many had rifles. As 
an elderly couple of perhaps seventy-five passed by, we saw that the 
man carried a carbine and that the lady packed a .45 automatic. 

The European settlers had learned to kt?p a gun in hand or 
within reach during every waking and sleeping moment. There 
were hideous stories of trusted African servants who had taken the 
Mau Mau oath and then helped terrorist bands to wipe out the 
families whom they had served for as long as twenty years. 

The Mau Mau movement is reaction gone wild. In 1955 it seemed 
to be slowly petering out, not because the essential reforms had yet 
been put into effect, but because? the Mau Mau had overplayed their 
hand and shocked their own fellow tribesmen* with their bloody 
excesses. 

However, the basic problem remained, and that problem, as in 
most parts of the world where revolution threatens, is land. In Kenya 
the choice land is in the hands of no more than seven thousand 
European families, and much of it remains idle. 

“We have no quarrel with the European who tills a thousand acres 
as long as he produces good crops,” an educated young Kikuyu 
told me. “But we Africans do obiect when he tills only a small 
fraction of his good land, while we remain limited to a few rocky 
acres. The Europeans actually forbid us to raise the profitable crops 
like coffee and sisal, except under strict limitations.” 

This African was typical of the young, earnest and largely mod- 
erate educated elite. Will the Europeans come to an understanding 
with him and his kind while there is still time? If not, he will be re- 
placed within a few years by others who will talk a far tougher 
language 

No one can deny that progress has been made throughout East 
Africa in public health, housing and education. In both Kenya and 
the Central African Federation, multiracial universities are in the 
process of development. But the pace has been dangerously slow in 
the political arena where the explosions are most likely to occur. 

Fortunately British officials seemed aware that far more drastic 
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measures of reforms are called for. 'The situation is no longer 
purely military,” a British Army officer said. The army has no 
ansWfer to white-black tension. . . . Bullets alone, will not settle 
the issues raised by the Mau Mau.” 

There must be reform, sweeping reform, or the European is 
finished,” an* able colonial administrator told me. "An enlightened 
few among the European settlers see this clearly and they do their 
utmost. But so far the majority have refused to budge. Unless they 
wake up soon to the age in Vhich we are living, they will eventually 
bring«a11 of Africa tumbling down about our ears.” 

In June, 1955, a British Royal Commission boldly advocated 
land reform on a multiracial basis in Kenya, Uganda and Tangan- 
yika, suggesting the leasing of available land free from color bias to 
anyone who could make the best use of it. Let us hope that the 
government will provide the necessary action and that the white 
settlers will relax their bitter opposition while there is still time for 
constructive action. 

French Africa south of the Sahara presents a situation that falls 
between the enlightened liberalism of British West Africa and, to a 
growing extent. Uganda, on the one hand, and -British Kenya and 
the Central Federation on the other. In this vast French territory 
the situation is eased by the fact that there are few European land- 
owners to create the conflicts which led to the tragedy of Indochina 
and which have helped bring French-African relations in Morocco, 
Tunisia and Algeria to the explosion point. 

No one can say that in Equatorial Africa the French haven’t been 
trying. In education, self-government and public health, their record 
is steadily improving. For instance, twenty-five years ago 60 per 
cent of the Africans were said to be ailected in some degree with 
sleeping sickness. By 1955 French doctors had reduced this figure 
to 3 per cent. 

The French administrators hope to develop a permanent and 
freely chosen relationship of the colonies to France. The avowed 
French policy has been one of gradual but total assimilation into 
French culture. When an African has received French education and 
French professional standing, he becomes a full citizen of the 
French Overseas Department. As such be is said to be treated with 
full social equality. 

Yet there are grave doubts whether "full citizenship” will be 
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made really meaningful, and no one can say that the future of this 
French policy is in any degree assured. For one thing the grant of 
citizenship would give Africans from Tunisia, Morocco, Algeria, 
Madagascar and French Equatorial Africa nearly 40 per cent of the 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies in Paris. There are few who take 
this possibility seriously. 


* * * 


In the Belgian Congo the colonial administrators are 
seeking to develop their own unique pattern of an African colonial 
society. The economic resources of the Congo seem almost limitless, 
and the Belgian Government has been developing them with skill 
and vigor. The African has been offered excellent opportunities for 
advancement in the cities, including all kinds of speciili/ed tech- 
nical training He has been given increasingly' good medical care 
and housing, and at least in the urban aieas, a sense of economic 
security. 

If an African acquires a good education and a high enough in- 
come, he has also been given most of the social advantages avail- 
able to the Belgian. In 1955 this status had been granted only to a 
few hundred, but theoreticallv, at least, there is no limit to those 
who ultimately may be eligible. The authorities have not allowed 
the African to vote, but in order to diminish the racial overtone, 
they have not allowed the eighty thousand Belgians to vote either. 

Nevertheless there is clearly something missing. One could say 
of such efforts, as I did in January, 1955, to a group of Leopoldville 
newspapermen who asked me for my frank impressions: “Before 
the war, most colonial govemmentsin Africa did things to the people. 
Now you are doing things lor the people. This is a great advance. But 
I wonder if you can establish the essential co-operation with the 
African until you start to work with him? Will he settle for anything 
less than dignity, and self-respect and a sense of partnership?” 

Everywhere Africans themselves have been demonstrating grow- 
ing interest in the outside world. Educated Africans have been look- 
ing to Asia, for instance, with avid interest, and not only in formal 
conferences like Bandung. 

One night in the winter of 1955, we sat with several African 
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members of the Gold Coast cabinet and their wives, watching three 
Indian movies in the home of the Indian Commissioner in Accra. 
Tfcel&rst was a telecast film of a London press conference in which 
Nehru answered questions from three British newsmen. One of 
them asked Nehru if he felt that he was “helping matters in Africa, 
as the Pririle* Minister ot India, by constantly stirring up the ques- 
tion of African freedom?” Nehru's face clouded. “1 refuse to be 
silenced by your appeal for the Atatus quo. If I were not the Prime 
Minister of India,.! would kpeak with far more emphasis.'* 

The Gold Coast cabinet members looked at each other and smiled. 
Here at last was the leader of an Asian nation who understood their 
deepest aspiration: self-government. 

A second film was shown. Prime Minister Ali Sastroamidjojo of 
Indonesia was arriving at the New Delhi aitport. A self-assured, 
smiling Nehru stepped forward to £reet him. Bands blared. A full 
regiment of (.rack Indian troops snapped to present arms 

Ihe African audience was obviously impressed with this glimpse 
of the new India, confident of her position and sttength. Here was 
the achievement of their second fondest objective: human dignity 
and equality. 

The third film opened with the Damodar River in the northern 
state of Bihar flooding its banks, sweeping away villages through 
the “Valley of Soriows” as it had done for a thousand jears. The 
scene shitted Huge dams were under construction. As the alert, 
confident Indian engineer d,. -cribcd the, results in teuns of flood 
contiol, electric power, irrigation, he w’as dealing with the third 
major objective of the colonial world- <apid economic development. 

When the lights went on, a sense of -xcitement filled the -oom. In 
faraway Asia a new nation had supplanted colonialism and was 
bringing benefits to her people.* Africa applauded. Following the 
conference at Bandung, these ties will suiely grow closer. 

The momentous fact about Africa todaj is that its 200 mil- 
lion people are waking up After :• long night the sleeper is 
stirring, blinking awa> his drowsiness, and stretching his limbs with 
all the eager, impatient spirit ot a youth approaching manhood. 
This means that Africa will continue to rumble with explosive 
problems, conflicts and headlines. 

Whether the mounting revolution in Africa will lead to construc- 
tion or destruction is, as with all revolutions, an unanswered ques- 
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titan. In fact, that question is not yet wholly answered on die earlier 
revolutionary continents of South America and Asia. For, as we will 
see, the victory over colonial rule is never the end of the struggle. 
Unless a positive social and economic revolution in depth also 
occurs, and civil liberty is also achieved, the vacuum left by the 
retreating colonial administrators is merely a chaos 'that invites 
Communism or other corruptions of the revolutionary ideals of 
liberty, equality and fraternity. 

This unwritten but fundamental question was die most important 
of all before the delegates at Bandung. 



CHAPTER 24 


The Complete Democratic 

Revolution 

(3uR broad survey of revolutions in. Russia, 
China, India, and the colonial world has already suggested that the 
word “revolution” connotes diffeicnt things to different men Before 
we examine the ideal of a complete democratic revolution, it is 
time to consider the meaning of “revolution” and the sense in which 
we use the term. 

The most spectacular revolutions in the past have been violent 
ones, and for many people revolution is exclusively associated with 
organized hatred and brutality, iampanb killing and burning. Some 
violent revolutions have been righteous uprisings against oppression, 
while others have been senselessly negative and destructive. In 
widely scattered parts of the world this age-old pattern cf revolu- 
tionary violence contmues. 

At the other extreme are thfe quiet, but comprehensively revo- 
lutionary ideas of a man like Gandhi — ideas which, if implemented 
in practice, would produce a peaceful, but ''omplete and radical 
transformation of the society that adopted them. Revolutions seek- 
ing other political, social, and economic objectives have been pur- 
sued with degrees of violence somewhere in between these two 
extremes. 

These variations suggest others in the revolutionary spectrum. 
Just as revolutions need not be violent, so they need not be sudden, 
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Revolution and evolution both involve change, the former term 
usually implying faster change than the latter. But the pace of change 
is not the only,*nor the decisive, mark dividing them. Comparative 
importance is also relevant. 

Thus the changes that accompanied the introduction of mass pro- 
duction were so profound that we have always spoken of the Indus- 
trial Revolution even though the process itself extended well over a 
century of economic growth. We speak of the religious revolutions of 
Christianity m the fourth centur>, Islam in the seventh, and Prot- 
estantism in the sixteenth, not because of the speed involved in 
their achievement but because of their significance once achieved. 
Many historical changes, e\ olutionarv m 'the sense that they have 
been comparatively de\ oid of the abruptness and sensationalism of 
violence, nevertheless in their impact and implications have been so 
disruptive and rexolutumarv that, they deserve this broader and more 
active description. 

In this sense in supporting ‘'the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights as a common standard of achievement for all peoples and all 
nations,** the majority of the delegates at Bandung set themselves a 
revolutionary target far bigger and more difficult than merely driv- 
ing out the white foreigners. 

Most of them were well await that the colonialism against which 
they had battled tor so long, and which wa> now rapidly melting 
under the sun of an a.vakening world, was only the small, visible 
surface of the iceberg of their real problem For the United Nations 
Bill of Rights sew the standard of full political democracy, economic 
welfare, and equality of opportunity for all - high standards indeed 
for continents full of hunger, poverty, disease and ignorance. 

“Is freedom achieved,” asked Carlos Romulo of the Philippines, 
“when the national banner rises oVcr the seat of government, the 
foreign ruler goes, and the power passes into the hands of our own 
leaders? Is the struggle for national independence the struggle to 
substitute a local oligarchy for the foieign oligarch) 7 ” 

At Bandung the answer was unanimously no, although since many 
of the delegates represented just such local oligarchies, some of the 
“no’s” must have been distinctly halfhearted. Nevertheless out of 
the Bandung resolutions emerged a set of four democratic objectives 
which should serve not only to reassure the people of the Atlantic 
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nations, but even more important, to challenge them to a re-exam- 
ination of their own patterns of society: 

1. Democratic self-government, free of foreign influence; 

2. A full measure of human dignity regardless of race, creed or 
color;. 

3. Rapid economic development, broadly shared; 

4. The abolition of war and the creation of expanding areas 
of goodwill. 

These goals, added together, amount to no less than a complete 
democratic revolution. Has such a revolution ever been achieved 
in history? The answer miust be no, if we limit our inquiry to a 
single country in a single generation. 

Over a period of time, however, some nations have come decidedly 
closer than others to the ideal of a complete democratic revolution. 
The American Revolution, as we shall see in the next section, 
accomplished the ifrst three of these goals in large measure: .it over- 
threw British colonialism, established a democratic government with 
a bill of rights, gradually released forces which piocecdcd to develop 
a virgin continent into the capital ol industrialism, and provided the 
fiamcwork for a rough kind of equality of opportunity. At the price 
of a civil war, it also succeeded in creating a permanent area of 
peace among lorty-cight states that might have remained competing 
sovereignties. 

Almost as important as the revolutionary achievements of Amer- 
ican experience have been the permanently rev okitionary implica- 
tions of what has been called the American Dream. Historically each 
generation of Americans has been suspicious of the 'tutus juo. The 
leaders whom Americans have always respected most deeply have 
been the liberal exponents of the continuing American Revolution 
for ever larger democratic opportunities in all walks of life. 

To most Asians and Africans, of course, the Indian example 
must appear to have even greater pert r.cnce. Merely to replace the 
white sahibs with brown sahibs, said Gandhi, was to get rid of the 
tiger but to keep the tiger’s nature. "Swaraj” or self-government, 
he said, must be the substitute for the British Raj. A “casteless and 
classless society” was his description of the ideal social order. 

Village improvement was his passion. Nonviolence was his con- 
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tinuing method, both in the struggle against a foreign ruler, in the 
struggle against elements of his own people, and even, he threatened, 
against a free Indian government The means used in all these 
struggles, he insisted, had to be consistent with the ends of democ- 
racy, equality of opportunity and peace. 

As we have seen, Gandhi pressed his fellow revolutionaries to 
identify themselves with the poor, engage in village constructive 
service, to accept individual responsibility for injustice even before 
they came to power instead of waiting for it to be -remedied in some 
millennium, and to remain loyal to truth and nonviolence through- 
out. Obviously India has not succeeded in achieving this complete 
revolution as Gandhi conceived it, but its living Constitution, its 
great free elections, its village-oriented Five Year Plan, all testify 
to the potential power of a revolution which tries to combine all 
these goals in one integrated program. 

What happens when a revolution settles for less than these ob- 
jectives. must have been painfully clear to many'of the delegates at 
Bandung, who were familiar with the several frustrated revolutions 
scattered pathetically at half-cock through various parts of theaworld. 
Standing in testimony to the peril of such incomplete revolutions is 
much of Latin America, south of our border. 


* * * 


.AlLTHOUGH South America was not invited to 
Bandung much of its early history is instructive. Simon Bolivar, 
South America’s “liberator,” was born in 1783 of a noble family in 
Venezuela and educated in Europe. Bolivar was an eyewitness of 
some of the last scenes of the French Revolution in Paris. He also 
watched the degeneration of the Revolution and the rise of 
Napoleon. 

Returning to Venezuela by way of the United States in 1810, he 
soon identified himself with the cause of independence from Spanish 
rule, and participated in an armed insurrection. On the fourth of 
July, 181 1 , the South American insurgents issued their own Declara- 
tion of Independence. 
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Temporarily defeated and driven into exile, Bolivar in 1812 de- 
creed a “war to the death” against colonial Spain. Leading his tiny 
army over the great Andes Mountains into Vencauela, he entered 
Caracas in 1813. “Where a goat can pass, so can an army,” he said. 

He convened a revolutionary Congress of New Granada, and in 
1814, with two thousand men, captured Bogota. By 1820, after long 
guerrilla warfare he decisively controlled Venezuela, New Granada 
and Quito (now Ecuador) which he united as the Republic of 
Colombia, with himself as president. 

In another two years he had joined with San Martin, the Argentine 
who had freed Chile by much the same means, and together they 
drove the Spanish out 6f Peru. When Upper Peru formed a free 
state in 1825, it called itself Bolivia and declared Bolivar its “per* 
petual protector.” 

This militant new revolutionary spirit called forth by Bolivar and 
such contemporaries as San Martin and O'Higgins, inspired most 
of the rest of Soutfrand Central America to throw off European rule. 
In 1821, after years of fighting, Mexico ended three centuries of 
Spanish domination. 

Although freedom from foreign rule was thus achieved, it was not 
followed, as in the United States and to a growing extent in India, 
by the release of creative and constructive social energies. In 
Bolivar’s own territory and in his lifetime, his moderate efforts to 
modify the old feudal order came to naught. 

As he saw what was happening, Boliviar wrote to a friend: “I am 
old, ill, disappointed, slandered, and ill-paid. I have never approved 
revolution, and in the end I even regretted our revolution against 
Spain.” 

The mass of people continued in feudal exploitation, governed by 
local despots instead of foreign rulers. A few days before his death, 
Bolivar commented with the irony of despair: “Thcte have been 
three great fools in history — Jesus, Don Quixote, and I. ... To 
serve a revolution is to plow the sea.” F'ven in his lifetime Bolivar’s 
success had thus become his failure. 

For generations Latin America continued to be racked by a 
series of internal upheavals, most of them military and based on a 
struggle for power. Coup d'ftcit, assassination and civil war seemed 
to be the only methods anyone knew to usher in a change of govern- 
ment. 
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Between 1821 and the rise of the Diaz dictatorship in 1876, 
Mexico had two emperors, two regencies, several dictators, and 
enough provisional executives to make no fewer than seventy-four 
governments. Despite these internal divisions, all attempts to re- 
impose Spanish rule were defeated. While America was embroiled in 
civil war the French puppet. Emperor Maximilian, proteg6 of 
Napoleon 111, attempted to renew a colonial tie with Europe. But 
eventually he came to his own violent end. 

Mexico and some South American countries such as Uruguay 
have established stable governments with vigorous democratic roots. 
Economic development, often with United States private and gov- 
ernmental aid, is now proceeding rapidly in many Latin-American 
countries. 

Yet elsewhere there is still ample social and economic as well as 
political evidence that in democratic development much of Latin 
America is several generations behind where it could have been. 

The single year 1954 saw a small-scale war between Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica. Eucador, Peru. Paraguay and Bolivia all announced 
suppression of revolutionary attempts. 'I he President of Brazil com- 
mitted suicide in an atmosphere of plots and alarms. The President 
of Panama was assassinated, and the Vice President was charged 
with complicity in the plot. 

In Guatemala, an independent nation, and British Guiana, a 
colony. Communist-oriented regimes had conie to power. Ihe first 
was overthrown by a milila r y rebellion which most South American 
nations thought wes masterminded by the United States. The second 
was suppressed from London by the withdrawal of the newly 
promulgated constitution for British Guiana. 

The raw material for social revolution is also found in the history 
of Peronism in Argentina. Although Peron and Evita based their 
power on espousal of the cause of the “shirtless ones'’ and in 
promises of social justice for all, the methods chosen were remi- 
niscent of European Fascism in the 1930’s. 

The democratic economic and social measutes advocated at 
Bandung will have an obvious relevance for any visitor who goes 
outside the great modem South American cities to find many of the 
peasants still living on a level only a little higher than the lowest in 
India. 
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Another factor that makes for instability stems from the fact that 
most Latin-American economies depend on one exportable cash 
cjop or mineral resource, such as coffee or oil. Ifethe price of the 
leading commodity tumbles in the international market, the result 
is tragccly for the tens of thousands of local families whose incomes 
are tied to that product. 

It was to overcome just such a disadvantage that the Bandung 
Conference recommended that Asian and African countries “di- 
versify their expuit trade fey processing their raw materials, when- 
ever* economically lcasibl$, before export.” 

* * * 


If the remnants of feudalism and the lack of com- 
prehensive economic development for the benefit of the people as a 
whole have dulled* the effectiveness of the anti-colonial .revolu- 
tions in Latin America, much the same may be said of the Middle 
East. There, too, formal freedom from foreign rule has seldom 
meant more freedom for the majority of the people. Where local 
tyrants have not imposed their rule by force, the functioning of the 
democratic process too often has been limited to a small, privileged, 
educated minority. 

The Arab world, home of 60 million Arabs and the spiritual 
center for 360 million Muslims, is, for jts own people, wretchedly 
poor. A region of ancient and glorious history, today over 90 per 
cent of its 3.3 million square miles o f territory is desert. There is 
about as much land under cultivation in the whole Arab world as 
there is in the state of Iowa. 

Part from land, the area offeA only one major resource — oil. But 
the vast resources of this crucial commodity plus the Arab world's 
strategic geographical position astride the intercontinental sea, air 
and land routes has long made this are i if key importance in world 
diplomacy. By 1939, only the deserts of Central Arabia and the 
mountains of Yemen were “unprotected” by European powers. 

America for a generation had a special place in the hearts of 
Middle Eastern young people. Wilson and Roosevelt fired their 
enthusiasm. American University in Beirut educated a high percent- 
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age of Middle Eastern leaders. Today, however, American prestige, 
for a variety of reasons, has slumped. 

In much of the Middle East, Arab society still consists of a' few 
thousand immensely wealthy landowners and merchants, a narrow 
layer of middle-class professionals and technicians, and then the 
vast mass of landless or nearly landless peasants. The gap between 
the body of the people and its leaders seems almost unbridgeable 
and yet it also is beginning to be unbearable. Before the reforms 
were launched in Egypt in 1952, for Instance, .the country’s big 
landowners — less than one per cent of all owners— owned morejand 
than the lower 94 per cent. This system promoted a life of incredible 
sloth and ease on the top, and at the bottom, incredible misery. 

At Bandung, Egypt was represented by its new Premier Nasser. 
Ever since 1952 when the Egyptian Army group came to power 
promising a complete democratic revolution, it has been wrestling 
with the dilemma presented by political democracy versus feudalism 
in an underdeveloped land. 

Premier Nasser and his colleagues on the Revolution Command 
Council seem sincerely convinced that restoration of the f reborn of 
political parties to contest elections would soon produce a parliament 
in which special interests could buy their seats and the interests 
of the Egyptian people would again be neglected. 

So important is the question of economic reform, that these 
earnest and, I belies e, democratically minded rulers, are now 
relying on a period of benevolent authoritarian rule in which to lay 
solid foundations, “We see no advantage for Egypt,” Premier Nasser 
declared in Caito on May 18, 1955, “in the establishment of a 
parliament in which men serving the interests of big landlords, or 
of Iraq, or of London, Washington or Moscow, would sit mas- 
querading as Egyptians. We will not restore freedom only to have it 
exploited for selfish ends as it was in the past.” 

Consequently Egypt will have its “freedom in trust” for the “pre- 
dictable future,” while the educational system expands, a new 
civilian leadership is trained, a class of independent small farmers is 
developed through land reforms, and living standards are raised by 
economic development. 

“Freedom in trust” is a risky concept, no matter how high- 
minded its guardians. But it is indicative of the lingering political 
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strength of feudalism that Nasser, like Ataturk in the 1920’s in 
Turkey, finds it necessaty to use undemocratic methods to root it 
.out. The problem of getting a once frustrated revolution back on the 
road through essential democratic reforms is surely as difficult as 
any evef presented to statesmanship. 

That th£ thsk of statesmanship, in this respect, has been easier in 
India than in Middle Eastern countries may be one credit to balance 
against the many debits of the long British colonial rule in the sub- 
continent. Initially, British law and, later, growing Indian participa- 
tion in parliamentary bodies and the civil service were a school for 
responsible self-government before Indian independence. 

In Pakistan too a group of able, democratically minded men have 
been striving to create foundations on which a free society can be 
trusted to grow and sustain itself. Divisions between orthodox and 
modern-minded Muslims, the original fragmentation of West Pakis- 
tan, the separation of the country ihto two distinct halves, the loss 
of much of the region's former industrial production through parti- 
tion. the lack of both trained civil servants and a popular, nationally 
recognized leader, have all helped to make their task more difficult 
and their democratic process somewhat slower. 

Ironically some of the greatest strides in democratic economic 
development in an Asian land and in creating an egalitarian social 
system are now occurring in the Middle East, but outside the con- 
fines of the Arab world — in that sturdy little country which is the 
target for such bitter Arab animosity: Israel. This state, constructed 
out of the desert by Jewish pioneers from the; Diaspora, and 
bolstered by massive goodwill and capit .1 from the West, might have 
achieved a complete revolution but for one terrible missing factor — 
peace, which the very events giving birth to the state still keep out 
of reach. 


* * * 


jA.T the other end of Asia there is another instance 
of the enigma of the incomplete revolution. Japan was the only 
nation present in Bandung which was obviously not underdevel- 
oped. Only a few years ago this powerful industrial nation was 
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able to introduce her own brand of colonialism over some 500 
million people in China and Southeast Asia, before American mili- 
tary power could bring about her defeat. 

Japanese vitality and skills will continue to make their heavy 
impact on Asia and the world for a long time to come, hopefully 
this time in a mote peaceful context. Together with India, Japan 
constitutes lor the foreseeable future by far the greatest potential 
source of non-Commumst Asian power in the broad sense of the 
word. 

The Portuguese “discovered” Japan ih 1542. Jesuit missionaries 
led by St. Francis Xavier arrived in 1549, and the Dutch, Spanish 
and British quickly opened up trading stations. Yet by 1673 they 
had all been driven out by a wave of antiforcign Japanese na- 
tionalism. 

For nearly two hundred years, until Commodore Perry with his 
small American fleet broke down the bais m 1853. Japat} was off 
bounds lor the West In the following two generations economic and 
political changes based on European and American concepts oc- 
curred there at a rite rarely etiualed in history. 

When Mutsu-Hito became emperor in 1867 he took the title of 
Meiji meaning “enlightened government,” and with the vigorous 
support of a young group ot political reformers and administrators, 
rapidly changed the face of Japan. A national Parliament was set up 
in 1881 and a cabinet on European lines appointed in 1885, 

Economic development was equally swift. Japanese engineers, 
scientists and managers went to America and Europe for training 
and returned to create an industrial nation. As usual, in any crash > 
economic development, a heavy burden fell on the peasants whi j 
worked under gieat pressure and with few compensations to provid e 
food for the growing city population of city workers. 

But the habits of peace were not part of this picture of emergir ig 
nationalism. In 1895 Japan turned her attention to ioreign adven- 
tures. She decluied war on China and emerged with the new terri- 
tory of Formosa. In 1902 Japan signed a military treaty with Britain 
and four years later, to the amazement of the world and the delight 
of Asia, defeated the considerable power of Czaiist Russia. In 1 910 
she absorbed Korea. For the next generation Japan's military pofarer, 
in alliance with Britain, served to discourage Russian expansion 
into Asia and thus to relieve the pressure of Asian affairs on Lonj don. 
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But Japan began to overextend herself. The Chinese War, begun 
briefly in Manchuria in 1931 and resumed at Peking in 1937, had 
been only partially successful when Japan launched her drive into 
Southeast Asia and simultaneously struck at Pearl Harbor. In 1945 
when her^leaders finally surrendered to General MacArthur on the 
deck of the battleship Missouri , Japan’s future was unpredictable. 

Because of the concentration on economic development and war, 
and the failure to carry out basic social and economic reforms estab- 
lishing a broad popular b£&e, democracy in Japan had never taken 
root? Convinced that Japanese society needed thorough reform, we 
used our authority in a radical effort to rebuild Japan from the 
ground up. We tried to eliminate the great business monopo- 
lies, imposed heavy taxes on the remaining rich, gave the land to 
the small farmers who tilled it, and established equal rights for 
women. 

But this was a revolution imposed by alien rulers — a kind of 
benevolent colonialism in reverse. Although some of the actions of 
the MacArthur administration were ill-advised, they included the best 
land reform program in Asia, one of the most sweeping in all history, 
which brought new hope for Japanese democratic life. If a dis- 
gruntled peasantry were still paying heavy tribute to the landlords, 
their inevitable political alliance with the restless city workers and 
students by now might have plunged the Japanese political scene 
into chaos. 

The new Japanese Constitution, at oiy insistence, renounced war 
and agreed that armed force would “never be maintained.” The 
subsequent reluctance of the Japanese people to rearm is conse- 
quently a product, not only of their horror of the very idea of atomic 
war and their concern over the high cost of maintaining an adequate 
military establishment, but of their confusion over being asked to 
reject the idealistic new attitude toward war which our occupation 
policy had so recently prescribed for them. 

In referring to his agreement to accept this constitutional provi- 
sion General MacArthur quotes Prime Minister Shidehara as saying 
to him, “The world will laugh at us and mock us as impractical 
visionaries, but a hundred years from now we shall be called 
prophets.” Whether democracy can be introduced by militaiy 
“democratization,” even with sweeping land reforms, is an open 
question. One thing that is certain, however, is the danger in carry- 
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ing out economic reforms and development without a parallel effort 
to create a solid democratic base. 

Japan and Germany are two recent, non-Communist examples of 
the consequences for world peace and stability of rapid industrializa- 
tion unaccompanied by democratic institutions. Each of these coun- 
tries amassed the economic power to plunge the world into chaos, 
without developing the traditions and institutions which restrain the 
exercise of that power. 

Europe watched complacently while the process of industrializa- 
tion was under way in Germany and Japan. Yet these two nations 
became the major opponents of the Atlantic powers in World War 
II, and their rampaging might was overcome only at a fearful cost. 

The natural resources of India or of colonial Africa south of the 
Sahara now exceed by far those of either Germany or Japan. More- 
over, their populations are larger, and they carry a deep and in- 
sistent sense of grievance. The beckoning example of Communist 
Russia and China is not the basic reason for concern about what 
course their economic development will take but only givls it a 
special uigcncy and immediacy. 

Industrialization and economic development have always meant 
large-scale political and social transformation of the countries in 
which they occur. But it cannot he repeated too often that, contrary 
to Marx, the lorm of the change is not determined by the fact of 
industrialization. 

The opposite is usually true: the character of the industrial society 
that emerges is shaped by the nature of the social and political 
changes that have accompanied economic development. And these 
are matters of choice. Each phase and step of the development 
process may be accomplished by means which serve either demo- 
cratic or undemocratic ends. 

r lhe reorganization of agriculture to increase farm productivity; 
the education and training of farm and city populations; the spirit 
and traditions of the civil service and private leadership groups; 
the allocations of capital as between heavy industry or decentraliza- 
tion — all these may be used in either of two ways: cither as instru- 
ments for the progressive subjection of the people to the will and 
power of a ruling few, or as means of building habits of initiative 
and self-reliance, institutions of co-operation and democratic com- 
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promise, and a broad base for political power and economic ad- 
vance. 

Even the energy and enthusiasm which any development program 
needs to gather momentum may be generated either destructively, 
by arousing class, race or foreign hatred, or constructively, by creat- 
ing a sense of participation in the positive adventures of national, 
community and Individual development. 

* * * 


Independence, human dignity and economic de- 
development replacing feudalism: can these three aspects of the 
colonial revolution be successfully combined, or must one or more 
be sacrificed to achieve the others? At times they seem inconsistent. 

Yet a concentration on one or two of them alone leaves a revo- 
lution at best incomplete, without deep roots among the peqple and 
subject to change without notice. Combining all these aspects of a 
complete democratic revolution is a staggering assignment which even 
a Gandhi sometimes feared could never be carried out. 

Different degrees of emphasis on various ones of them were ob- 
viously represented at Bandung. Saudi Arabia preaches militant anti- 
imperialism and practices undisguised feudalism. Thailand has high 
literacy and health standards and has long enjoyed self-government, 
but aspects of dictatorship in her politics are difficult to deny — al- 
though announcements in 1955 of a planned move toward democratic 
participation were reassuring. The Chinese Communist Revolution 
was based on the elimination of an unjust status quo by methods 
which destroyed in the process the Chinese people’s hopes for politi- 
cal liberty. 

Perhaps the greatest promise of Bandung was the evidence that 
much of the leadership of the Asian- African world is concerned in 
spite of the obstacles with achieving a complete, four-pronged 
revolution. The negative slogan of anticolonialism was replaced with 
the positive goal of full democratic self-government. Nor was the 
antiracialism of Bandung limited to the old concept of white dis- 
crimination against colored people. The resolutions, of course, 
“deplored the policies and practices of racial segregation which form 
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the basis of government and human relations in large regions of 
Africa and in other parts of the world.” Such racialism they saw as 
a kind of “cultural suppression." 

But the delegates acknowledged that racialism is a universal 
disease. Concerned perhaps that some delegates, like {h? Japanese 
Tatsunosuke Takasaki, had spoken of the “racial kinship among 
Asian and African nations,” and aware of .Vestem fears that such 
concepts reflected the spirit of Bandung, the conference expressly 
denied that the Atiican-Asian co-opcrafion envisioned was “from 
any sense of exclusiveness or rivalry with other groups of nations.” 
It made special overtures for increased co-operation with Australia 
and New Zealand which had received no invitation. 

It was the wartime experience with Japanese domination that per- 
haps had most alerted the region to the dangers of exchanging white 
imperialism for brown, black oc yellow imperialism. The deepness 
of the racial wounds inflicted by centuries of deliberate humiliation 
at the hands of the European had left the mass of* people in i\sia and 
Africa ready to welcome the Japanese invader who came in the pro- 
fessed rule of liberator. 

The myth of Western military invincibility had been exploded in 
the pounding guns of the Japanese Army as it moved down the 
Malay Peninsula toward Singapore. The mighty naval base, twin 
symbol with Hong Kong of Britain's proud rule throughout Asia, 
fell easily before Asian armies. Chou En-lai at Geneva was not the 
first to preach Asia for the Asians. That was the slogan under which 
Japanese armies tn arched from victory to victory through the Far 
East. 

Everywhere, the Japanese were welcomed by local populations 
anxious for freedom from the long wave of white oppression. Had 
the Japanese been flexible enough* to capitalize on this goodwill, 
they might have attained a more lasting success in Asia. But like 
the Nazis in the Ukraine they missed their chance. 

Within a few weeks it became apparent that they intended to 
substitute a more brutal and exacting domination for that of the 
old European rulers. As the Japanese posed as a new master race, 
early enthusiasm turned to sullen and often bitter resistance. In the 
Philippines, the only Asian colony where the people had been 
clearly promised independence after the war, this resistance reached 
its peak of effectiveness. 
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In addition to the Japanese lesson, Asian countries were sensitive 
to the various kinds of caste and class discriminations prevailing 
Jqside their own borders. In India, for instance, which has so 
eloquently championed the claims of the darker races to equal treat- 
ment iif international forums, there is the deep scar of untouch- 
ability. Varna, the Sanskrit word for caste, means “color.” 

As we have seen, Gandhi dedicated some of his most important 
struggles to the removal of untouchability. His work bore fruit in 
the Indian Constitution of 1950 which officially bans discrimina- 
tion Against outcastes andr which in 1955 was spelled out through 
specific legislation, carrying heavy penalties. Yet habits and social 
institutions yield slowly «nd the caste system remains a lingering 
drain on India's vitality, particularly in the rural areas. 

Therefore the delegates “reaffirmed the determination of Asian- 
African peoples to eradicate every trace of racialism that might exist 
iu their own countries, pledging to use their “full moral influence to 
guard against the danger of falling victims to the same evil jn their 
struggle to eradicate it.” 


* * * 


Next to the colonial friction the Bandung Con- 
ference placed its greatest emphasis on the constructive problems 
of economic development. "Besides the enjoyment of human rights 
and fundamental freedom,” said Prince Wan of Thailand, “man has 
material needs to satisfy. Economic well-being is the most pressing 
need of Asia and Africa, and there is an imperative necessity to 
raise the standards of life of the Asian and African peoples if only 
to protect them from the threat ®f hunger and poverty and disease.” 

Prince Wan knew that of the 2.5 billion human beings in the 
world, more than three-fifths lived in economically underdeveloped 
countries, and that most of them were represented at Bandung. 

In large measure their economic predicament was closely asso>- 
ciated in their minds with colonialism. Rightly or wrongly, imperial 
rulers were blamed for deliberately hindering their economic growth, 
for their lack of local industry and regional trade, for their lopsided 
dependence on raw material exports to uncertain Western markets — 
jute, tea, cotton, tin, manganese, copra, kapok and other items — and 
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for their lack of skilled training. Asian and African delegates at 
Bandung could not forget the old saying that every European 
colonial power ljuilt more jails than schools. 

Thus the very first section of the Bandung communique recog- 
nized the "urgency of promoting economic development in the 
Asian-African region." Thoughtful leaders in Asia and Africa knew 
that old criticisms of colonial misrule were no solution for the dif- 
ficult problems they themselves now faced. 

As a beginning of the new kind of positive thinking required, de- 
tailed proposals for mutual Asian- African technical assistance .were 
adopted, 'lhc establishment of a special UN fund for economic 
development was also requested, along with a larger allocation of 
resources to Africa and Asia by the International Bank, and the 
stabilizing of commodity trade and prices. The delegates stressed 
the “particular significance of the development of nuclear energy for 
peaceful puiposes for Asian-Afhcan countries.” 

Of course, the fact that the new demands for 'economic progress 
occur in the context of strident new nationalism and anticolonial 
racial consciousness means that neither the growth of true regional 
co-opeiation nor the growth of new and better economic roles for 
Eutopc and America in the underdeveloped world will be easy. 

Contrary to some expectations, however, the Bandung resolutions 
expressly recognized both the "desirability" and the “need for 
[economic] co-operation with countries outside the region, including 
the investment of foreign capital.” 

The emergency of Asia’s and Africa’s long-delayed nationalism 
at just the time when science and technology have made unlimited 
nationalism an anachronism is perhaps the greatest irony of all these 
rcvdlutions. A higher level of political unity, a world organization 
able to enforce peace, seems essential, for peace itself is now neces- 
sary to the success of any major program of democratic development 
and reform. Yet both peace and aggressive national sovereignty, 
which these vigorous young nations of Africa and Asia now claim, 
have so far in history been a contradiction in terms. 

The United States had the advantage of a century of independence 
during which she could avoid entanglement with alliances and world 
organizations, during which she could concentrate on her own 
internal affairs, advise the world on how to behave, and avoid re- 
sponsibility for the result. Yet such isolation is clearly impossible 
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for the new African-Asian nations. Perhaps the very coming to- 
gether at Bandung is evidence that they recogni/e their fate requires 
gome degree of submergence of their new natiomjism in a greater 
regional or world unity. 

‘ Frefetfom and peace are interdependent.'’ the conference re- 
solved, presumably meaning that the lack of freedom anywhere is 
a threat to peace, just as without peace, freedom everywhere is 
hindered in its growth. 

As steps toward world ^>eace, the conference called for the “re- 
duction of atmaments artd elimination of nuclear weapons under 
effective international control.” Atomic energy should then "be 
used exclusively for peace purposes,” which, by helping to raise the 
standards of life everywhere, would make possible “larger freedom.” 

Support for the United Nations was one of the first principles 
endorsed. No very imaginative proposals were made for the strength- 
ening of the UN into a body better able to enforce peace, but several 
points which seenf obvious to most Asians and Africans weje made. 
Membership in the UN, the conference resolved, should be uni- 
versal, and therefore Cambodia, Ceylon, Japan, Jordan, Laos, 
Libya, Nepal and a unified Vietnam should be admitted. 

Representation of the Asian-African region on the Security 
Council was held to be inadequate. Asians never tire of pointing 
out that the two-thirds of the world’s people who live in the Asian- 
African regions are represented permanently on the Council only by 
the delegate of Nationalist China, a government which governs only 
nine million people and which was not invited to Bandung. 

The conference recognized “the right of each nation to defend 
itself, singly or collectively, in conformity with the Charter of the 
United Nations,” but warned against letting such arrangements for 
collective defense “serve particular interests of any of the big 
Powers.” 

This gave a kind of recognition to -hose nations which entered 
the South East Asian Treaty Organization set up at Manila. But it 
was hardly a sufficient answer to the problem of the common de- 
fence of the region. With the presence of Communist China, perhaps 
no fuller answer was possible at Bandung. But a regional organiza- 
tion for regional defense, composed of all those powers such as 
India who are not associated with either of the two blocs, could be a 
real contribution to peace. 
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Ihe Bandung resolution to establish Institutes of Asian- African 
Studies in universities throughout the legion suggests of course 
another valuablc ( step toward closer regional undci standing and more 
effective research into the past 

But at Bandung a persistent eilort was made to maintain a world 
view As General Romulo said m his closing speech, “Ihe success 
of this conference will be measured not by wi. it we do for ourselves, 
but by what we do for the entire human community ” 

Many of the non-Asians and non-Afrifcans who, went to Bandung 
to observe tame away with a new understanding of the impact 
Bandung could ha\e on the wider human community An Ameruan 
journalist who ittended the conference has told of later visiting 
Saudi \rabia, Afghanistan, India, Burma and 1 hailand He reports 
that customs difficulties were overcome when olhcnls saw the 
Bandung credentials m his passport Tven at the Khybcr Pass 
ciowds gathered when the magic woid spread that he had been at 
Bandung 

If a large proportion of the people of Asia and Alrica can perceive 
from history how to complete their revolutions so as to achieve a 
full mcasuie of democratic development, and it they can build not 
from hatied nor hom fcai but out of faith and hope, and with 
friendliness tow aid the Atlantic nations, then even tin skeptics in 
the West would I believe, agree tb it Bandung earned a message of 
hope to a world suffering irom cynicism and lack of faith m its own 
gieatest ideas. 



CHAPTER 25 


Bandung -and the Cold War 

O 


JLHE very presence of Chou IZn-lai in a 
sense sidetracked the Bandung Coherence from the consideration 
of the common problems of the region to an undue emphasis on the 
problem of China’s relations with the Atlantic nations, 

“If Communist China had not been ostracized by the West, if it 
had been a member of the United Nations like several other Com- 
munist dictatorships, I do not believe that Chou En-lai would have 
been invited to Bandung,” an Asian diplomat told me sharply. The 
determination of other Asians to bring China into an international 
gathering was in large part, he believed, caused by America's re- 
fusal to recognize a big, if unpleasant, Asia revolution. To work and 
to talk with delegates of the Peking Government tarried something 
of the excitement of tasting a forbidden fruit. 

Certainly it is a fact that Chou made an immense personal im- 
pression at Bandung. He achieved this triumph not only by his own 
undeniable charm and moderate«approach. but most particularly by 
the skill with which he identified himself with the deepest aspira- 
tions of the billion and one-half people represented there. 

On each of Bandung's four key issues — colonialism, racism, 
economic development and peace — Chou was eager to profess his 
agreement. “Suffering from the same cause, and struggling for the 
same aim,” said the Chinese Premier, “we Asian and African peo- 
ples have long had deep sympathy for one another.” 

Was the conference concerned about colonialism? “Most coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa,” said Chou En-lai, “have been subjected 
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to the plunder and oppression of colonialism and have thus been 
forced to remain in stagnant poverty and backwardness. Our voices 
have been suppressed, our aspirations shattered, and our destiny 
placed in the jiands of others. Thus we have no choice but to rise 
against enslavement by colonialism.” 

Was the conference concerned about self-government for depend- 
ent peoples? “The Chinese people extend 'heir full sympathy and 
support,” said Chou, “to the struggle of the people of Algeria, 
Morocco and Tunisia for self-determir-ation and independence, to 
the struggle of the Arab people of Palestine, to the struggle pf the 
Indonesian people for the restoration of Indonesian sovereignty over 
West Irian.” , 

Was the conference concerned about racial discrimination and 
human rights? “Not a few of the Asian and African peoples are 
still subjected to racial discrimination and deprived of human 
rights,” said Chou. “People irrfcspective of race or color should all 
enjoy fundamental human rights and not be subjected to any mal- 
treatment and discrimination. Human rights in the Union of South 
Africa and other places have not yet been respected ” 

Was the conference concerned about economic development and 
the effects of feudalism? “The majority of our Asian and African 
countries, including China,” said Chou, “are still very backward 
economically owing to the long period of colonial domination. That 
is why we demand not only political independence but economic 
independence as well.” 

On peace, Chou not only presented the Communist slogan 
of coexistence, and pressed the Soviet appeal for disarmament, but 
even agreed to the resolutions endorsing collective defense pacts 
under the UN. In so doing he swallowed much that was contrary to 
the hopes, practices and principle! of Communist China 
Chou even endorsed the UN Bill of Rights. He agreed to the reso- 
lution supporting outside aid and capital investment. He did not 
publiclv press China's claim to the seat held by Chiang in the TIN, 
and the Peking government was omitted from the list of those whose 
admission to the UN was advocated at Bandung. 

Chou announced that he was reddy at any time to negotiate with 
the United States the tensions arising from the Formosa question 
As for the charges of a bamboo curtain and a police state, he 
invited the delegates to come and see for themselves. He even sought 
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out the most anti-Communist delegates such as Prince Wan and 
General Romulo and personally invited them to visit China and 
gQ anywhere they chose on the mainland without escort. “He told 
me that he would like me to see the good, the bad and the in-be- 
tween,” Romulo said later. 

Few of the delegates at Bandung would be fooled into ignoring 
the wolflike features of the New China, despite Chou’s sheeplike 
clothing. From their diplomatic representatives in Peking those 
Asian countries wfych recognize Communist China, such as Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylen, India and Indonesia, realize that for 
the Chinese people the Communist Revolution has been a costly 
affair. The price for full-speed-ahead in wiping out feudalism and in 
commencing economic development has been regimentation, forced 
labor, mass killing and the loss of all civil liberty. In this sense, the 
Chinese Communist Revolution cannot remotely be called a com- 
plete revolution, since despite its public professions abroad, it has 
curtailed, not promoted, the establishment of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms. 

Similarly, the non-Communist Asians have had enough expe- 
rience in their own lands with the violence of revolutionary Com- 
munism not to take Peking’s avowal of peace at its face value. They 
know that despite the vocabulary of peace, the textbook of Com- 
munism has so far been not peace but violence and subversion. 

In the first years of their new independence most free Asian 
nations faced armed insurrections led by .Communists. The decision 
for the wave of increased Communist violence whuji spread through 
South Asia in 1948 was reached in Moscow and relayed through a 
Communist conference in Calcutta and the pages of the Cominform 
weekly newspaper. When the new governments in India, Burma, 
Indonesia and the Philippines, firmed by the power of their new 
nationalism had largely crushed these revolts, the Communists de- 
cided henceforth to attempt to manipulate the stream of Asian 
nationalism to their advantage rather than to attempt to row 
against it. 

The free Asians know all this and they still remember it, but in 
the bewildering tempo of our age, time is obliterating the sharpness 
of their memory. And since this period of debacle, the Communists 
have been careful to come to terms with the ideas and objectives 
of the peoples they hope to win. 
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It is ironical that the Communists, supposedly dedicated to 
economic determinism, have played most adeptly on noneconomic 
factors in theii; political agitation throughout the colonial world. 
American policy, on the other hand, has seemed to show far too 
little appreciation of the all-important psychological and' political 
realities. 

Thus, in (he UN General Assembly and ihe Trusteeship Council 
where on many occasions the spotlight of world attention has been 
focused on colonial problems, the United States, in the judgment of 
Africans and Asians, has on balance shown up poorly. In 1954, for 
example, colonial problems in Cyprus, Morocco, Tunisia and DJtch 
West New Guinea (I nan) were pressed hr General Assembly con- 
sideration. Against the views of most of the ex-colonial Arab and 
South American nations, the American delegation, on a number of 
grounds, successlully opposed General Assembly debate on the 
claims ot these peoples still Without self-rule. Such actions, as 
Scnato r Walter Georee warned us in July, 19^5, “too oftjn have 
seemed to put the United State-, on the side of colomaiism *’ 

lhc Soviet Union, however, lias been a vigorous anticolonial 
spokesman at the UN. indeed at every international conference 
since the early 1920’s Soviet representatives have persistently as- 
sociated Russia with rhe cause of anticolonialism. 

Matty of the African delegates at Bandung must have heard, as I 
did in the winter of 1955 in Africa, skillful Communist radio broad- 
casts from fast F.uropean stations, beamed into colonial Afnca in 
several different , lamruages. For the moment, thc-e broadcasts are 
aiming particularly at the Arabs of French Noith Africa, but they 
are likely to expand in coverage and effectiveness. The Russians, 
although vulnerable themselves to the charge of a new colonialism, 
have not been effectively challenged on this point by out own in- 
formation program. 1 his has left them free to champion the anti- 
colonial cause with great effectiveness. 

Closely related to Moscow’s well-established opposition to Furo- 
pean-style colonialism, is its stand against racialism. For instance, 
when the question of whether the UN’s thrcc-man observation com- 
mission on racial conditions in South Africa should be continued in 
spite of South African refusal to co operate with the UN, the Soviet 
bloc supported the motion of the Asian and African countries. 
Britain. Canada, Australia and New Zealand opposed, and the 
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United States abstained. We objected to the first report of the 
corrqnission on the ground that it “accepted at face value the asser- 
tion that the Soviet Union had banned race discrimination.” But this 
did not satisfy the underdeveloped world, which was concerned with 
racialismNn, Africa, not in Russia. 

As the Indian Express said on April 5, 1955: “If the suppression 
of people for their opinion is wrong in Russia or China, far worse is 
the suppression of people for their color in Africa. . . . The fact 
is that Western powers, b^ their obsession with Communism and 
their 'collusion with racialism are yielding a great moral advantage 
to the enemies of freedom.” 

Moreover, Moscow hfls succeeded in convincing most of the 
world that its record on racial equality is good. It may be equality 
of suffering, equality under tyranny, but at least until the brutal 
anti-Semitism of Stalin’s last days, and some of the more drastic 
dispersals of national groups after the war, Russia seemed relatively 
free from systematic'pcrsecution or discrimination on racial grounds. 

On this issue the world Communist movement has been vastly 
fortified by the emergence of Communist China, for now the largest 
Communist country' in the world is a colored, Asian country. Prob- 
ably the greatest asset Chou had at Bandung was the simple fact that 
he was a fellow Asian. 

This advantage can perhaps best be measured by the suspicion 
which an American faces because of the discrimination still prac- 
ticed in our own country. Over and over again while I was in India, 
I was confronted with the startling question whether we atom- 
bombed the Japanese because they were yellow, while we refrained 
from atom-bombing the Germans because they were white. No 
explanations ever quite seemed to silence doubts on this question. 

In the long run our progress in coping with discrimination in 
America will have a major influence throughout the world. In this 
sense, it may well be that the most important American foreign 
policy document of recent years was issued not from the White 
House or State Department, but was spoken in the measured tones 
of the Chief Justice of the United States reading the Supreme Court’s 
decision that the Constitution forbade segregation in public schools. 

Communism appeals perhaps most significantly to the Asian- 
African desire for economic development. The very emergence of 
Russia as a great industrial power ablfe to threaten the whole of the 
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Atlantic area, after two generations of Communist development, 
excites the imagination of Asia. If China succeeds in mastering her 
very formidable problem of peasant organization and food produc- 
tion and also moves toward rapid industrialization, her appeal as a 
fellow Asian nation will be even more persuasive. . •' 

* * * 


V V HILE most of the nations represented at Bandung 
have rejected these various appeals of Communism and of China, 
they knew that the real power of the appeal was being exerted not 
on the leaders of the Asian and African countries, and not even on 
the often hungry peasants and workers, but primarily on the young 
and sometimes frustrated intellectuals who are invariably the revolu- 
tionary leaders. 

The Communist appeal to the young student *who graduates from 
a Western-influenced liberal arts university into a world of poverty 
in which all too often there is no' adequate job for him — this is 
one of the most ominous aspects of contemporary underdeveloped 
societies. For centuries young people in both Asia and Africa ac- 
cepted the old ways almost without question. Long-established 
family systems, tribal customs and religious patterns set the limits 
of thought, action and opportunity. Into these static, regimented 
societies, the ideas and ideals of Western democracy and individual- 
ism came like ar mighty wind. 

Christian missionaries spread across Africa, ultimately to win 
twenty million converts. College professors from Europe toured the 
Indian subcontinent and Southeast Asia. The sons of thousands of 
higiher income families from Capetown to Shanghai started their 
long trek to Europe and America for a Western education. 

There these young people had been persuaded by their Western 
teachers that the individual is all-important, that he has the right to 
think and act for himself and to forge ahead to the limit of his 
capacities. In Asia and Africa these essential principles of life which 
the West took for granted constituted a revolution in themselves. 

But these young people, having responded with enthusiasm to 
the exciting new ideas of the West, soon found to their dismay that 
outside of Europe and America, most Europeans were only willing to 
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see these ideas applied under strict limits set by them. These limits 
were defined in the colonial world of Asia and Africa in terms of 
color, race and national origin. 

Because this discrimination repudiated the very teachings which 
had just taken root, it has resulted in frustration and resentment. In 
the eyes of most young Asians and Africans it has meant that Eu- 
rope and America, too, had rejected their own democratic revolu- 
tion. 

Most of these ycging peojJle have also faced strict limitations of 
financial opportunity. Many of them are idealistic, eager to serve 
their country, shocked at the misery all about them, and sincerely 
anxious to remedy it. To them the Communist agitator appears not 
as a totalitarian brute wielding the blacksnake whip in our familiar 
cartoon style, but often as a dedicated individual who offers them 
a shining new vehicle for active organized service to mankind. 

In this new pattern of discipline many young idealistic Asians 
find at least for a tihie a satisfying sense of security and purpose. 
The party tells them what to like, what to hate, and what to do in 
terms of the all-inclusive Marxian ideology. The young Communist 
feels a quickening sense of importance, of participation, of working 
shoulder to shoulder with others of his generation in a mighty 
movement, presumably dedicated to the creation of a united class- 
free world. 

He reads that Lenin once said, “We are marching in a compact 
group along a difficult path firmly holding reach other by the hand.” 
Over and over again he is reminded that howeves grim and dis- 
couraging the outlook may now appear for the ultimate triumph 
of Communism in his country, the prospects looked even less likely 
in Russia in 1906 or China in 1927. 

To the young people of Asia One of the most appealing things 
about the Communist movement is the fact that its leaders seem to 
take no graft, and appear to seek nothing for themselves. In such 
honestly governed countries as the United States, Canada, Sweden, 
Switzerland and the United Kingdom this would scarcely set a man 
apart, but in Asia, which has seen so much corruption and abuse 
of the poor by the rich, the effect is often explosive. 

In Indochina Joseph Alsop wrote that what impressed him most 
was “the moral fervor Ithe Communists] inspired among non-Com- 
munists . . . and the stout support they had obtained from the 
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in 1949 that the Soviet-dominated and doctrinaire Cominform 
reluctantly adopted the rural approach of Mao Tse-tung as a tnpdel 
for Asia. 

Since Mao’s Victory in China in 1^49, the influence of Peking in 
Asian Communist affairs has been growing so steadily that by 1955 
the organization and direction of thf Communist parties in Asia 
and Africa appeared to be a source of j'Otential conflict. In Moscow 
the pictures from Bandung of Chou Hn-lai in earnest conversation 
with key Arab and African, as well a *> Asian leaders, must have 
created a mixed reaction. 

But it cannot be said too often that the future of Communism in 
Asia is less likely to rest on what is Beetled iij/.Ioscow or Peking 
than on the abilities of the non-Communist nations represented at 
Bandung to carry out their promises of a complete democratic 
revolution. 

That Communism has little ».hance in a country which has freed 
.itself of Western colonialism and is moving ahead independently 
with the reforms and construction of a democratic Devolution is 
evident in the recent history of Burma, which is the wry opposite 
of the experience in Indochina. The future history of Asia and 
Africa, and thus perhaps of the world, can be read in the contrasting 
story of these two Southeast Asian nations. 

Superficially they have much m common Each is rich in natural 
resources, with ample rainfall, good land and rice suqtlus for export. 
Neither nation is overctowded. Burma, larger than France, Belgium 
and Holland combined, h*as a population of 19 million. Vietnam, 
roughly the si/e of Italy, has 24 million. 

The similarities aic more than physical. Each of these nations has 
a long history of colonial occupation. French power was firmly 
established in Vietnam in the mid-nineteenth century, and the British 
wiped out what remained of Burmese independence in 1886. Dur- 
ing World War II each nation was occupied by the Japanese. 

During the war anti-Japanese guerrilla movements developed in 
both countries with American and British support. Commur”* 
leaders were prominent among the guerrillas. When the Japanese 
were finally driven out, there was in both countries a similar and 
widespread demand for complete independence. 

But here the similarities end. In Vietnam and the two associated 
states of Cambodia and Laos, the French, as we have seen, hedged 
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and hesitated, and the result was an exhausting eight-year civil war, 
a shattering military debacle find the uneasy truce of a divided 
’country. 

In 1946, Burma was also on the verge of a civil ^rar with armed 
opposition to the British. But in 1947, instead of sending more 
troops to subdue the growir|g Burmese surge of nationalism, the 
British wisely recognized the power of the Asian revolution and 
agreed to a complete withdrawal. 

In 1948 the Qmimuniifts, although disappointed that British 
withdrawal ha** deprived, them of the “down-with-colonialism” 
slogan which the French had so conveniently provided in Vietnam, 
went into open,'m..scd oppdsition to the wobbly new government. 
In 1949 they were followed by the Karens, a tough wailikc people 
of eastern Burma who were determined to set up an independent 
state. By 1951 the fighting had spread throughout Busma, and the 
future of the free Burmese Republic looked grim indeed. 

In that same yeoj the difficulties of the new governme nt were 
further increased when eight or ten thousand Chinese Nationalist 
troops, which had been driven by the Communists across the border 
into Burma’s northern Shan provinces, decided to join the general 
nation-wide melee. 

By late 1951 the American Government, sensing the armed 
weakness of the new government of Burma, had about decided it 
was doomed. Equally convinced that the government was on its last 
legs, the Chinese Nationalist Government began to fly in American 
equipment from Formosa to assist General Li Mi’; Nationalist in- 
surgents, and thereby complicatwd still further the problems of the 
struggling young republic. 

Yet according to reports reaching New Delhi from Peking, the 
Chinese Communist Government, with a keener sense of the real 
sources of power in Asia, had at about this same time written off 
the Burmese Communist revolution as a lost cause. In spite of the ap- 
parent weak position of the new Burmese Republic, no Chinese arms 
br military equipment, as far as is known, were sent to the relief of 
the Communists in Burma. The Peking Government apparently 
decided that such interference would enable the free Burmese to 
claim that the Communist insurgents were being financed by the 
Chinese and thus awaken old fears of foreign domination. 

Gradually Prime Minister U Nu and his associates have sue- 
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cceded in establishing the government on a relatively solid basis. 
By supporting economic and political reforms which were rwell 
timed and honest, they cut the gnAind out from under the Com- 
munists. 

In 19S4 the last major Communist leader to surrender stated 
plaintively: “U Nu put through th(. village program which we 
Communists had been promising the people, and there was no way 
for us to gain their support.” 

This story points a mighty moral intontrasting Communist and 
Western appreciation of the strength of indigenous nationalism' in 
Asia. The Chinese Communists, recognizing the power of national- 
ist sentiment among the people of Bumtg_ an-^Vietnam, refrained 
from challenging the popular, free Burmese Government, but con- 
fidently supported the Vietnamese national revolt against the French. 
America, apparently unappreciative of the power of nationalist 
sentiment, was so pessimistic aR'out Burma’s chances for life that we 
d^soai/ed of its future just as it was winning its fight for life. 

As late as March, I95S, when I visited the Burmese capital of 
Rangoon, no American ambassador had been accredited there for 
nine months. During these years when we were largely ignoring 
Burma, we were spending nearly $3 billion in a desperate losing 
effort to shore up a dying French colonial regime next door. 

The contrast between Burma and Indochina was undoubtedly 
very fresh in the minds of the leaders of the nations that met at 
Bandung. They knew that if their countries, like Burma, moved 
ahead toward a. vigorous democratic development and reform they 
would have considerably less to fear from Communism. 

The shadow over Bandung was not so much Communism as the 
fear among the non-Communists that they might lack the courage 
and capacity to meet this challenge. This fear was compounded in 
part by concern that America and the West, having failed to take to 
heart the lesson of Mao’s victory in China, might now ignore or 
misinterpret the equally devastating lesson of Vietnam, and the 
growing crisis of North Africa. 

In terms of political and economic aid everyone knew that 
America’s judgment might be decisive in determining whether 
against all the awful obstacles of poverty, ignorance, disease — and 
Communism — the democratic way might prevail. As Sir John 
Kotelawala. the Prime Minister of Ceylon, has said, the most funda- 
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mental competition in Asia is in economic development, between 
China and free Asia. Democratic development in Asia, he said, had 
to be speeded up “with almost Supersonic speed.” 

“If the poor countries of Asia are not assisted to Aieir feet by the 
richer countries of the world with the least possible delay,” he con 
tinued, “the spectacle and tlje example of China will be simply 
disastrous. Democracy will meet its Waterloo in Asia.” 

But Sir John would no doubt agree that the test is not just how the 
Atlantic nations respond, but*how the Asians and Africans themselves 
respond. If the leaders of ftee Asia and Africa, and their colleagues 
in the West, can respond to the needs and hopes of their peoples, 
then this hour couiU tyrn oyWo be not democracy's Waterloo but its 
Valley Forge. 

“We have a chance to make good and we must, rapidly,” said 
Prime Minister Nehru in his closing remarks at Bandung. “If we 
don't, we shall fade away, stumble ,»and fall, not to rise again for 
a long time.” 

The Banflung delegates resolved that there should be a “next 
meeting” qf the Asian-African peoples, to be convened again by 
the sponsoring powers, Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia and 
Pakistan. 

When this next meeting occurs, we can only hope that America 
will be in closer touch with the fears and aspirations that are shaping 
this great region of over Inlf the world. “Benevolent indifference” 
or unfriendly apprehension is hardly a proper American posture, 
when more than a billion human beings arc strivyig in their own 
way to march to the battle songs of our Republic. 

In opening the conference, President Sukarno cited the American 
Revolution as the forerunner of the present revolutions in Asia and 
Africa. For us to understand these twentieth century revolutions 
we might begin where he did, by trying to understand why the shots 
at a rude bridge in Concord were heard round the world. To do this 
we need only shift the scene from Independence Hall, Bandung, to 
independence Hall, Philadelphia. 




SECTION. VI 


The Revolution of Jefferson, 
Wilson and Henry Ford 


There are certain words. 

Our own and others', we're used to — words we’ve used, 
Heard, hud to recite, forgotten . . . 

Liberty, equality, fraternity. 

To none will we sell, : -fuse or deny, tight or justice. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 

I am merely saying — what if these words pass ' 

What if they puss uiul are gone and are no more? 

They were bought with behef and passion, at great cost. 
They were bought with the bitter and anonymous blood 
Of farmers, teachets, shoemake s and fools 
Who broke the old rule and the ptule of kings. 

It took a long time to buy these words. 

It took a long time to buy them und much pain. 

SrEPHFN V^INCFNT BENET 




CHAPTER 26 


Give Me Liberty or 
Give Me, Death 


In much bf Asia, Africa and South Amer- 
ica, where, more flsan a billion people arc living under no'*’*' ii*- 
tolerabie conditions, revolution is a word of hope. We have seen 
that them revolutionary objectives have at least lour dimensions — 
demand for independence, insistence on human dignity without 
regard to race, creed or color, rapid economic progress for the 
benefit of the many as well as for the few, and peaceful conditions 
under which to live. 

These are the very concepts on which America was built. If the 
day ever comes when they sound strange or radical to the average 
American, it will be a sad day for >>uman freedom. 

That the ideas which powered o lr own revolution have finally 
spread out to the whole world is the most significant fact of our time. 
That the Communists are constantly seeking to take over those con- 
cepts and twist them to Commdnist ends is the greatest tribute that 
could be paid to their continuing dynamism. 

Nehru, U Nu, Nlagsaysay, Nasser, V'rumah and Ghulam Moham- 
med often speak the language of Jeflcrson, Lincoln and Wilson. If 
their words sometimes sound strange to our ears, it is a measure of 
our isolation from our own past and from the hard facts of survival 
with which they and their people arc contending. 

Speaking at Independence Hall, Philadelphia, on July 3, 1955, 
during his visit to the United States, the Burmese Premier reminded 
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us that the ideals of the American ^Revolution are more explosive 
than “B-52’s or even atomic bombs. 'In all parts of the world where 
man lives under tyranny, or under foreign domination, or in feudal 
bondage,” l) N\ continued, “those who dream and plot and fight 
for freedom do so in the name of the, eternal principles for which 
your Revolution was fought.” 

The declarations of independence and the constitutions of colonial 
nations the world over, often borrow from the great documents 
of our own history. 1 he declaration of the Indian National Congress 
in 1930 repeated the very words of Jefferson which ‘lie revolutionary 
American Congress had proclaimed «t< the first Fou*“h of July. 

“We the people of Burma . . ” sa^v i^e B urmese Constitution, 
and these words are echoed in a dozen others: “We the people of 
India . . .” — “We the Japanese people . . .” — “We the people of 
the Commonwealth ot Liberia . . .” — “We the Filipino people . . .” 
— “We the people of Korea . . — “We the representatives of the 

•people of i ibya . 

The promise of ficedom and a better life which these wgrds in- 
troduce surge through the hcaits of Asian and Alrican men and 
women, who m the vortex of their own struggles for independence, 
have turned naturally and xith new and ringing emphasis to the 
slogans and battle cnc«, of our own history In 1945 American-armed 
Dutch soldiers, clanking in their Amei ican-built Sherman tanks into 
Batavia — soon to be renamed Jakaita — to re-establish theis colonial 
power m what they still hopefully called the “Dutch Fast Indies.” 
found painted on the wall*- of the city rebel slogans familiar to every 
American schoolboy “All men are created free and equal” and 
“Give me liberty or give me death ” 

These ideas can lx* heard returning to America in the insistent 
pleas of the newly fice and the still subject people-* of Asia and 
Afiica — young now, .is we once were -that we stand firm for the 
ideals that fed our own growth. 

Even Stalin knew the power of our words and tried to appropriate 
them. In the Soviet Constitution of 1936 appears the incredible 
promise — “Freedom of Speech, Freedom of Press, Freedom of 
Assembly.” 

Once reclaimed by their American author-, these words can form, 
a tie between the revolutions “out there” and our own revolutionary 
past. May we not advance our understanding by taking a fresh look 
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at that past, by trying to grisp anew the power of the words, 
thoughts and deeds that have laterally been heard round the world? 

■ The American Revolution, we must not forget, was the modern 
world’s first successful revolt jif a colony against aniimperial power. 
For half the world, 1776 didynot come until the twentieth century, 
and for many it still constitutes a dream for the future. How ready 
are we now to hear and accept the ideas which the men in Inde- 
pendence Hall a century and a half ago held to be self-evident? 

To secure the unalienable rights of men, wc said then, govern- 
ments are inslftujed amon^ men, “deriving their just powers from 
the consent o^thc governed.” » 

“Whenever any form* o' Government becomes destructive of 
these ends,” according to our Declaration of Independence, “it is 
the Right of the People to alter or abolish it. . . And to these 
principles our Founding Fathers pledged their lives, yieir fortunes 
and their sacred honor. 

“Government is •instituted for the common good, for thcj>rote£-« 
tion, safety! prosperity, and happiness of the people, and not for the 
profit, hopor or private interest of any one man, famjly, or class 
of men,” said the Massachusetts Bill of Rights in 1780. “Therefore 
the people alone have an incontestable, ^inalienable, and indefeasible 
right to institute government, and to reform, alter, or totally change 
the same, when their protection, safety, prosperity, and happiness 
require it.” 

Nor were the founders of America talking about mere theory. 
They meant what they said when they said revolution. The conse- 
quences of the rights they proclaimed, they knew, might even mean 
blood and suffering. “Lei them take arms,” said Thomas Jefferson. 
“The tree of liberty must be refreshed from time to time with the 
blood of patriots and tyrants, lu is its natural manure.” 

On the right of revolution our sixteenth President was as explicit 
as our third. “This country with its institutions,” said Abraham 
Lincoln, “belongs to the people who inhabit it. Whenever they 
’stall grow weary of the existing government, they may exercise 
their constitutional right to alter it, or their revolutionary right to 
abolish and overthrow it.” This latter right, Lincoln added, “is a 
most sacred right, a right which we hope and believe is to liberate 
the world.” 

The fathers of the American Revolution themselves deliberately 
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Intended that their revolution, should fcrouse subject peoples through- 
out the world. Benjamin Franklin prescribed his own “Rules «By 
Which A Great Empire May Be Reduced To A Small One.” Tom 
Paine wrote on\a drumhead in the light of General Washington's 
campfires, “From a small spark kindLd in America, a flame has 
arisen not to be extinguished.” 

The flame was seen abroad and drew men to it like Lafayette 
from France and Kosciusko from Poland. From 1776 on lovers of 
freedom came from the old world to share in the birth pangs of 
the new. The young America welcomed .them, claming to ba the 
homeland of freedom. “The preservation of the sacredfse of liberty,” 
said Washington in his first inaugural hv j^79 the destiny of 

the Republican model of government are justly considered as deeply, 
perhaps finally, staked on the experiment intrusted to the hands of 
the America^ people 

Washington’s successor, John. Adams, echoed him in saying: “I 
algr ay s ^consider the settlement of America with reverence and 
wonder, as the opening of a grand scene and design in Providence 
for the emancipation of the slavish part of mankind all. over the 
earth.” 

“I join with you in the hope and belief,” said Jefferson in his 
first year as President, “that the inquiry which has been excited 
among the mass of mankind by our revolution and its consequences 
will ameliorate the condition of man over a great portion of the 
globe.” 

In the early years of the Republic, this spirit of our first three 
Presidents knew no bounds. In his eulogy of Adams and Jefferson, 
Daniel Webster expressed the ambition of a young continent with a 
confident ring of world mission. “With America and in America, a 
new era commences in human affairs," Webster proclaimed. “This 
era is distinguished by free representative government, by entire 
religious liberty, by a newly awakened and unconquerable spirit of 
free inquiry, and by diffusion of knowledge through the community 
such as has been before altogether unknown.” * 

“Our country is the world, our countrymen all mankind,” echoed 
Webster’s Massachusetts contemporary, Edward Everett. In his 
famous speech on “Liberty” in 1826, he said: “There is an element 
of popular strength abroad in the world. Springing into existence on 
the shores of our own continent, it has grown with our growth and 
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strengthened with our strength! . . . Formed and nourished by our 
example, three wonderful revolutions have broken out in a genera* 

* tion.” Everett referred to those in France, Greece and South 
America. » 

In Europe nervous guardians of the status qUb recognized and 
feared America as a force for positive change. Austrian Foreign 
Minister Mettemich complained: “In fostering revolutions wherever 
they show themselves, in regretting those which have failed, in 
extending a helping hand toRhose which seem to prosper [the Ameri- 
cans} lend ncwVjength to .the apostles of sedition and reanimate the 
courage of D*epry conspirator.* 

To those other revolutions went not only the American Revolu- 
tionary appeal, but the American revolutionaries themselves. For 
many of them America was not a place but a state of mind, an idea. 
"Where liberty is, there is my country,” said Benjamin Franklin. 
But younger men replied with Tom Paine, “Where is not liberty, 
there is mine.” 

In this spirit Paine himself went to France, to join the revolution 
which began there in 1789. Liberty, Equality, Fraternity — this was 
the new trinity proclaimed with the storming of the Bastille. The 
French Revolution’s affinity to the American was nowhere better 
demonstrated than by the act of the new assembly in voting French 
citizenship to George Washington and to Tom Paine. 

* * * 


But the French Revolution soon came to resemble 
the later Russian one, at least in its excesses. Paine was shocked 
by the execution of Marie Antoinette. Jailed under suspicion by 
Robespierre, he escaped the blade himself only by accident. Other 
Americans were repulsed by the militant atheism which rechristened 
Notre Dame the "Temple of Reason” and which persecuted cburch- 
*men for their faith. Disillusion increased after the hardening of the 
National Convention into dictatorship by guillotine. Eventually the 
French Revolution was taken over by Napoleon and turned to pur- 
poses still more inconsistent with its radical democratic beginnings. 

Nevertheless what the American and French revolutions had ac- 
complished, the former in its lasting success and the latter in its 
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passion, was to give birth to the democratic nation-state. Thus they 
combined two of the most powerful Ideas of the age, democracy tad 
nationalism — ideas which lie at the very heart of the African-A&ian 
revolution chatfoioned so fervently at Bandung. Let us examine 
for a moment the roots of these two fcfrces in Europe. 

The nation-state itself is still a young political creation, barely 
four centuries old. When the French and American revolutions oc- 
curred in the eighteenth century, feudalism still prevailed in parts of 
Western Europe, and estate had not dropped its, first syllable to be- 
come the state. , 4 

But with the growth of industry, the once weak monarchies were 
finding new support from merchants, 't^jdesmen and artisans, de- 
manding a strong central government to erase the little lines of 
divided feudal sovereignty, the states within states, the petty tariff 
walls, the competing taxes. The process of wiping out the manors, 
monasteries, and fiefs large and small, consumed several centuries 
• of Western history. At its end. the unified nation-state had been 
born, and the monarch was ieit face to face with his people. 

If the Kipg and the Individual were the only great contestants who 
began the modem age. it was to be expected that the theory of the 
Divine Right of Kings should be answered by the Sacred Rights of 
Man. “I am the state," Louis would say. But two short generations 
later the answer came back as the French Revolutionary assembly, 
equating the state with itself, proclaimed, “All sovereignty resides 
in the nation.” 

Democracy h?d been growing in the West for several centuries 
before it took over the nation-state in 1776 and 1789. In England 
in 1215 the barons at Runnymede had forced the king to sign the 
Magna Carta. If the rights won there were limited, the winning of 
them had had unlimited effects. The charter itself had remained to 
stimulate the English l»gal and political imagination for the next 
seven centuries. 

The charter’s revolutionary clause had granted to the barons the 
right of rebellion whenever the king violated the terms of the settle-' 
ment. Fortunately this did not become as much a part of En g lish 
tradition as the habit of timely compromise. Quietly, and for the 
most part peacefully, the English Parliament gradually grew from a 
committee of the king to become the king’s high court, then his chief 
competitor for power, and finally to rule itself in the king’s name. 
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But Cromwell was one who (Sid invoke the ancient right to revolu- 
tion when his Puritan Army o! God marched against Charles I in 
•1642, and his methods were not gentle. In 1649 the Russians were 
sd shocked over the beheading of Charles I by the Puritans that they 
dismissed the English ambassador, just as the E^ush recoiled in 
horror when the Russians executed their Czar in 1918. 

In 1781 the Russians were just as quick to grasp the implica- 
tions of the American Revolution on Old World politics and the 
European status quo. An Ipdian historian once chided me on our 
tnode/n devotion to* the established order by comparing us to Czarist 
Russia, whieli for thirty-three, years after our Revolution refused 
to recognize the existence .of the United States. 

It must be said that these early fears of the Russian aristocracy 
were amply justified. From the centers of democratic liberalism in 
the West, with America as the most dramatic symbol, ^the political 
revolution spread first around the {'iorth Atlantic community and 
South America, aqd finally in the twentieth century to Asia and 
Africa. * * 

By the 1850’s Garibaldi would be crying to his ragged Italian 
volunteers* assembled before St. Peter’s, “I offer neither pay nor 
quarters nor provisions. I offer hunger, tfrirst, forced marches, battles 
and death.” By the 1880’s Parnell would be telling the Irish that 
there was only one way to treat an Englishman, “Stand up to 
him.” 

Within a hundred and fifty years the ideas and the passions that 
fired the revolutionaries of Concord, Valfey Forge and Philadelphia 
have been recreated on every continent. In retrospect they clearly 
amounted to a world-wide revolution. 

Some latter-day critics would restrict the American Revolution 
to the period of its anti-colonial .revolt. They imply that its unfold- 
ing revolutionary significance for the world, important as it has 
proved to be, was bounded by the events between Concord Bridge 
and Yorktown. 

• But the American Revolution has not been so one dimensional. 
It grew into a broad, continuing revolution, rarely ceasing to be 
animated by the dream of a complete, democratic revolution in- 
volving the expansion of human rights and opportunities in their 
broadest sense. We have already noted that a complete democratic 
revolution has never been fully achieved. But few will deny the 
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strength of this ideal, or the continuing validity of the claim 6f those 
who hold it to be revolutionaries. I « 

Evolutionary in its practice since 1781, American history has 
continued to be revolutionary in its implications. After winning 
their independence from foreign rule,\Americans went on to upset 
the status quo at home and abroad with, as we shall see, a practical 
search for ever larger political, economic, and social democracy. 
When we later found our goals threatened by the calamity of world* 
wide war, it was not surprising that we sjhould expand our dream to 
all mankind. « 

Thus when Gandhi, another propqpent of a compl# „ democratic 
revolution, threw British clothes into a ljuge bonfiref began his boy- 
cott of British goods, and demanded thatfreedom was his birthright 
and he would have it, he was initiating for India an experiment 
which Americans had begun but not ended in their own Boston Tea 
Party: that good government if no substitute for self-government, 
and that Lincoln’s “government of the people, by, the people, for the 
people” is indeed the last best hope on earth. 



CHAPTER 27 


From Cotton Gin to Automation 


S EVENTEEN-seventy-six, the year Amer- 
ica declared her independence, was jlso the year of another revolu- 
tionary event: Janies Watt’s steam engine really worked for the 
first time. If sparked 'a sudden amazing momentum in econo/hic de- 
velopment — evolutionary, it is true, but nevertheless known by the 
middle of die nineteenth century in terms still accepte^ today, as 
the Industrial Revolution. 

Even before this dramatic introduction to industrialism, the- 
Protestant Puritan morality of thrift and hard work had helped give 
rise to capitalism. And before that the medieval monastery had in- 
troduced scientific agriculture, corporate organization, business ac- 
counting and division of labor, with production and group life 
geared to the regular bells of a clock. 

What was it that began at the end of the eighteenth century to so 
change the techniques of production that men would call it revo- 
lution? . 

Some would say that the new forces created by the gradual growth 
of commercialism inside the old feudal order finally broke through 
the feudal strait jacket, emerging as the modem industrial democratic 
•state. Others would give more credit to the intellectual ferment 
established by the Renaissance and the political freedom which was 
developing in many parts of the North Atlantic region. 

Others would ascribe the West’s economic development to the in- 
vention of the corporation. Justice Brandeis called the corporation 
the “master institution of civilized life,” and a considerable case can 
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be made that it was this institution which has been the carrier of 
modem technology. < > 

The corporation was able to mobilize vast amounts of capital, 
and to organize workers and technicians. Although the corporation 
originated in England under the tutelage of John Locke, its greatest 
flowering was in America. In one year of the nineteenth century it 
is said that more corporations were? created in one state of our 
Union than in the whole previous history of the world. 

Without trying to solve the chickep-egg riddle of which came 
first, industrialism or democracy, the new technology or the new 
freedom, we can say with assurance, that the combination produced 
a new civilization, and today its explosiyc implications are felt in 
every comer of the world. Something had started a chain reaction 
that began in I ondon and Lancashire and Liverpool and has since 
been spreading with geometric progression thioughout the Atlantic 
community and, in our century, beyond it to all mankind. 

The new inventions of England in the eighteenth century seemed 
as magical in that day as atomic energy docs in ours, dhd British 
lawmakers then were as eager as our own today to keep the new 
“secret** as ’England’s private preserve. A law was enacted prohibiting 
taking any machine out of England Men who knew how to make 
these machines were forbidden to go abroad. 

Parliament had earlier been alarmed by the efforts of Peter the 
Great, foreshadowing those of his Communist successors in the 
1920’s and 1930’s, to hire Englishmen to teach industrial tech- 
niques in Russia. In 1719 Parliament enacted a bill to “prevent the 
Inconveniences arising from seducing Artificers m the Manufactures 
of Great Britain, into foreign parts.” Undaunted, in 1776 Russia 
offered Watts a thousand pounds a year, a fabulous salary at the 
time, if he would come there and build his steam engine 
Until 1824 the law prohibiting the emigration of skilled mechanics 
remained in force. But by then England realized that she had no real 
secrets, only a head start, and that the science and technology to 
which she had committed herself were the common property of alL< 
men everywhere who had the will to know. 

By this time, too, a fledgling Industrial Revolution was testing its 
wings in our own country. A nineteen-ycar-old Fnglish lad had 
smuggled plans for a textile factory out of England, hidden in his 
clothes, to start the industry here. 
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Yankee ingenuity, compounded of the old Puritan virtues and the 
Tcndfck for tinkering which was essential for existence in a frontier 
‘economy, lent fresh impetus to the spread of the machine. Eli 
Whitney’s invention of the cotton gin provided an ;• 'equate source 
of raw material for the hungry looms and shuttle/ of England and 
the New England states. Whitney also laid the foundation for as- 
sembly line production when,' later on, he demonstrated before as- 
tonished officers of the War Department the assembling of twelve 
rifles from a mass pf interchangeable parts produced at his Spring- 
field,. Massachusetts, factoiy. 

If Watt <&> Whitney were tb visit the assembly line of one of 
today’s giant American automobile companies, the expressions on 
their faces might convey to us the revolutionary character of our 
industrialization. Moving at the rate of perhaps a finished cat a 
minute, the belt brings the completed chassis toward t!je final stop. 
Converging at this point from the ceiling on hooks come the fenders, 
wheels and other parts, timed precisely to fit the right car at tb.e 
right moment. 

From a. hole in the floor above a hood descends, of jyst the pre- 
scribed color, landing in time for the car to be driven to the testing 
ground by a team of men who shuttle* back and forth. Along the 
line, time and motion experts are studying each operation to find 
new labor corners to cut. Producing about six million cars a year, 
the American automobile industry has been in the vanguard of this 
continuing Industrial Revolution, employing every known technique 
to increase efficiency. 

Even in its early nineteenth century beginnings, it was not only in 
the vastly increased production of goods that the Industrial Revolu- 
tion showed itself. Canals and macadamized roads were built. Then 
with the locomotive came the first railroad line from Liverpool to 
Manchester. 

Again America took up the challenge with Fulton’s steamboat, the 
transcontinental railroad, and eventually Henry Ford’s tin lizzie. 
The world was drawn together first by a network of wires and then 
by the invisible wires of radio. Man learned how to send his ideas 
around the world without moving fiom his chair In the end the 
Industrial Revolution realized one of man’s oldest myths — that he 
would someday fly. 

In the production of energy to transport man and his goods, to 
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warm himself and light the dark, Wptt’s engine was put to a myriad 
of uses. Horsepower became a measure instead of a force, as? the 
water wheel gave way to the coal mine and the energy of the horse 
was multiplied .a millionfold by electricity. Then man discovered 
the secret of the sun itself, and harnessed atomic energy to human 
will. 

In the hundred and seventy-five years since the start of the In- 
dustrial Revolution, the ordinary American family has traveled a 
road to riches undreamed of by the mightiest a few centuries ago. 

* * + 


If the process of industrialization had exceeded the 
dreams of those who contributed to it, it had also exacted a high 
price m human suffering. To accumulate the vast sums of capital 
needed to mechanize a feudal society, at a time when little com- 
mercial capital existed, required primarily cheap human labor and 
forced savings. 

The skilled workmen of the English medieval guilds thrown out of 
work by the new machmes, and the English peasants dispossessed 
of their small plots of land by the Enclosure Acts and the moderni- 
zation of agriculture, were offered jobs in the new mills at pittance 
wages or left to starve. A working day went from sunup to sundown. 

It is of course debatable .whether the Industrial Revolution actually 
lowered the living standards of working people, for the poor were 
badly enough off before in eighteenth century England. Probably 
the introduction of machinery improved life for some, and worsened 
it for others. 

Nevertheless it is certain that much of the price that was paid 
for Western industrialization was paid by women and children. 
Under England's Poor Relief laws, the parishes were empowered to 
“apprentice” the children of parents on relief. Factory owners made 
full use of this new source of labor, even carting away children five 4 
or six years old to work for twelve or more hours a day and 
then to be locked in workhouses. Some parishes stipulated the pro- 
portion of idiot children an employer was required to accept. 

Often the midday meal had to be eaten while working, and ma- 
chinery had to be cleaned while in motion. In the winter when the 
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children left the nulls, bathed in, sweat, their clothes sometimes froze 
to their bodies. The documented toll in accidents, deformity, tuber- 
culosis and utter degradation stands as a memorial to the generations 
who gave birth to industrial civilization, and as a warning to new 
countries about to go through its birth pangs. 

The price was not all paid by the suffering of Europeans, however. 
England’s colonies supplied her with their raw materials on the 
cheapest possible terms, produced by labor exploited even more 
severely than in England, and then served as a captive market for 
the* manufactured' goods . America rebelled against such terms of 
trade and wifc her freedom in* 1776, but India was forced to sue- 
cumb. 

Moreover, India supplied a direct source of capital in the form 
of “loot,” a Hindustani word introduced into English at the time of 
the plundering of Bengal. After Clive’s victory at Plasgey in 1757, 
the treasure of Bengal began to flow«n to London, adding consider- 
ably to the 'nation’s a cash capital at just the time the first great in- 
dustrial inventions were appearing. The men who made great for- 
tunes in India provided much of the corporate investment which 
turned the inventions of this era into factories. 

America did not depend on foreign oolonies, but America had a 
virgin continent to exploit. Our raw materials lay westward and free 
for the taking, except for what was callously assumed to be the 
problem of dispersing or containing the Indians. America also had 
its own kind of exploited colonial population, the slaves in the South, 
upon which one major sector of our economy depended. 

British investors supplied some of our crucial capital requirements 
through massive loans, particularly for railroad building, a basic step 
in our economic development. Moreover, America had all of Europe 
to turn to for cheap new labor. It came in plentiful supply. 

Often when immigrant workmen arrived, they found factory con- 
ditions here only slightly better than those of the old country. In our 
Connecticut cotton industry in 1831 men were earning $5.00 a week, 
Vomen $2.50, and children $1.50. Eleven years later a Connecticut 
law forbade the employment in textile mills of anyone under fourteen 
years of age for more than ten hours a day. The fact that this was a 
landmark of liberal legislation in its time suggests what conditions 
prior to this law must have been. 

Connecticut history also shows that even America occasionally 
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benefited directly by the English up penal connection m India In 
1717 Elihu Yale, former governor of Madras, one of the easiest 
English outposts m India, sent a shipload of T a&t India goods to 
Boston, which were sold on auction for £ 562 Mr Yale donated 
the proceeds as first endowment of the new college m Connecti- 
cut, which later gratefully took his name 

* * * 

Bur America was endowed by nature with more than 
colonies could have given Never hA industrials itioif'had a better 
opportunity A rich underdeveloped ccntinent A hardworking, 
pioneer people A flood of invaluable inunimants, some with the 
latest skills, some with the cheapest hbor A federal union which 
created a smile pre it free tiadc, » ornnion money aica A dcniociatic 
political society which permitted free assocnlion, free enterprise, 
and the formation ot business eorpor ition . with the constitutional 
rights of persons 

Probably with less agony than any other country which has under- 
gone mdustri ilization, Ameru a thus bee imc the world s foremost 
industrial nation 

Industrial pre eminence today, however, issures no nioie extlu 
sive use or control of dramitie new invention , than when Bntain 
attempted to hide her ‘ secrets’ in the cqh’ccnth cinturv America’s 
staggering achievement m unlocking the atom accomplished in great 
part under the urging and by the skill of eminent forugn-bom 
scientists like I instein, Szilard, and hermi, can never be isolated or 
sa\ed for American be nefit alone 

By 1955 American atomic scientists were frankly saying that we 
have no secrets from T uropein scientists 1 ike the BritMi in the In- 
dustrial Revolution, all we have is an idvantige in know-how and 
technique- a head start Indeed there is more than a possibility that 
from now on we may lag in industri il atomic development behind 
others like the British and the I ipanese They have an urgent, spe- 
cial incentive for the rapid utilization of itomic cncrpv if thev arc to 
maintain their own rclitive industri il position Tor them nuclear 
power may be the essential long tcim substitute tor their coal and 
water-power sources of energy which arc already proving inade- 
quate 
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Under such circumstances the economic waste and unnecessary 
dellys caused in the development of nuclear power in friendly 
"Europe make our past restrictive policies seem particularly un- 
imaginative — so much so that American atomic scientists have 
advocated that we should declassify the entire ficld^if nuclear power 
now. In August.^ 1955, at the Geneva Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy the partial easing of our restrictions was 
widely applauded. 

What makes this new American Industrial Revolution so awe- 
some; however, is that it h;\s scarcely begun to run its course. Just as 
the full impact of two centuries of Western industrialization is being 
realized in the promise of atomic energy, a new technological revolu- 
tion called automation is also beginning to appear. Machines had 
become the servants of men in many ways, spinning thread, weaving 
cloth, hewing wood, pumping water, pulling loads,, tilling soil, 
harvesting crops— doing the things men until then had always done 
by themselves by the sweat of their brows. But in the mid-twentieth 
century, automatic factories entered the realm of the possible. 

Walter .Rcuthcr, president of the CIO, described the«awe he felt 
when he fiu>t visited one of these strange new plants which he says 
represent the Second Industrial Revolution. He watched the great 
machine bore cylinders in a matter of seconds, electronically measure 
its work, reject those that for some reason were wrong. About all 
the few workers had to do was watch the panels of red, yellow and 
green lights that indicated if the machine was getting tired. 

A Ford executive asked: “How are you going l«g get them to pay 
your dues?” Rcuther replied, “How are you going to get them to buy 
your cars?” But for all their doubts, no labor leaders today were 
ready to fight the machines as displaced working men once did. In- 
stead they have conlidence that a way will he found for the new 
benefits of science and technology to be made available, not simply 
to the fortunate world aristocracy of ihc West, but for all mankind. 

This confidence itself has its roots in the continuing American 
Revolution. For the fact is that in the last generation man has 
learned to use the tools of democracy to master the machine which 
many once feaced would become the master of men. Powerful and 
extraordinary as the Industrial Revolution has been, human needs, 
interests and principles have, in the main, also triumphed in a 
democratic American Revolution for equality of opportunity. 



CHAPTER 28 


All Men Are Created Equal 


LlBHRTY, meaning political independence, 
was the first battle cry of the American Revolution, just as it is the 
first demand of the people of Asia and Africa today. Pusl^d by the 
forces of industrialism, the demand for human dignity, for equal 
opportunity regardless of race, creed or color, was soon to follow. 

The conservative Alexander Hamilton had told the Constitutional 
Convention: “All communities divide themselves into the few and 
the many. The first are rich and well born, the other the mass of the 
people. . . . The people arc turbulent and changing; they seldom 
judge or determine right. . . . Give, therefore, to the first class a 
distinct permanent share in the government. They will check the 
unsteadiness of *he second.” 

Thomas Jefferson later countered: “Men are naturally divided into 
two parties. (1 ) Those who fear and distrust the people, and wish to 
draw all powers from them into the hands of the higher classes. 
(2) Those who identify themselves' with the people, have confidence 
in them, cherish and consider them as the most honest and safe, 
although not the most wise depositary of the public interest." 

Thus, at the very beginning, these two great antagonists staked 
out the lines for the first battle in America’s continuing effort to give*' 
meaning to its Declaration that “all men are created free and equal” 
—the battle over the vote. 

As has always happened since in our form of government, these 
two ideas became important elements in the practical, down-to-earth 
organization of political parties for electing candidates to office. 
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Thus the Federalists, led by Hamilton and Adams, represented 
principally the Northern business interests who believed in a strong 
central government and rapid industrialization. Jefferson’s Demo- 
cratic-Republicans drew their strength from the small fanners and 
artisans as well as the Southern planters. 

Distrusting the central government and staking its faith on the 
ability pf people to manage Jheir affairs in their local communities 
and states, Jefferson’s party won a smashing electoral victory in 
1800. Universal white mate suffrage was established in the next 
few decades; the ^imitation to whites was erased in the Civil War; 
female suffrage eventually came early in the twentieth century. 

As in the case of political independence from foreign rule the 
worldwide implications of the struggle for individual rights was 
grasped by many American leaders. “All eyes are opening to the 
rights of Man,” Jefferson prophesied two weeks before his death. 
“The general spread of the light of Science has already laid open to 
every view the palpable truth that the mass of mankind»has not 
been born with saddles on their backs, nor a favored few booted 
and spurred, ready to ride them legitimately, by the grace of 
God.” 

Nothing gave more promise of this continuing extension of politi- 
cal power to the whole people than did Andrew Jackson’s election as 
President in 1828. To Jefferson's democratic coalition, Jackson 
added the new frontiersmen of the West and the workers of the 
Eastern cities. On his inauguration day his followers by the tens of 
thousands descended upon Washington, some of them ragged, many 
of them uncouth, very few of them rich and well born. 

They drank, they took over the White House, they cheered for 
their favorite who was now the President. “The reign of King ‘Mob’ 
seemed triumphant,” noted Justice Story. “They were his blood re- 
lations,” said Martin Van Buren referring to Jackson, “ — the only 
blood relations he had.” 

Schlesinger’s excellent book on this period. The Age of Jackson 
recounts too well for repetition Jackson's great war against the 
commercial interests behind the United States Bank. Old Hickory 
vetoed a new charter for the bank, saying that when a law under- 
takes “to make the rich richer and the potent more powerful, the 
humble members of society — the farmers, mechanics, and laborers 
—who have neither the time nor tHe means of securing like favors 
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to themselves, have a right to complain of the injustice of their 
Government.” 

Nearly one hundred years later Franklin Roosevelt remarked 
about Jackson, “An overwhelming proportion of the material power 
of the Nation vih against him. It seemed sometimes that all were 
against him — all but the people of the United States.” 

The head of the United States BaAk, Nicholas Biddle, said that 
Jackson’s veto message was a manifesto “such as Marat or Robes- 
pierre might have issued to the mob of 4 the Faubourg St. Antoine.” 
Jackson replied that he stood for no garrow class injfrest. The 
farmers and workers he stood for, hfe said, “form the great body of 
the people of the United States: they are the bone and sinew of the 
country.’' 

Progress was not in a straight line, of course. The moral decay of 
slavery, at pdds with all America stood for, ate steadily into the 
vitality of the Union. Jefferson «had brooded over it. “I tremble for 
my country,” he wiote about slavery, “when I reflect that.Gyd is just 
and His justice cannot sleep forever.” 

* * * 


V\^ HETHER or not it was the wrath of an aveng- 
ing God, the blood and suffering of the Negro slaves, which in one 
form or another had been accepted by almost all Americans, North 
and South, was paid for in the blood and suffering of Americans, 
North and South. The Civil War proved slavery to be the single 
question in America's history that was incapable of resolution within 
the constitutional framework erected by the Founding Fathers 

A new party, the Republican party, organized to battle against 
this great challenge to America's democratic ideal. Tn the end the 
slaves were freed, and that party gave to America, in Abraham 
Lincoln, the closest personal embodiment of the American ideal. 

The Republican party gave us too, in the stately clauses of the* 
Fourteenth Amendment, a new affirmation of the old ideal of 
equality, worthy to stand beside the words ot the Declaration of 
Independence and the Bill of Rights. “No state shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of’citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any state deprive any person of life. 
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liberty, or property without due process of law, nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. M 

By applying these precepts, at the staggering cost of a Civil War, 
America had strengthened its determination to go on testing “whether 
any nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated the proposition 
that all men are created equal, can long endure." 

Further tests were not long in coming. Soon it became apparent 
that man’s right to freedom must include the right to work and the 
right to personal achievement commensurate with ability. As the 
arena of 4 /ruggIc shifted from political rights to economic oppor- 
tunity, the political rights already won proved a potent weapon. 
With the vote, the pcoploin every state established a system of free 
public education, the greatest program against inequality of oppor- 
tunity ever designed Throughout most of the country children 
went in the same doors, were seated not by origin but Jpy alphabet, 
and succeeded by their own efforts. 

I he other solvent of injustice was the frontier, to which industri- 
ous and pioneering Americans could always turn during tTie nine- 
teenth century. Andrew Johnson, a Jacksonian Democratic (’onpress- 
man who became a persecuted Republican President, introduced 
in 1846 a Homestead Bill to open tho federally held lands of the 
West to settlement on family-sized farms. 

Under this bill as finally passed, 285 million acres were distributed. 
For the next fifty years, any Amciican family, when opportunity 
lagged in the cities, was free to carve out a new life on a farm of its 
own at little cost beyond its own labor and perseverance. 

Thus in the frontier and public education the American people 
were given a combined alternative to the class struggle which Marx 
did not foresee. The city worker, denied a fair wage in the factory, 
could create a full and expanding life in the West. And the very 
existence of this alternative gradually aided the growth of industrial 
democracy for workers w*ho remained in the cities. The vote, won 
and used by all the people, made possible the extension to all the 
people of the benefits of the new science and technology of their In- 
dustrial Revolution. 

In other Western lands the same battle for the extension of the 
suffrage to all the people was fought, and in time won. In England, 
during the 1840\, the “People s Charter,” demanding equal electoral 
districts, vote by ballot, no property qualifications, and annual Parli- 
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aments, was signed by more than three million people, and supported 
by massive public demonstrations never before seen on such a sdale. 

Even Karl Marx, who was already turning to his theory of violent 
revolution, was momentarily swept into the growing enthusiasm 
for the possibilities of peaceful democratic action. The moment the 
people of England carried their Charter, be said in 1847, “the road 
to liberty will be opened to the world.*’ In words which believers in 
democracy would later throw back at Communists, Marx said fer- 
vently of the Charter and universal suffrage: , “Effect this grand 
object, you workmen of England, and you, will be hailed a§/he saviors 
of the whole human race.” But the 'Charter did not carry immedi- 
ately, and Marx returned to the Continent to write the Communist 
Manifesto, convinced that peaceful action was doomed to frustration. 

Marx was correct that the Industrial Revolution presented a new 
crisis in hujnan affairs, but he was wrong in largely abandoning 
hope that it could be met by«*.he democratic process. For within 
twenty years the substance of universal franchise^ had been achieved 
in Britain as it was being achieved in America, by the very methods 
which Marx had in his impatience discarded. By the end of the 
nineteenth century. Socialist parties in Europe and America were 
finding their platforms taken out from under them by liberal and 
even conservative governments — an indirect tribute to the position 
of the Democratic Socialists, even though it sometimes, as in Amer- 
ica, left them with little to do. 

* * * 


ThIS relationship of Democratic Socialism to the main 
stream of the Marxian tradition is highly important to an understand- 
ing of world affairs even today. Indeed it is so important that even 
before we conclude the related story of America’s considerable 
achievement of equality of opportunity, I feel it warrants a digression 
and further comment. 

That “Democratic Socialism” and “Marxism” mean different things 
to different people is dear enough at the outset. The Kremlin trum- 
pets its own achievements as the sole fulfillment of Marxism and 
Socialism. Some prominent, but poorly informed, American poli- 
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ticians echo part of this sentiment by proclaiming that Socialism 
and Communism are “two peas from the same pod.” 

The highly respected dean of American Socialists, Norman 
Thomas, replies that not only is Communism “certainly a betrayal 
of true Socialism” but that Communism is also^a “subversion of 
true Marxism.” Communism and Democratic Socialism may be from 
the same Marxist pod, but they are very different now, and the 
difference is in kind, not in degree. 

'The difference goes back«centuries before Marx was bom. Social- 
ists through tlie ages havq been divided by basically different atti- 
tudes toward the state, and toward the methods appropriate for the 
attainment of their goals. »Their oldest maxim — “From each accord- 
ing to his capacity; to each according to his need” — stems not from 
Marx, but from the Bible and from Greek philosophy. 

But ideas about whether it is to be achieved by for qp or by per- 
suasion, by democratic and peacelji action or by violent revolution 
and proletarian dictatorship, have been affected by the society in 
question, by the leadership which evolved from it, and by the phi- 
losophy of the particular Socialist. 

Out of the economic misery which enveloped much of sixteenth 
century England, the great Catholic statesman. Sir Thomas More, 
wrote his Utopia. He described an ideal community, and called for 
a division of labor and distribution of goods in terms which many 
sober citizens today would describe as alarmingly Communistic. 
But he did not advocate violent revolulipn to attain it. 

Much of pre-Marxist “Socialism” was indeed inspired and written 
in a religious, often metaphysical atmosphere. Hence Norman 
Thomas was the heir of a lengthy tradition when he made his pil- 
grimage from the pulpit of New York’s Brick Presbyterian Church 
into the American Socialist Party. 

The public career of this six-time candidate for the presidency has 
been so far from conspiratorial and subversive that editorial comment 
on his seventieth birthday indicated that Norman Thomas is widely 
regarded as one of the foremost keepers of the American national 
conscience, just as he was one of the earliest and most militant anti* 
Communists. 

Western Socialists, especially those who adhere to Marx minus 
violence, differ sharply on the practical problems of Socialism. For 
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a professed Marxist to devise a working program for Socialism in 
democratic countries like Sweden, India, Burma, Great BritaiA or 
the United States, he must consciously or unconsciously read a great 
deal into Marx which has little or no logical connection with 
Marxism. 

It was m America, of course, where history most clearly proved 
Marx’s prediction of class struggle Uf be fallacious. Ilcic the com- 
bination of free political institutions, an expanding economy, an ever 
widening diffusion of wealth, and an absence of pgid class lines havfc 
given the idea of an armed proletarian revolution a family absurd 
aroma. 

During the pa-.t century ol gradual reforms this progress was not 
always as clear, of course, as it is today Ihus the speeches of the 
fire-eating American Socialists of two generations ago would sound 
less quixotic now if we remembered that as late as 1900 an Ameri- 
can tycoon was able legally to trek away $25 m'liion m a single year 
on whi^h he paid not one cent of income tax 

But in America today the change has been rcsogni/cd oft all sides. 
“The idea /if a great struggle between the w takers and the capitalists 
made sense in the tunc of Eugene Debs, but not now." Norman 
Thomas has said. “What goes on undei the Laborites in Britain and 
under so-called capitalist parties in America differs only in degree. 
We have gone through an unadmitted revolution ’* 

Several years ago when I was called upon to introduce Norman 
Thomas to a Public Forum meeting ot our ( ongregational Church 
in Essex, Connecticut, I pointed out that of the lourtccn planks in 
the Socialist platform on which he first ran tor President, only one — 
national ownership of the banks — had not been enacted into laws 
which now have the support of both major political parties. The 
direct election of Senators, an income tax, social security, the eight- 
hour day, and other one-time “radical" Socialist demands have long 
since became respectable. 

It probably can also be said that one of the main postwar defenses 
of Western Europe and South Asia against Communism has been 
found in Democratic Socialism, both directly and through its pro- 
found influence on conservative parties generally. Recent experiences 
have inclined Democratic Socialists to emphasize the democratic 
processes, to stress voluntary co-operative enterprises at least«as much 
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as public ownership, and to warn against excessive statism as an 
expression of Socialism. 

“The Good Society,” says Norman Thomas, “will be achieved by 
a process each stage of which must bring blessing to those who live 
in that era. It will not be achieved in America by jhe violence com* 
monly associated with the word, revolution Systematic violence in 
our modem complex civilization wherein the weapons of violence 
are so 'deadly and indiscriminate in their effects, will defile and 
iii'jolc by its very nature the kind of society which allegedly it may 
'cek> 

As we have seen’in New Dcihi and Bandung, most of the leaders 
of the new democratic nations of South Asia fully accept this thesis 
of peaceful and Democratic Socialism. Buima has a Socialist gov* 
emment and the policies of India, Ceylon, and Indonesia are deeply 
affected by the concepts of Democratic Socialism. Spokesmen for 
the new governments of Pakistan a yd f gypt have referred to their 
countries as examples of “Islamic Socialism.” 

Indeed not only *is “socialism” a thoroughly popular word in 
Africa, Asia and Soutli America, but most articulate indigenous 
people in tljpse continents approve of Socialism and try to talk and 
be Socialist. If America is to make its point that progress must be 
peaceful and democratic, it must not insist that there is no distinc- 
tion between Socialism and Communism. Instead it must stress the 
distinction: that democracy is the way to achieve the ideals which 
many millions of non-Conimunists throughout the world associate 
with Socialism. 

Having said this, it is appropriate to turn once more to the story 
of the development of equality and human dignity in America, 
probably history’s single must effective answer to the Marxian con- 
cept of violent class struggle. 

* * ♦ 

X HE growing power of American corporations in 
the first decades of the nineteenth century gave rise to labor unions 
and started the process of the gradual unfolding of economic democ- 
racy. 

In 1840 an eighty-hour week was common in textile factories, 
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when the Democratic administration introduced the ten-hour day for 
Federal workers. In 1868 the Federal Government again took the 
lead under the postwar Republican administration by instituting 
the revolutionary eight-hour day, which in 1890 Engels in a new 
introduction to ^he Communist Manijesto, announced as the one 
great immediate aim of the Communists. In 1900 the American 
unions had not yet achieved a ten-hour day in industry generally, 
but they were on their way. 

An even more powerful immediate rhallenge to the monopojje*' 
came from Populism, a new political movement of fanners and 
small traders which rose out of tLe Western prairies to grapple 
with the Eastern business combines. The Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
came onto the books in 1890 and has remained ever since, a 
charter of business freedom. 

The force of the new liberalism was felt in the Republican party 
itself, as Theodore Roosevelt, Robert LaFollette and other Progres- 
sives resolved that the free enterprise system required the destruc- 
tion or regulation of monopolies and giant combines. These twentieth 
century Progressive Republicans had not forgotten the maxim of 
Lincoln that “the legitimate object of government is to do for a 
community of people whatever they need to have done, but cannot 
do at all, or cannot do so well, for themselves in their separate and 
individual capacities.*' 

In 1912, Teddy Roosevelt, alarmed over the drift toward con* 
servatism, led his Bull Moosers in revolt out of the Republican con- 
vention, and a revitalized Democratic party took up the torch. The 
same Populist clamor that had produced William Jennings Bryan 
had welded a powerful new political combination out of immigrants 
and workers in the cities, and small farmers of the South and West. 
When the Republicans split, Bryan’s successor Woodrow Wilson 
was ready with a concrete program, the New Freedom, which as- 
serted that the democratic political rights of Americans could and 
should be boldly exercised to insure their economic welfare. 

Wilson made an impressive start by strengthening the antitrust 
laws, stabilizing credit with the Federal Reserve Act, and putting 
into effect the master instrument of democratic development — the 
progressive income tax which had been adopted by a Republican 
Congress in 1909. But in 1917 Wilson’s domestic program was 
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brushed aside fa the crisis of World War I, and seemed aU but for- 
gotten in the orgy of “normalcy” that followed in the 1920’s. 

. The reckoning, however, could not be delayed forever. When the 
Great Depression of 1929-33 brought the economy almost to a halt 
and threw fourteen million men out of work, the question was 
raised whether the promise of America was to He honored in its 
performance. A few despaired, and jumped from high buildings. A 
larger number, but still only a few, believing that America had come 
.tn the end of the road in jts effort to work out the problems of 
equity through the exercise of liberty, turned toward Marx’s 
counsel oF violent slass struggle. But the deep commitment of the 
American people to democratic ways,of dealing with their problems 
soon asserted itself. 

Once again a man and a political instrument arose to call the 
people back to their historic faith. Graphically and sympathetically 
demonstrating how far America had defaulted on its obligation to 
provide equality (^opportunity for the third of the nation’s ill-fed, 
ill-housed did ill-clad, Franklin Roosevelt mobilized not onl/ the re- 
sources of the government but the enthusiasm of the people for a 
new assadlt. 

The New*Deal was an inevitable way Ration along the road upon 
which America had set its feet 150 years earlier in Independence 
Hall. For though Roosevelt and his supporters began by trying to 
fight a depression, they soon found that the Great Depression could 
not be ended, or a relapse prevented, without a thorough-going social 
change. 

“Since the beginning of our American history,’* said Roosevelt 
later on, “we have been engaged in change — in a perpetual peaceful 
revolution — a revolution which goes on steadily, quietly adjusting 
itself to changing conditions — without the concentration camp or 
the quicklime in the ditch.” 

In the spirit of America’s continuing peaceful revolution, the 
government took steps to add these economic rights to the political 
Bill of Rights: 

The right of fanners and workers to adequate pay for honest work; 

The right to look forward to an old age fiee from want; 

The right of workers to organize in unions of their own choosing, 
and to use these unions to better their lot; 
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The right to a decent place to live; 

The right to a fair share in the benefits of the nation’s resources. 

This first national “war on want” including emergency relief, 
public works, TVA, the Securities and Exchange Act, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, Social Security, the National Labor Relations Act, 
and a farm program to put a floor under farm income. 

In one major sense the New Deal tell short of its objective — the 
full employment of all of our people. In 1939 there were still eight 
million out of work. It took World War If to teach us that the "'Sr- 

ft • 

time full production and good jobs for 9 II might be readily obtain- 
able in peacetime too if government and business showed the neces- 
sary leadership and if the people had die uecessary will. 

the universal military service of American men of all ranks and 
the GI Bill of Rights, which provided higher education for millions 
of Americans who might not have afforded it— these all worked to 
establish a new kind of mixed* economy and something close to a 
classless society. 

In pointing to this remarkable record we must, however, face the 
fact that not since 1929 have we employed all of our people without 
war, the need for fulfilling the backlogs of civilian pre iuction left 
by war, or massive defense programs. This does not suggest that 
full production and peace are mutually exclusive. If m the coming 
years the Soviet Union convinces us that it will actually accept a 
tamperproof disarmament program including inspection, it would 
be folly indeed for America to dr^w back because of domestic 
economic pi ess v re*.. 'I ho schools, the highways and the hospitals 
are waiting to be built; our lingering slums are waiting to be de- 
molished, our cities need to be modernized; the frontiers for Amer- 
ican production at home and abioad are still without limit. 

« * * 


fjVFN inside the private corporations, something has* 
been happening which would have surprised Marx and which gives 
our economy added dynamism. Capitalist development, it is true, 
has led to several hundred giant corporations controlling the domi- 
nant section of the economy of America and the whole of the West. 
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Some of the billion-dollar corporations possessed greater financial 
resources than many states of our Union. 

However, Marxian predictions on the implications of this devel- 
opment have faded to materialize. Somewhere the dialectic of corpo- 
rate development took an unexpected turn. Perhaps it was when 
Horry Ford announced the eight-hour day, and decided that the mass 
consumption necessary for mass production required lower prices 
and higher wages. Or perhaps it was when General Motors signed 
triw»£rsl contract wjjth the United Automobile Workers. CIO. 

Must ^corporate boards, now weigh the stockholder's interests 
along with others* including the good of the corporation as a 
going concern and the good of its workers. In 1954 when business 
started to sag, one major corporation promptly announced a vast 
multibillion-dollar expansion program as an investment in the com- 
mon good. Some of the major corporations now vote jprge appro- 
priations for the support of American colleges and for university 
research. 

One of the most surprising developments of our continuing Amer- 
ican Revolution is that workers have moved toward “ownership of 
the means «of production" not through the instrument of an all- 
powerful state, but through the purchase ol large blocs of corporate 
shares by union pension and welfare funds, established since the 
war. And the labor contract, once a one-sided affair dictated by the 
“boss,” is now in most industries the result of a bargaining process 
by no means one-sided. The beginning^ the guaranteed annual 
wage, agreed to by Ford and General Motors in 1955, is another 
sign of the times. 

America and the West have not, of course, solved their economic 
problems. Automation will raise many new ones. Depression is still 
a potential threat, slums still exist, and in spite of great gains 
promised by the decisions of the Supreme Court, the economic 
effects of racial discrimination are still with us. 

But one thing is clear: the American people have learned that 
this production of plenty represents not disaster but opportunity for 
us and for the world. There is no reason to believe that our political 
institutions will not be flexible enough to handle whatever economic 
and social problems may arise. Although the gap between our prin- 
ciples and our performance remains, it has steadily narrowed, and 
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we have probably come closer toward achieving social and economic 
justice than any past civilization. 

Marx was right that the new technology of capitalism could not 
be contained within the old system of human exploitation. But he 
was profoundly vjrong in believing that mass purchasing power and 
an economy geared to the general welfare were impossible through 
peaceful and democratic methods. 

America, the progenitor of political freedom in 1776, the world- 
wide example of industrialism in 1955, has succeeded in reconciHiig 
the potential opposition of these two great forces, through manifold 
forms of practical compromise. 



CHAPTER 29 


America Experiments 
with Empire 


F OR Americans the end of the "Western 
frontier probably marked more ol a crisis than they rcaUzcd at the 
time. For several generations Oregon and California had been eternal 
destinations. Once they had been attained, settled and admitted to 
the Union, Americans began to feel restless and contained. 

In the twentieth century for the first time a generation of Amer- 
icans went by without adding a new star to the flag. Where did 
Manifest Destiny go now 7 The Pacific Ocean faced America with 
the fact that the edge of the continent had been reached just at the 
moment when America’s mdustrial power was expanding at a rate 
never known before. 

With the Spanish-American War of 1898 America came of age. 
Its continental saga over, its er? of world power began. American 
support of the Cuban rebellion against Spanish rule was natural for 
a neighboring people conscious of their own revolutionary past Yet 
an unexpected result of the war was the substitution of American 
imperial rule for Spanish rule over the Philippines, Guam and 
Puerto Rico. In the irony of this transition from an anticolonial 
tradition to imperial power, is found one of the twentieth century 
dilemmas of American policy. 

The reading of history makes it appear that the temptation 
toward imperialism is almost an original sin for people with power. 
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Even in America’s most revolutionary moments, even while sup- 
porting South American rebellions against foreign rule, or sending aid 
to faraway Greek rebels, Americans at home were handling their rela- 
tions with the great domestic Indian tribes in a frankly imperialistic 
manner. For most of three centuries after the landing at Jamestown, 
white Americans Systematically and ruthlessly uprooted the original 
Indian inhabitants. Those who survived were forced into guarded 
reservations. In the haste of new Americans to sweep westward, the 
rights of the original Americans were frequently ignored. 

Similarly, in the days of our boisterous youth' as dn independent 
f 0; tion, we did not hesitate to develop sofne soldierly quick-shooting 

nts in dealing with our neighbors to ,the North and South. In 
,12 Henry Clay and his War Hawks blandly stated their determi- 
nation to annex Canada. Within a few years General Andrew Jack- 
son was foraging in Spanish -held Florida. 

A generation later when ouj - ambitions had turned beyond the 
Mississippi, we did not hesitate to wrest the grc;at Southwest from 
Mexico through war m 1846 nor to stake out an ambitious claim 
against Britain tor part of Canada with the popular slogan “Fifty- 
four forty or tight.” 

The question of historical proportions was whether on our 
prodigal return to the woild from isolation, we would emerge in our 
imperial or our democratic revolutionary character. That was why 
our actions m the Sp inish-Ainerican War jnd om debates about 
those actions should be recalled and reviewed as we enter ever 
closer relations with .inticdlonl.il peoples. 

“The truth i» l didn't want the Philippines, and when they came to 
us as a gift from the gods. 1 did not know what to do about them,” 
President McKinley later explained in telling how he made his deci- 
sion. 

“One night late,” lie said, “it came to me this way — I don’t know 
how it was, but it came: ( 1 ) that wc could not give them back to 
Spain— -that would be cowardly and dishonorable; (2) that we could 
not turn them over to France or Germany — our commercial rivals in 
the Orient — that would be bad business and discreditable; (3) that 
we could not leave them to themselves — they were unfit for self- 
government — and they would soon have anarchy and misrule over 
there worse than Spain's was; and (4) that there was nothing left 
for us to do but to take them all, and to educate the Filipinos, and 
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uplift and civilize and Christianize them, and by God's grace do the 
*vety best wc could by them, as our fellow-men for whom Christ 
■also died. And then l went to bed, and went to sleep and slept 
soundly.” 

Other Americans did not sleep as soundly as the President. When 
the Senate took up the question of ratifying thd Treaty of Paris, 
which concluded the war with Spain, there were many who reaf- 
firmed American revolutionary ideals with great eloquence. 

The opposing arguments which rang through the halls of Congress 
at ti'C turn of the century were championed by two of the most 
powerful RepuhlicJn Senators of the day. One of them was George 
Frisbie Hoar of Massachusetts, a leader in the Senate for twenty- 
seven years, whose daughter married my uncle Samuel Bowles of 
Springfield. The other was Albert Beveridge of Indiana. It was a 
debate worth our consideration m some detail, because its issues 
are still pressing in upon us today, arid because the vigor with which 
Piesident McKinley was opposed reflects the strength of our anti- 
colonial traditions. 

Before the Senate in January, IfW), Senator Hoai, leading the 
fight against annexation, charged that the forcible appropriation of 
island territories was clearly contrary £o the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

In language that Jefferson and Lincoln would have applauded, 
he posed the fundamental question: “Is it true all men are created 
equal? Or is it only true of some of them? Is it true that they are 
endowed by their Cieator with cert .tin unalienable^ rights? Or is it 
only true of some of them? Is it ,ruc that among these rights are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness? Or are those for some of 
them only? Is it true that governments derive their just power from 
the consent of the governed? Or, is it only from the consent of some 
of them?” 

The Massachusetts Senator answered his own questions em- 
phatically: “When you raise the flag over the Philippine Islands as 
an emblem of dominion and acquisition, you take it down from 
Independence Hall.” 

Senator Beveridge's rejoinder was frank: “The Declaration of 
Independence . . was written by self-governing men for self- 
governing men. ... It applies only to people capable of self-gov- 
ernment How dare any man prostitute this expression of the very 
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elect of self-governing peoples to a race of Malay children of 
barbarism, schooled in Spanish methods and ideas?” 

Hoar replied by reminding Beveridge of Lincoln's great speech on 
the Dedaration, in which the martyred President had warned of 
the future possibility that “some men, some faction, some interest, 
should set up the doctrine that none but rich men, or none but 
white men, or none but Anglo-Saxon white men, were entitled to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” Lincoln had advised his 
fellow Americans to “look up again To the Declaration of,fcd& 
pendence and . . . return to the fountain whose waters spring dose 
by the blood of the Revolution.” 

Senator Hoar then concluded: “The doctrines I stand upon are 
the doctrines of the most practical statesmen, of the most practical 
generation that ever lived on the face of the earth. Abraham Lincoln 
said, *No nyui was ever created good enough to own another.’ No 
nation was ever created good enough to own another. I do not agree 
that the lesson of our first hundred years is that the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution are a failure, and that America 
is to begfc the twentieth century where Spain began the sixteenth.” 

But Senator Beveridge retorted with at least one tfrrust which 
made the opposition wince. “You who say the Declaration applies to 
all men, how dare you deny its application to the American Indian? 
And if you deny it to the Indian at home, how dare you grant it 
to the Malay abroad? 

“Fellow Americans, we ,aie God’s chosen people,” Beveridge ex- 
claimed in langiyge that sounded like an American echo of Rudyard 
Kipling. “Yonder at Bunker Hill and Yorktown, His providence 
was above us. . . . His power directed Dewey m the East and 
delivered the Spanish fleet into our hands on the eve of Liberty's 
natal day. 

“His great purposes ire revealed in the progress of the flag, which 
surpasses the intentions of congresses and cabinets, and leads us like 
a holier pillar of cloud by day and pillar of fire by night into situa- 
tions unforeseen by finite wisdom. ... We cannot retreat from 
any soil where Providence has unfurled our banner.” 
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As the historic controversy merged into the election 
Campaign of 1900, Beveridge announced, “Where the flag leads, we 
follow — for we know the hand that bears it onward is the Unseen 
Hand of God.” But this time bis arguments in favor of an American 
imperialism were met by a presidential candidate. 

“We .have reached another crisis,” declared William Jennings 
Bryan, who wished to make imperialism the key issue of the cam- 
‘The aqpient.doctnnesof imperialism, banished from our land 
more thlh; a century ago, has njerossed the Atlantic and challenged 
democracy to mort&l comfeat upon American soil. . . . Are [the 
American people] now willing to apologize for the war of the Rev- 
olution and force upc n the Filipinos the same system of government 
against which the colonists protested with fire and sword? 

“Those who would have this nation enter upon a cajeer of em- 
pire,” Bryan warned, “must consider, not only the effect of im- 
perialism on the Filipinos, but they must also calculate its effect 
upon our own nation. We cannot repudiate the principle of self- 
government in the Philippines without weakening that* principle 
here.” 

But ambition, pride and the “smell of empire” prevailed in our 
final decision in 1900. A motion to promise the Filipinos ultimate 
independence resulted in a tie, which was broken by the negative 
vote of the Vice President. The day before, the Filipinos had 
launched a new revolution against thgir latest imperial masters, and 
the news was thought to have resulted in the last-rainute switch of 
several Senators. 

During succeeding decades there were other sporadic instances of 
American imperialism. The Marines were occasionally used as an 
instrument of foreign policy in Mexico and Central America. 

In 1911 Theodore Roosevelt, who prided himself on speaking 
softly and carrying a big stick, spoke loudly about the way he had 
carried it at the time of the Panamanian revolution against Colom- 
bia, a revolution which had his enthusiastic concurrence and which 
opened the way for our building of the Panama Canal. “I took the 
Canal Zone,” he said, “and let Congress debate.” 

Yet even in the heyday of our flirtation with imperialism, the 
opponents of such practices continued to remind their countrymen 
of the American revolutionary tradition, and to oppose every policy 
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which departed from that tradition. As in England, where the growth 
of a democratic conscience brought about drastic reiorms in Jhdia 
and led to sympathy for Indian freedom, so in America the idea 
of complete independence for the Philippines steadily gained ground. 
In 1934 Congress formally promised the Philippines such inde- 
pendence, and oA July 4, 1946, that promise was fulfilled. 

In Puerto Rico, full self-govemmrn' for island affairs has been 
granted under the new Commonwealth relationship, although foreign 
policy and defense remain in American hands. The island itsejf by 
a free vote chose this ambiguous relationship in order n»r"ta lose 
the benefits of its American association. 

The imperial answer had gone against the American tradition and 
within a generation America's experiment with it had largely run 
its course. 



CHAPTER 30 


Wilson Expands 
the American Dream 


1 HK ical test of America’s world intentions 
came not during its* first preliminary encounter with Asia after the 
Spanish-Amcncan War, but during and after World War I, when 
in full force America returned to Europe, the war-tom ^center of 
Western civilization. Just as America quictlv shifted from a debtor 
to a creditor nation during that war. so the fact of American indus- 
trial and military might marked a continental shift of power, from 
the Old World to the New. 

How America met her new test of world leadership on the morn- 
ing of her return to world affairs is of^reat relevance to what is now 
happening when America’s world power is at high ifoon. 

Woodrow Wilson, moved by the same mystic cords of memory 
which led Lincoln to see the principles of the Declaration and the 
Federal Constitution as the last best hope on earth, called Americans 
back to the great vision without which this free people would perish. 

“America was created to unite mankind,’’ Wilson believed. But 
if, as he thought, the time had come for America to begin to fulfill 
this mission, if the oceans were no longer limits but invitations to 
America’s return to the world which had created her, neither 
straight imperialism nor an imperial balance of power was the 
American way. 

“Humanity,” he said, “can be welded together only by love, by 
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sympathy, by justice.” America should understand this because she 
was "the only country in the world which has experienced a constant 
and repeated rebirth.” 

To a meeting of naturalized citizens in Philadelphia in 1915 he 
elaborated this point: “Other countries depend upon the multiplica- 
tion of their own* native people. This country is constantly drinking 
strength out of new sources by the voluntary association with it of 
great bodies of strong men and forward-looking women. And so by 
the gift of the free will of independent .people, it is constantly being 
renewed from generation to generation by the same pfocess*5$Twhich 
it was originally created.” 

The President may have had in mind the inscription which Emma 
Lazarus had written for the Statue of Liberty in New York harbor: 

Give me your tired, your poor. 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free. 

The wietched reiuseiof your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed, to me* 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 

To such new citizens Wilson’s “urgent advice” was for them not 
only to think of America but, in order to be truly American, 
“always, also, to think first of humanity.” 

Wilson expressed his distress over his country's lapses into con- 
quest. “If we have had aggressive purposes and covetous ambitions,” 
he said, “they were the fruit of our thoughtless youth as a nation 
and we have put them aside America has a great cause which is 
not confined t& the American continent America will have for- 
gotten her traditions whenever on any occasion she fights merely for 
herself under such circumstances as will show that she has forgotten 
to fight for all mankind.” 

In similar vein the President told the graduating class at Annap- 
olis that “the idea of America is to serve humanity, and every rime 
you loose the stars-and-stripes to the wind, you ought to realize 
that it is in itself a message that you are on an errand which other 
navies sometimes have forgotten — not an errand of conquest but an 
errand of service.” 

President Wilson’s revival of the American spirit was ail the more 
dramatic, because it came at a time when the navies, armies and 
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statesmen of the otner powers were engulfed in a fierce struggle for 
power. From the murder of an Austrian archduke by a Serbian 
fhnatie, a chain reaction had surged through the intricate alliances 
comprising the European balance of power. More than eight and a 
half million dead, more than twenty-one million wounded. Northern 
France, the Lowlands and much of Eastern Europe in ruins — this 
had beeq the memorial. 

There was every reason for people to be cynical. A grim readiness 
to defend one’g homeland and hatred for the enemy were qualities 
any' war could generate. To reasonable men, however, a world war 
of these new dimensions was intolerable without some far greater 
purpose. 

Wilson eloquently provided the greater purpose which men so 
desperately required. It must be a war to end wars, he said. “The 
world must be made safe for democracy.” Wilson's wartyne leader- 
ship and his struggle for the League«ot Nations came to symbolize 
the worldwide appeal oi American revolutionary principles^ It also 
marked America’s first major encounter with world diplomacy. 

In a world ridden by imperialism and oppression in all i’* vaiious 
forms, the words Wilson used when he asked Congress for a declara- 
tion of war on April 2, 1917, were electrifying. “We have no selfish 
needs to serve. We desire no conquest, no domination. We seek no 
indemnities for ourselves, no material compensation for the sacri- 
fices we shall freely make. We are but one of the champions of the 
rights of mankind. 

“It is a fearful thing to lead this great peaceful people into war. 
. . . But the right is more precious than peace, and we shall fight 
for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts — for 
democracy, for the right of those who submit to authority to have a 
voice in their own Governments, for the rights and liberties of small 
nations, for a universal dominion of right by such a concert of free 
peoples as shall bring peace and Safety to all nations and make 
the world itself at last free.” 

Not only did the American people respond to this appeal with 
fervor, but a wave of new enthusiasm swept the Old World. Wilson's 
words became a spectacular moral offensive, and in the minds of 
millions of people they transformed the war into a worldwide demo- 
cratic crusade for human rights. American soldiers found shrines to 
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their President in French peasant huts. Eager students meeting one 
another on the streets of Warsaw spoke almost reverently the magic 
word, “Wilson.” Collections of his speeches became best-sellers ih 
China and the Middle East and textbooks in Spain. 

Wilson fought to make the Allied war aims clear. Although Ids 
Fourteen Points fan counter to much of what the European states- 
men had in mind, they aroused such universal enthusiasm that few 
dated criticize them in public. His explosive democratic ideas, so 
thoroughly in the American tradition, tamed out to be worth armies 
of men. 

When German morale finally cracked, it was on the basis of 
the Fourteen Points. Jn October, 19 18,- the German Government 
requested Wilson to arrange an immediate armistice on these terms. 
The Allies agreed, except for two reservations: they excluded the 
freedom of the seas clause, and they demanded compensation from 
Germany for war damage. i 

When Wilson went to Europe, he found an* adoring population 
ready to had the champion of world democracy, and tough old 
statesmer determined to restore the old order, the new champion 
to the contrary notwithstanding. ■ 

The other membcis oi the Rig Four were less than enthusiastic 
about Wilson's vision: Clemcnccau — gruff, precise, his interests and 
his life bounded by France, who reierred to Wilson as “Jupiter" and 
“Jesus Christ,” ridiculed the “Fourteen Commandments," and 
sought limitless retribution against the “Bodies.” Lloyd George — 
the skilled sciitf’llating improviser, and nirnble-witted politician who 
favored a new balance of power favorable to Britain. Orlando — an 
Italian nationalist who distressed his colleagues by his legalistic 
approach. 

To add to their concern was the fact that Wilson’s words had 
been heard far beyond the confines of Europe: African students 
followed reports from the peace conference with avid attention to 
see whether the principles of self-determination were to be applied 
outside of Europe. Asian nationalists like young Ho Chi Minh came * 
to Versailles in person to demand on French soil an end to French 
colonialism on the soil of Indochina. 

Against such a background the saga of Woodrow Wilson during 
the ten months after the Armistice gave mixed impressions to a' 
watching world. It still behooves Americans today to study it for 
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evidence of the American dream's explosive ability to stir men into 
Rctibn, as well as ot the complexities of American political leader- 
ship. 


* * * 


ILSON left behind him in America increasing 
sign > of popular weariness vath Furope The wearness had political 
vertono The Republicans had vvon control ot Congress in the 1918 
election, and one o? Wilsoh s most bitter personal enemies, Henry 
Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts was an a kev position as chairman 
of the Senate I oreien Relations Committee Others like 1 hcodore 
Roosevelt were insisting that we had not been lighting to make the 
world safe for anything, but only to beat (jemiany because she had 
attacked us 

A number of leading Republicans, howevet, led by Ex-President 
William Howard I aft and 1 lihu Root were deeply commifted to a 
League t§ Lnlorie Peace winch had become Wilson's «Jjicf aim. 
Critics wer% later to say that Wilson’s first mistake was to refuse 
recognition to such influential and internationalist Republicans in 
the composition of the Peace Commission 

In February, 1919, aher long weeks of secret deliberations ra 
Paris, Wilson returned on a brief trip to Washington Already the 
shape ot the peace lieaty was becoming clear, and he wished to 
prepare the way for Anieru an ratification In an eft pit to ease the 
growing resistance to his views, he invited the members of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations and the House Foreign Affairs committees to 
a dinner at the White House Wilson talked with candor about the 
unavoidable compromises he was making and about the Covenant 
of the League of Nations which be was achieving as a result 
With Amcru i taking the lead ms L the I e tgue for “the rights 
of all people,” Wilson believed that the temporary wrongs which re- 
sulted from these compromises could gradually be remedied as 
bitterness eased By, m, and through the League, America could 
work for those cherished puiposes which had nov moved out far 
beyond her own shores 

But the President's effort to convince his Congressional critics 
faded. When Senator Brandegcc ot Connecticut left the dl-fated 
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White House conference, he said, "I feel as^f I had been wandering 
with Alice in Wonderland and had tea with the Mad Hatter.” 

On the eve of Wilson's return to Paris, Senator Lodge presented 
his famous "Round Robin,” drawn up by Republican leaders, which 
announced to the world and to Wilson that the undersigned did not 
find the League Covenant acceptable "in the form now proposed.” 
There were thirty-nine signatures of Senators or Senators-elect — all 
Republicans. Only thirty-three votes were needed to defeat the 
treaty. ? 

But many Republicans offered their support, and Wilson- was re- 
assured. The very March night that the ominous "Round Robin” 
was published, Woodrow Wilson and Ex-President Taft walked arm 
in arm onto the platform of the packed Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York. 

Enrico Caruso led five thousand people in singing “The Star 
Spangled banner,” A] Smith introduced the speakers, Taft spoke 
effectively for the League, ana Wilson in the spirit of George M. 
Cohan's wartime song assured the cheering crowd thatSie would not 
“come back till it’s over, over there.” 

Wilson counted most of all on his ability to win support for the 
League by such direct appeals to the people. Ignoring the demands 
of the Republican “Round Robin” that he weaken the League Cove- 
nant, Wilson said that he had already made enough compromises, 
and returned to Paris. 

On June 28, 1919, the treaty was finally signed with glittering 
ceremony at Versailles, and tlie President returned to plead before 
the Senate for* its approval. He emphasized that the League Cove- 
nant was not only the most important part of the treaty but was 
inseparable from it. “Shall wc or any other free people hesitate to 
accept this great dut\?" he asked. “Dare we reject it and break the 
heart of the world?” 

Republican Senators Medill McCormick of Illinois, Brandegee of 
Connecticut, and Harding of Ohio immediately accepted the date. 
Others, including small but influential liberal magazines, such as 
the New Republic, opposed ratification on the ground that the treaty 
was too harsh. 

Several powerful Senators who were liberals in domestic policies 
became members of the “Battalion of Death” that vowed to destroy 
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the treaty andlthe Learie. Among other motives, it happened that 
znally of them — including Johnson, Borah, Norris and LaFollettc — 
represented sizable blocks of the seven million Americans of Ger- 
man birth or parentage. They bitterly condemned Germany’s vast 
territorial losses, the staggering indemnity and the “unnatural* 9 
Polish Corridor, which fulfilled Wilson’s Thirteenth Point for giving 
Poland “a free *and secure access to the sea.” 

The reading spokesman of Gcrman-Amcncans, George Sylvester 
Viereck, denounced the “league of Damnations” and pcomised 
f hreq. million $otes for the presidential candidate in the 1920 elec- 
tions who agreed to* oppose the ’treaty. 

ltalian-Americans dcepjy resented the President’s efforts to re- 
move the Yugoslav port of Fiume from Italy’s control. FioreJlo H. 
La Guardia, the future great “Little Flower” mayor of New York, 
then president of the New York City Board of Aldermen, was in- 
strumental in organizing Italian- American opposition to Wilson and 
the treaty. 

Nor did centuries* of bitterness between Ireland and England help 
the prospects for what William Randolph Hearst called the^“Biitish- 
spawnedlLcague.” The period of debate was an especially turbulent 
time in Ireland, and reports of murdprs, rioting and retaliation 
hindered Wilson’s cause among Americans of Irish descent. 

Irish prisoners of the British went on “hunger strikes,” and in 
October, 1920, Terence MacSwiney, Lord Mayor of Cork, died as a 
result of the seventy-tour-day fast. De Valera toured the Lnited 
States in the spring and summer of 191?> championing Irish inde- 
pendence. Many of his mass meetings booed Wihon for his failure 
to secure self-determination for Ireland. 

The tenth article of the League Covenant obligated each member 
to assist its fellow members against “external aggression.” Some 
opponents of the treaty even asserted that this would require us to 
send American boys of Irish descen* to help England crush a future 
Irish revolt. 

One of the few Democratic Senators to oppose the treaty, James 
Reed of Missouri, sought to appeal to racism by pointing out that 
colored peoples might outnumber whites in the League. His col- 
league Senator Sherman made an equally sordid appeal to religious 
prejudice by charging that the League would be managed by Catho- 
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lies and ruled by the Pope. Senator Borah, tb$ Senate’s leading orator, 
declared that he would not alter his opposition to the Covenant if 
Christ himself should appear on earth to plead for it. 

Finally there were millions of Americans who had not yet fully 
broken with their traditional isolationism. The League was de- 
nounced as a pf'me example of the very ‘’permanent alliances” 
against which Washington had warned us in his Farewell Address. 
Despite the fact that the League was no more than a loose con- 
federation similar to the weak League of Friendship which preceded 
our own Constitution, the charge was made that it would force us 
to yield the sovereignty which we had won at Yorktown to a super- 
state controlled by aliens. 

My father together with many other high tariff New England busi- 
nessmen belonged to this isolationist school. As a young boy in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, 1 remember the conviction with which 
he espoused the embittered anti Wilson viewpoint of the magazine 
Harvey's Weekly, which in issue after issue, a« election day drew 
near, hopefully stretched across the bottom of eacli page “Only 
% morc days of Woodrow Wilson.” 

In the face of such opposition, sonic of it sincere, sonjc of it polit- 
ical, and some of it outrageously demagogic, the outlook for the 
treaty appeared grim. But human hopes were loo centered in the 
League for its advocates to give up in despair. And its chief advo- 
cate was a man ol courage who at a time of crisis had embodied the 
very soul of America. He carried the fight to the people, and they 
responded witty, their old enthusiasm and fervor. 

In presumably isolationist St. Louis, he received a thunderous 
ovation when he said that if he lost his fight for the League he 
would have to call together the men he sent to France, and say to 
them: “Boys, 1 told you before you went across the seas that this 
was a war against v ars, and I did my best to fulfill the promise, 
but I am obliged to come to you in mortification and shame and say 
that I have not been able to fulfill the promise. You are betrayed. 
You fought for something you did not get. And the glory of the 
armies and navies of the United States is gone like a dream in the 
night. . . . 

“There will come sometime,” he continued prophetically, “in the 
vengeful providence of God, another struggle in which not a few 
hundred thousand fine men from America will have to die, but as 
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many millions as are necessary to accomplish the final fieedom of 
tbe peoples of the world.” 

' When tbe presidential party reached Pueblo, Colorado, on Sep 
tember 25, Wilson was tired to the point of exhaustion Behind him 
were twenty-two days and eight thousand miles of cros^-country 
travel, thirty-six formal speeches averaging an*hour or more, a 
dozen wearying parades, and innumerable railroad platform appear- 
ances 

although this crpwded schedule left room for only the briefest 
oreathing spells, the President’s near exhaustion was now mingled 
with growing confidence *A satisfying reaction from unexpectedly 
large crowds in the Midwest had grown to a tumultuous response 
on the Pacific Coast * 

When the President walked onto the stage of the crowded new 
auditorium in Pueblo, he was cheered to the rafteis jvilh a ten- 
minute, standing ovation Minutes Implore, he had seriously uoubted 
his ability to speak at all He bad a splitting headache, and never 
before had he felt so utterly, oppressively ill He would drastically 
tnm his speech, say a few suitable words and return to hi strain. 

Now as the eager enthusiasm ol his audience dinned in Ins ears, 
Wilson determined to go through with *it after all Droning on his 
last nervous and physical resouices he penned into his spgxh all of 
h»s eloquent conviction and p iswon 

He described his Decoration Day \isit three months before to the 
Amencan military cemetery at Suresncs* near Paris, and he asked 
his hearers* “What of our pledge to the men that lie dead in 
France? We said that fiicy went ever there not to pi one the piowess 
of America or her readiness lor another war, but to see to it that 
there never was such a war again ” 

Mothers who had lost their «ons m France had come to him, 
taken his hand, and shed tears upon it as they said. “God bless you, 
Mr. President ” 

“Why, my fellow citi/cns, should they pray God to bless me? I 
advised the Congress ... to create the situation that led to the 
oeath of their sons 1 ordered then sons overseas Why should they 
weep upon my hand and call down the blessings of God upon me? 
Because they believe that their boys died for something that vastly 
transcends any of the immediate and palpable objects of the war. . . . 

“Now that the mists of this gieat question have cleared away,” 
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the President concluded, ‘1 believe that will see the truth, eye 
to eye and face to face. There is one thing that the American people’ 
always rise to and extend their hand to, and that is the truth of 
justice and of liberty and of peace. We have accepted that truth and 
we are going to be led by it, and it is going to lead us and through 
us the world, out*into pastures of quietness and peace such as the 
world never dreamed of before.” * 

For a moment after Wilson finished, the hall was hushed. Then 
there burst forth a deafening roar of applause, fhe gjpatest ovation 
of his tour. No one there knew that he was cheering both the dose 
of a speech and the close of a career. ' * 

Later that night insomnia and the racking headache returned to 
confirm the worst fears of the President’s physician. Before the train 
reached Wichita, the rest of the tour was canceled over Wilson's 
pathetic protests, and only after he had been assured that his great 
mission had succeeded and thc.treaty was safe. 

No one could know then that with the collapse of the Resident 
died the hope that America would approve the treaty, adhere to the 
League awd work with other democratic nations to avoid the future 
“struggle” which he assured his audience in St. Louis would surely 
come “in the vengeful providence of God” if America retreated into 
isolationism. 


* * • 


O N March 19, 1920, came the final defeat of the 
treaty in the United States Senate. It came on a resolution of rati- 
fication with the Lodge reservations attached. Although the treaty 
had the majority of 49-35, it lacked seven votes of the necessary 
two-thirds. 

Twenty-one Democrats had voted to get some kind of treaty 
even at the price of the reservations. Twenty-three Democrats held 
out against the reservations and thus voted the treaty down com- 
pletely. If seven of the last twenty-three had finally compromised, 
the watered-down treaty would have carried. Instead they joined the 
twelve extremist Republicans and the last hope of the treaty expired. 

The semiparalyzed Wilson himself hoped that this fight could go 
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on and that thfe presidential campaign of 1920 would be a “solemn 
referendum” on the issue of the treaty and the League. The Demo- 
cratic candidate James M. Cox promised that if elected the United 
States would enter the League as soon as he could bring it about. 

At Hyde Park on August 9, 1920, Cox’s running mate for Vice 
President, the young Franklin D. Roosevelt, svd: “Even as the 
nation entered the war for an ideal, so it has emerged from tht .war 
with the' determination that the ideal shall not die. . . . Success on land 
and sea [can] be but half a .victory — we must add this: It shall not 
ocdUr again.”* 

A month before the voting, a remarkable public document was 
issued bearing the names pf thirty-one influential Americans, mostly 
internationalist Republicans, including Elihu Root, Charles Evans 
Hughes, and William Howard Taft. It inspired new hope by ex- 
pressing the belief that if the Republicans won, the United States 
would enter a revised League. 

But the Republican candidate himself was busy appealing to what 
he believed to be a widespread craving for a less adventuresome 
existence. “America’s present need,” Warren G. Harding asserted, 
“is not heroics, but healing; not nostrums but normalcy; not experi- 
ment, but equipoise; not submergence an internationality, but sus- 
tainment in triumphant nationality.” 

For the next decade America tried to retire into Mr. Harding's 
normalcy, while a disappointed world went its way without her. 

In retrospect Wilson himself may be criticized for striking too un- 
bending a pose. By refusing to compromise in Washington as he had 
compromised in Paris, he lost the support of those whose relatively 
minor criticism might have been met. 

Wilson has also come to symbolize for some critics an open-ended 
idealism which avoided defining jts concrete goals. To a degree this 
criticism is undeniably valid, but it is dangerous if it leads to the 
assumption that in this revolutionary age a foreign policy based on 
meaningful human values is per se unrealistic and unworkable. 

Others charged that Wilsonian self-determination had inspired a 
narrow nationalism that led to the replacement of large workable 
economic and political units with small quarreling states that could 
not possibly stand on their own feet. 

Although scholars will continue to argue over such questions and 
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particularly over bow the Wilsonian tragedjf itself nfight have been 
avoided, his own and future generations will remember Wilsonf for 
two major achievements. 

The first, as we have seen, was undoubtedly his sponsorship of the 
League and his historic recognition that the time had come for the 
world to organizer, itself against war. The second was his exposition 
of a free world society. 

To the non-American world, Wilson left the League as a growing 
institution, handicapped by America's* failure to join, but never- 
theless capable of many constructive achievements in the interwar 
period. To his own countrymen, his fight for the League has itself 
seemed to be Wilson's major legacy — on% that would be vindicated 
by the following generation. 

America had begun the twentieth century with a flirtation with 
imperialism. Then in the agony of world war, one of American 
democracy s historic spokesmen had proposed a democratic world 
organization which might in time have made world war, impossible. 
This was a development for which American history hack been the 
great rejjparsal, and which Western civilization desperately needed 
for its own survival. 

When America retreated, into isolation, some of her glory was 
gone, like a dream that disappears in the night, never to return. But 
the revolutionary concepts which America had culled and developed 
into world-shaking principles out of the crucible of her own experi- 
ence — these were not fated to disappear with Wilson's defeat. 

Whatever tjjc reservations bf his critics, no one can deny that 
Wilson demonstrated the power of ideas on men, the tremendous 
vitality of American leadership when harnessed to the ideal of a 
complete democratic worldwide revolution. From the days of the 
social welfare measures of the New, Freedom in his first administra- 
tion, to the end of his public career. Wilson was aware of the human 
dimension of politics and deeply committed to the pursuit of mean- 
ingful, democratic goals, not only in America but abroad. 

Before long the ideas of world organization and world democracy 
— Wilson’s twofold legacy — were again the major issues of the day. 
The second war which Wilson had predicted if America turned its 
back on the world came within a short two decades. The Great 
Debate in which Wilson’s career had ended was thus renewed. 
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This time, tfy a series of actions familiar to most of us now living 
* — (he destroyer-for-bascs exchange, the Lend-Lease Act, the At- 
lantic Charter, the peacetime draft — America reversed its earlier 
judgment. When the bombs fell on Pearl Harbor, most of our linger- 
ing doubts about our world responsibilities were swept aside. In the 
Four Freedoms franklin Roosevelt, drawing frojn the same ideals 
which Wilson had proclaimed, .gave voice to what was now the con- 
viction of the vast majority of Americans. 

At the war’s end, the Anjrrican people were firmly committed to 
joihing the kind of 'international organization which its leaders had 
rejected in Wilson's 4imc. indeed the United States took the lead in 
organizing the United Nations, its Chatter passed the Senate with 
only two dissents, anifits home was built on American soil. 

The world then waited to sec whether Amciica had really recap- 
tured the sulistanee of Wilson’s appeal, to see what America would 
do with her new instruments of powet, to see what goal? she would 
seek in the jnew international organization. 

No one would h.rvc been mote awase than WiKon that fits United 
Nations, like his League, would only be a procedural vehicle for 
policies, enlightened or unimaginative It and the nations within it 
would have to address themselves to the substantive problems vex- 
ing mankind. ’There must be some real gtound for the universal 
unrest and perturbation.” Wilson wrote in his last article in 1923. 
“It is not to be found in superficial politics or in mere economic 
blunders. It probably lies deep at the sources of the spiritual life of 
our time. It leads to revolution.” 

After examining contemporary economic practices at home and 
abroad, Wilson suggested that “the blame lor the present discontent 
and turbulence” might not be “wholly on the side of those who are 
in revolt.” 

“Democracy has not yet made the world safe against irrational 
revolution,” Wilson continued. “That supreme task, which is nothing 
less than the salvation of civilization, now faces democracy, in- 
sistent, imperative. There is no escaping it unless everything we have 
built up is presently to fall in ruin about us, and the United States, 
as the greatest of democracies, must undertake it. 

“The road that leads away from revolution is clearly marked,” 
the dying statesman concluded. “It must include sympathy and 
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helpfulness and a willingness to forego self-interest in order to pro- 
mote the welfare, happiness, and contentment of others and of'thd 
community as a whole.” 

Would America, having helped to accomplish part of Wilson’s 
dream for a world organization of peoples, muster the strength and 
conviction to give* it the content of democratic world policies which 
Wilson also symbolized? 

Only if America had that strength wouil she affirm in substance 
the truth of Wilson's words spoken when he was stijl the nation’s 
leader. “There have been other nations as rich as we. There -have 
been other nations as powerful. There Dave been other nations as 
spirited. But I hope wc shall neser forget that we created this nation, 
not to serve ourselves, but to serve mankind.’ 



SECTION VII 


Assessing the Challengt 


I CANNOT say that I am. in the lightest degree im* 
pressed by your bigness, or your material resources as such. Size is 
not grandeur, and territory does not make a nation. The great issue, 
about which hangs a true sublimity and the terror of overhanging 
fate, is what are you going to do with all these things? 

Thomas Huxley 
at Johns Hopkins University, 1876 




CHAPTER 31 


Js[ew Hopes >and 
Bygone Choices 


In resum£ the. theme of this bools* may be 
simply stated. During the past two generations while Europe was 
suffering'from self-inflicted wounds and while America was coming 
of age in world affairs, there have occurred elsewhere on earth revo- 
lutions whose roots are powerful but whose destiny is as yet un- 
known. America’s own revolution is relevant to them. 

In a single decade, 1911-21, three men, Lenin, Sun Yat-sen and 
Gandhi, awoke a billion people from centuries of inertia. We have 
had a hasty glimpse of Russia, wherein 1*917 the Czarist heritage of 
poverty, illiteracy and oppression proved too strong for a brief, 
weak-willed, social democracy and provided fertile ground instead 
for the strenuous onslaught of Lenin’s militant new Marxism. In less 
than forty years through a combination of ruthlessness, able or- 
ganization and sacrificial zeal, the Soviet state has catapulted ahead 
in power and prestige to become the world’s second industrial nation 
and to challenge the future of Western civilization. 

In China the heritage of the Taiping peasant rebellion was 
preserved by the moderate but fragmented program of Sun Yat-sen, 
only to be ultimately diverted into the Communist camp by the new 
techniques of Mao Tse-tung. Today China, with a vast and hard- 
working population, strives to emulate Russian success. 

We have also examined the Gandhian revolution which set 450 
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million Indians and Pakistanis free .ind wlych now seeks to < reate a 
modem democratic India. Lacking the dogma and deceit ot Com- 
munism, it is in many ways far more complex and even less well 
understood. 

Elsewhere in Asia, in Africa, and even in South America, the 
revolutionary demand for change is producing comparably strong 
passions. The questions on much of the world’s agenda are revolu- 
tionary questions. 

From the platform of the Bandung Conference, the speeches of 
African-Asian leaders echoed the four leading revolutionary de- 
mands: for nationalism and against foreign domination, for human 
dignity and against racial or caste discrimination, for rapid economic 
development and against the lingering feudalism which perpetuates 
poverty, misery and hunger, for peace and against the perpetual fear 
of war. 

The Coionial Revolution, a& we have seen, is operating with the 
same raw material that the Communist revolutions have used. That 
raw material has reappeared often enough now for us to understand 
it: in essence it is the raw material of human hope. 

Most of mankind has always been poor and oppressed. But now 
the word is out and spreading like wildfire across a dry prairie that 
no longer need any people be resigned to poverty and injustice. 

Even in remote parts of the world, man today sees before him 
the possibility of universal plenty for the first time in history. Often 
he is prepared to grasp at the doctrine, the party and the men who 
appear to offer him the best prospects for the fulfillment of that 
hope in his lifetime. 

In Russia and (hina the strategists of the world Communist party, 
who are in possession of those two giant states, are seeking to 
present Communism as the answer to these revoluntionary ques- 
tions, and thus to turn the world-wide ferment into one centrally 
directed, world revolution. They can be expected skillfully to employ 
alternating tactics of force and persuasion to reach their goals. As a 
part of this process they hope to divide the Atlantic nations and to 
isolate America from the world. 

The chief concern of the West has been to deal with this program 
of expansion and subversion without bringing down on our heads 
the ruin of atomic war. But this is a negative approach. For, us self- 
righteously to demand that Communism change its nature, without 
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ourselves laboring to satisfy the deed to which Communism professes 
to provide an answer, is to offer the world not bread, but a stone. 

' If we are to have any real share in shaping the solutions that are 
ultimately adopted, we must, of course, uproot once and for all any 
lingering nostalgia for our comfortable isolationist past. In this we 
are fortunate, for however much the hazards and* costs of a world 
policy may tempt us occasionally to rebel against them, the painful 
lessons of World War II and its aftermath are now recognized by 
most Americans. 

Science has made the world a community smaller than the United 
States a hundred year* ago. An American radio listener can now hear 
daily, eyewitness reports of happenings in most distant areas of the 
globe." He can fly to tKose areas in a fraction of the speed that our 
Founding Fathers took to travel from New York to Boston. Most 
Americans now accept the implications of these facts. It is an 
illusion to believe that in such a world we can isolate ourscTves in any 
meaningful sense from the needs, hopes and fears of other people 
without inviting disaster. 

The Upited States with 5 per cent of the population of the globe 
uses about $0 per cent of all the world’s output of raw materials. 
The Paley Report to the President showed that in 1952 America 
coasumed 9 per cent more raw materials than it produce^. Of the 
thirty-two most important minerals of industry and defense we were 
already deficient in twenty-three. Even with full access to the re- 
sources of South America we still have to go to Africa and Asia 
for chrome, tin, cobalt, manganese,* mercury, uran'jim, asbestos, 
graphite, tungsten and other essential materials of growth and 
defense. 

Taking account of our economic growth curve, the Paley Report 
calculated that by 1975 the American consumption of industrial raw 
materials will increase by another 60 per cent. These additional im- 
ports must come increasingly from Asia and Africa. 

Thus American farms, factories and Main Street stores become 
steadily more dependent on the men who produce copper in Northern 
Rhodesia, oil in Iran, and manganese in Bihar, on those who operate 
the complex trade mechanism of London, and who load the dingy 
freighters at the docks of Bombay, Accra, Rangoon and Port 
Said. 

An isolated America in this nuclear age would also be difficult 
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to defend. The deterrent striking pDwer of- our Strategic Aip Com- 
mand is still largely based on the homelands and territories of our 
allies. If in the absence of a workable disarmament agreement those 
bases are ever denied to us, our retaliatory striking power against 
possible Soviet or Chinese aggression will be dangerously reduced. 

From this great, new political fact retreat is impossible. In a new 
and total sense, we live in what Wendell Willkie described a*. -One 
World. Even though it is dangerously divided into eighty competing 
nation states, two armed camps, and the variety of seemingly irre- 
pressible ideologies, empires and revolutions which we have been 
examining, it is the only world ws have, and somehow we must 
learn how to live in it. 

One of the first lessons wc must leant if tfe are to live in it 'suc- 
cessfully is that there are very real limits to American policy. At 
times we will find this essential fact very difficult to grasp. 

“As a people, we have never encountered any obstacle that we 
could not overcome/* Adlai Stevenson has warred us. “We never 
came across a river we couldn’t bridge, a depression lge couldn’t 
overcome, a war we couldn’t win. So far, we have never known the 
tragedy, frustration and sometimes defeat which are .ingrained in 
the memories of all other peoples.” 

Our traditionally engaging and self-confident approach to life, 
despite its great attractiveness, is likely to frustrate us increasingly 
from now on. We have now emerged on a world stage in a revolu- 
tionary situation where our admitted strengths are bounded by 
obvious limitations of national ’size, resources, population, geography 
and experience. In this new situation we need humility, and most of 
all we need what President Eisenhower has called “the courage to be 
patient.” 

But while we must recognize our limitations, we must beware of 
using them as an excuse for inaction. The future itself is unpre- 
dictable. Freedom may survive even though we Americans do all 
the wrong things. It may be destroyed even though we do all the 
right things. As far as we can measure, however, America possesses 
the marginal means which may spell success or failure in the world- 
wide democratic revolution for bread, freedom and peace. More- 
over, America’s is the policy, after all, which Americans can do 
most to determine. 

How shall-we strive to shape it? Does our present world strategy 
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measufls up to the revolutionaryfchallenge? Clearly it does not. What 
then can we do to correct it? 

Among the first and most important things we can do is to get our 
bearings within the framework of sound historical perspective. Un- 
questionably we are at one of those rare crossroads in history which 
may be even more dramatic than the breakup of the Roman Empire 
or tbfi emergence of the Renaissance. 



CHAPTER 32 


The Perspective of History 


It may help us to remember that ours is not 
the first tc call itself a “modern civilization," and to face the kind of 
questions haunting us now. Ro ne and many others once considered 
themselves world societies and faced rcvolutiopaiy challenges. 

Professor Arnold Toynbee says that no fewer thaif twenty re- 
corded civilizations before ours of the West have tried to climb up 
the face of the cliff of history. Each in its turn stirred out of the 
peaceful slumber of a static' primitive society, left safety behind, and 
sought to reach the next great ledge of a universal civilization based 
on the consent of the governed. Sixteen have already perished in the 
attempt, and all others but our own have already seriously faltered. 

Our Western civilizatiou, says Toynbee, has now entered its time 
of troubles, aud the question facing us all is whether we will be able 
to succeed where so many others have failed. In each of these earlier 
attempts, Toynbee suggests, the ship of civilization has crashed on 
the reef of one or both of two central human problems which he 
calls War and Class. 

Among separate parts of the great societies which tried to become 
universal civilizations, warfare — with the militarism and reliance on 
force that comes in its wake — emerged as one of the main causes of 
the breakdown. 

By Class, Toynbee refers to all those economic inequalities and 
racial or religious discriminations which perpetuate the domination 
and exploitation of one group over another and sow seeds of dissen- 
sion in any community. In this sense, Toynbee believes, Class has 
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compriled the Second main caufis of the breakdown of civilization. 

“Wal and Class,” he Writes, ''have been with us ever since the 
first civilizations emerged. . . . When we diagnose each case, in 
extremis and post mortem, we invariably find that the cause of death 
has been either War or Class or some combination of the two.” 

But each time the cause of death was also suicide. If something 
insid^the civilization had not weakened it, given it a fatal failure of 
nerve, and robbed it of the ability to attract and hold the loyalty 
of its people, no outside force would have been strong enough to 
stop’ if. 

The historian-coroner of, ancient Greece, according to Tovnbee, 
would lay his finger on the outbreak, of the Peloponnesian War in 
43 1 m .. z . as the time of»suicide. It did not matter whether Athens or 
Sparta won, because Greece never recovered from the fratricidal 
war between the city-states and among the classes within each city. 

How to put put an end to war and establish a rough equality of 
opportunity^ Tishas been the lift and death question for all 
previous civilizations. It is no less a question for ours, and the 
essential aims of our policies must be defined m its terms. 

The Problem of War 

History shows us that previous generations have sought to solve 
the problem of War by three different approaches: the domination 
of the world by one power, a balance of power between nations and 
combinations of nations, and voluntary union. Since each of these 
approaches is being advocated in one form'or another as the solution 
to our present dilemma, it may be worth while briefly to examine 
their careers in Western histoty. 

Empire has been the oldest of the three. After the mutual destruc- 
tion of the Greek city-states, the new republic ot Rome attempted to 
unify by military power the whole known, civilized world. Although 
the phrase “a Roman peace” implies a peace imposed by force, for 
centuries the Roman Empire did give the world the fruits of peace: 
roads, aqueducts, bridges, canals, irrigation systems, enlarged har- 
bors, drained swampland, uniform systems of taxes, a great free 
trading area, a common money, a common army or police force 
and, above all, Roman law. 

Rome eventually fell, but the ideal of universal Roman law. of 
peace under a common government — indeed of a restored Romm 
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Empire — persisted throughout Christendom and has had a profound 
influence on Western history. 

The West has seen many other attempts at an imposed imperial 
solution. A Revolutionary France, at the moment when its repub- 
lican forces began to turn the counterrevolutionary tide in Europe, 
embarked on a mission of empire. The nineteenth century Caesar 
from Corsica talked of a United States of Europe. But the grqwtag 
military dominance of France, and his crowning in the tradition of 
die Holy Roman Empire, demonstrated that this was a conscious 
attempt to rebuild the glory of Rome. Napolebn’s Code which for 
a time brought most of Europe under ope law, and his free-handed 
manipulation of European monarchies, etched the European Idea on 
continental minds in a way that no exile cou?d erase. 

Later Hitler in alliance with Japan was to make a new attempt at 
world domination. For forty years the Soviet Union has also made 
no secret* of the objective of a world empire which it seeks to 
advance through the CommuniJt movement. Even^in America there 
have been a few who guardedly asserted that th/* only practical way 
to assure peace is for us to play the role of Caesar. 

The second traditional method of avoiding War has beeti through 
a balance of power. With the dimming of the Roman imperial dream. 
Renaissance political theorists discovered in the balance of power 
among states a beautiful design, the kind of “natural balance” or 
“just equilibrium” that they were finding everywhere else in life. If 
the virtue of empire is m its unity and universal law and order, the 
virtue of a successful baldnceoof power is in an equilibrium which 
permits a kind of liberty and diversity. 

A balance needs a balancer, capable of shifting its weight from 
one scale to another. The most successful balancer ever known was 
industrial, island England, which for nearly 250 years made it her 
purpose to see that no one continental power or group of powers be- 
came sufficiently strong to enforce its will upon the rest of Europe, 
which until 1914 was almost the sole key to world stability. 

From 1815 to 1914 in her “splendid isolation,” Britain was able 
to preside over European society without the exhausting expenditure 
of men and money required by most previous empires, and without 
the stultifying effect of constant resorts to coercion. Nineteenth 
century liberalism and humanitarianism were some of the fruits. 

Ironically, Britain obtamed the power to achieve this balance from 
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an industrialism that had built ad empire. The British Empire, aimed 
and* guarded by the BritAh fleet; brought law and order and a hind 
of peace directly and indirectly to nearly half the globe. Pax Britan- 
nica which prevailed for most of the nineteenth century was therefore 
a combination of the two ancient methods, an empire in the colonial 
world, and a balance of power in Europe. 

J*Ht history demonstrates convincingly that empire has within it 
the seeds of its own destruction, and that balance of power is in- 
evitably precarious. By deflation empire means peace by force, unity 
by compulsion. An ‘empire ends,when the people being subjugated 
gain the strength ang will, to throw off their rulers, or when the 
niters lose the strength or, will to continue the effort of subjugation, 
*01 when internal awakening and weakening makes the empire an 
inviting target for outside attack. 

Thus Rome fell from internal class dissension which made it 
vulnerable to barbarian invasion. Britain's days as a world-wide 
empire were numbered when democAcy took Foot inside Britain and 
when colonial revolt spread inside the British Empire from*America 
to India to Africa. 

Balance of power in its turn depends on the possibility of feeping 
the powers that be in balance. New forces either within or without 
may emerge to upset the equilibrium. The feudal balance collapsed 
when dynamic economic forces within feudalism, such a? the cities 
with their new industries and busmessmen, upset the harmony. 

The nineteenth century European political balance began to waver 
with the rise of industrial Germany, *an Imperial continental power 
not easily contained even by the world’s greatest neet. In 1870 
Britain remained on the sidelines of the Franco-Prussian War in 
the hope that a unified Germany might act as an effective counter- 
balance to France, which had been the chief threat to this power 
balance for the previous two hundred years. Forty years later, Britain 
entered the first modern world war, this time on the side of France, 
to prevent domination of the Continent by the united Germany 
which Britain herself had allowed to develop. 

“I trust your country will not fail to support France and Russia 
in fighting to maintain the balance of power in Europe,” Nicholas II 
wired to Georve V in August, 1914. But no matter how well Britain 
fought, the European balance of power in its traditional sense wonid 
never be restored, let alone “maintained.” Indicative of the tumultu- 
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ous new forces at work to upset i| was the revolution whl fh three 
years later unseated the Czar himself and ^hich turned Russia linddr 
Communist leadership into a dynamic new world force. 

Experience with the inadequacies of empires and balances of 
power as guarantors against war has led to a third general approach 
to peace — the itjea of a voluntary union of nations, cemented by 
common institutions of government^ 

The city-states of ancient Greece attempted to unite to prevent 
war, or at least to undertake collective,action against aggressors, but 
the Greek leagues never amounted to much more than meetings of 
ambassadors. However, voluntary unior to put an end to war has 
explicitly been in the Western mind since, the fall of Rome. 

In the Middle Ages the Church was seen as the keystone Of'such 
unity. In 1514 Erasmus in Holland advocated a system of world 
arbitration by popes, abbots, bishops and wise men. In 1518 Pope 
Leo X arid Cardinal Wolsey actually negotiated a “Treaty of Uni- 
versal Peace,” based on the principle of collect!'*- action against 
aggressrfrs. 

In J625 Hugo Grotius, the Dutch jurist known as the father of 
international law, published his famous treatise. The Laws of War 
and Peace. Sovereign states, he argued, should be bound by inter- 
national law in the same way that individuals arc bound by national 
and locaf law. He proposed that an assembly of Christian princes be 
convened to deliberate and impose sanctions enforcing the Law of 
Nature. In the century that followed, nine such international con- 
ferences were held to fix tfte “public law” of Europe. 

A score or more of peace plans equally well known were devised 
in the subsequent three centuries. Not all of the plans came from 
kings, statesmen and famous philosophers, however. In 1779 a 
French schoolmaster, Pierrc-Andr6 Gargaz, who had been falsely 
accused of murder and sentenced to twenty years as a galley slave, 
sent an ingenious plan for union to Benjamin Franklin who had long 
been urging a continental union of the North American states. 

Signing himself “Convict No. 1336,” Gargaz proposed not only 
die then current ideas of arbitration and an international police force 
based on quotas, but also a world-wide public works program, to be 
paid out of the sums to be saved by the abolition of war. Road 
building, storing of surplus food for use in famine areas, irrigation 
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and flood control were on his ltsi, along with the building of canals 
oVer* the Isthmus of P madia and'at Suez. 

* After his release in 1781 he walked all the way to Passy where 
Franklin, then the first ambassador from the New World to the Old, 
printed his plan. In 1786, despairing of European leadership, he 
wrote to Thomas Jefferson, the new American Myiister to France, 
lRgmp'that the New World initiate the union. 

On its own territory, the New World was doing just that. After the 
former American colonies aqfiieved independence, the rivalries be- 
camb,so intense that* the history of European disunion and conflict 
seemed certain to be rfpeat;d on North American shores. Not only 
did each of the thirteen states have its own little army, but some of 
the Elates had staked* out vast colonial claims with overlapping 
boundaries in the Northwest. “There are combustibles in every state 
which a spark might set fire to,” Washington wrote to Jay. 

Among those who came to the Constitutional Conventual in 1787 
in Philadelphia^ wgre many who assumed that any fundamental re- 
visions of the Articles of Confederation were politically impossible. 
At a critical moment at the Convention, Washington is said to have 
broken ah ominous deadlock with these solemn .words: 

“It is too probable that no plan we # propose will be adopted. 
Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to be sustained But if to please 
the people we offer what we ourselves disapprove, how can"we after- 
ward defend our work? I ct us raise a standard to which the wise 
and the honest can repair. The event is in the hand of God.” 

The standard was the C onstitution,«and*the event wa^an expand- 
ing federal union. In other areas, too, where vast size or cultural, 
religious or linguistic differences made a centralized state imprac- 
ticable, genuine federations were forged with equal success and time- 
liness. Switzerland, Canada and Australia were examples. 

Their success in addition to that of our own earlier model has 
led many people, including the statesmen ot a number of European 
countries, to advocate federation as ,i solution to the problem of 
international anarchy, whether in Furope alone, among the North 
Atlantic democracies generally, or in the world at large. 

In 1787 Benjamin Fiankhn wrote to a V uropcan friend: “I 
send you enclosed the proposed new federal constitution of the 
United States. If it succeeds 1 do not see why you might not in 
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Europe, form a federal union of all }be different statdt and ldfigdoms 
by means of a like convention.’' 

In certain limited fields, regional groupings of nations are already 
moving in this direction, most notably in the European coal-iron- 
steel community. This organization is already wielding political and 
economic authority transcending the jurisdiction of its members. 

But the long history of these three competing methods pf -war 
prevention — empire, balance of power, and union — and the ele- 
ments of each which remain in our total world picture today, sug- 
gest that neither a world empire by one power, nor a stable balance 
of power, nor a full-fledged world federal government is likely to 
appear soon on the diplomatic agenda. 

Interestingly enough, for over a century Russia and the “Uiflied 
States respectively have represented two of these competing symbols 
— empire and union. With the steady addition of new states to the 
Union anfi new liberties for the people, nineteenth century Amer- 
icans moved westward to establish peace, law aiy* free trade from 
the Atlafitic to the Pacific. Save for the fratricidal year&of the Civil 
War, {jieir slogan, “liberty and union, one and inseparable,” went 
with them. 

Simultaneously another great folk migration was under way in 
the Eurasian heartland. Great Russians were moving eastward into 
Siberia, creating another continental empire. As the nineteenth cen- 
tury wore on, the world began to speculate on what might happen 
when these two giants expanded to their natural geographic limits. 

In 1835 £ distinguished Flench visitor to America. Alexis de 
Tocqueville, made an extraordinarily accurate prediction of things 
to come: 

There are at the present tune two great nations in the world, which 
started from different points, but sc«.m to tend towards the same end. 
I allude to the Russians and the Americans. 

The principal instrument of the latter is freedom, of the former, 
servitude. Their starting point is different, and their courses are not the 
same; yet each of them seems marked out by the will of Heaven to sway 
the destinies of half the globe. 

The military meeting of the Union of the Free and the Empire 
of the Eurasian Heartland came peacefully in 1945 on the Elbe In 
the very center of Europe. Their relations would have been uneasy 
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in any event. But to complicat- matters further, a conSict was do* 
Velopiag between the vthite, industrialized, colony -possessing na« 
tioos grouped around the North Atlantic basin, and the colored, 
awakening, raw-material-producing peoples of Asia and even Africa. 

This conflict raised anew, with greater world-wide insistence, 
the second age-old problem which Toynbee calls Gass. Russia, 
or.se an outlying province of the West, offered the*West a formidable 
challenge, not merely because it possessed a Red Army which might 
at any time embark on the ojd imperial Roman mission to pacify the 
world by forcible unification, bu^ even more because it possessed an 
ideology which offered its own violent solution to class struggle. 

The Problem tof Gass 

Gass can involve race, color and religion as well as economic 
status. It is more comprehensive and less identifiable than the prob- 
lem of War. It can also be more personal and more embittering. It 
offers none«ofwa('s peculiar relief iif glory or glamour. Yet it is deep 
enough to cause a resort to devastating civil strife and even to war 
itself. 

In a sense our society, as Aristotle said of ancient Greece, has 
always consisted of two cities, the City^of the Rich and the Gty of 
the Poor. Today this division has been transposed to a world plane. 
The nations of the Atlantic basin — America in particular — con- 
stitute almost by definition the Gty of the Rich. The rest, the 
majority, of mankind largely constitutes the City of the Poor. 

Unfortunately m 1920, just when America slumped from the 
world-mmdcd idealism of President Wilson to the plodding normalcy 
of President Harding, Lenin offered the world’s first program de- 
signed consciously and deliberately to end the division between the 
two Gties of the Rich and the Poor. Class inequalities would be 
ended by the massive and planned use of modem science and 
technology. 

Lenin’s was history's most ruthlesi attempt to do away with Gass, 
and the promise he held out for a classless society created a mighty 
stir throughout the City of the Poor. His avowed ooncern with ending 
injustice, and his readiness to upset the status quo by any means 
fair or foul, gave to Communism a dramatic attractiveness for the 
impatient and the long oppressed. To add to its appeal Lenht 
promised that war would be abolished by the universal dominioii of 
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a world Union of Soviet SocialistlRepublics. In ptat, team was 
offering the old alternative of empire, btft now it was dressed in 
beguiling new clothes. 

That the proposed dictatorship of the proletariat would be a 
dictatorship; that the Russian party’s control meant national domina- 
tion of the world revolution; that imperial power corrupts; that 
resort to violent coercion contradict^ all promise of persuasion; dun 
an all-powerful, self-selecting, party bureaucracy in control of the 
tools of production would become a nejsv class — all this should have 
been self-evident. 

But throughout the world tens of millions pf weary people were 
searching for a solution and thirsting for ,a promise. They saw only 
that for the first time in history a world-wide political party Had 
emerged, firmly based on the world’s largest national land area, and 
that this party promised a solution to what they saw as mankind’s 
most pressing problem. Enough seeds of Lenin’s Revolution germi- 
nated in China so that there a "nationalist, class-fonscicus rebellion 
led to a civil war in which Communism again emerged victorious. 

Outside the immediate orbit of Communism, we have found the 
raw material of revolution among most of the billion or more people 
in the colonial, underdeveloped and largely colored part of the 
world. The Gandhian Revolution too was expressly aimed at the 
dual problems of War and Class. For Gandhi there was an obvious 
connection between ending Class and the prospects for peace. M A 
violent and bloody revolution is a certainty one day,’’ he said, “unless 
there is a voluntary abdication- of riches and the power that riches 
give, and sharing them for the common good.” 

This means, of course, that instead of one revolution — the Rus- 
sian — on the periphery of Western civilization, we now face at least 
three. All of them, the revolutions of Lenin, Mao and Gandhi, have 
taken place in the City of the Poor,’ and each for better or for worse 
has grown out of the age-old, world-wide theme of revolt against 
injustice and misery. Outside any known orbit of influence, primitive 
passions such as those expressed by the Mau Mau in Kenya further 
suggest the inflammable attitudes that exist just under the surface in 
much of today’s world. 

With a profound stake in stability, vastly outnumbered, and faced 
with such extraordinarily disruptive forces, many Americans are 
inclined to denounce all proposals for change as alien and incom- 
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prehensible. Bfit we can not easily run away from the consequences 
Of ouwown history. We hfcve seen that the forces with which we must 
now contend have been generated by the nations of the North 
Atlantic basin and often by America itself. 

It was the people of the West who committed themselves in the 
days of the Renaissance to follow science and technology wherever 
n ledj and to apply the fruits.to the freeing of modem man from 
all forms of tyranny over his mind and body. This commitment led 
to today’s wprld, whose pqpple, wherever they can be heard, are 
demanding economic and political rights in some measure com- 
parable to our own, apd in*i larger sense, demanding an end to Class 
and War. 

‘ Today the two Cities of the Rich and Poor ate facing each other, 
accentuating these world-wide issues of War and Class. Com- 
munism, an outgrowth of the West, proposes to unite the two 
cities into one through violent revolution. 

The West jtself has suggested tentative alternatives. In 1944 Ve 
proposed the United Nations as a kind,of voluntary union fb enforce 
peace. Since 1948 we have worked to create a ring of jpilitary 
allies and military bases in an effort to discourage War. The UN 
specialized agencies, Point Four Assistance, and the Colombo Plan 
have been used to help bridge the economic gap. But generally on 
the issue of Class we have too largely abdicated our responsibilities 
and left the field open to our adversaries. Why has this been so? 

America’s Revolution, as we have seen, also involved a con- 
tinuing assault on the problem of Ctass.*And America did not lack 
spokesmen who proclaimed her solution as the universal remedy. 
But compared with Communism, the American prescription has 
always been less explicit, less doctrinaire, more a pragmatic shaping 
of measures to circumstances. 

With it, we have succeeded within America in creating the most 
mobile society the world has yet seen, one in which class distinc- 
tions and the sundering inequality between the very rich and the 
very poor are all but eliminated for most of us. And yet, the very 
experimental quality that has made for the success of our effort has 
created handicaps in an ideological competition where people want 
dear answers and quick results. 

The tempo of this competition mounts fatefully in the diplomatic 
discussion, which, alternately hopeful and deadly, goes on. America, 
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Russia, China, India and the rest of the Middle World— each some* 
times sounds as if the century were*reserv6d for one of them alone. 
Yet, however much some of them dislike the prospect, it is beginning 
to appear that all of them are fated to operate together on the world 
stage for the foreseeable future. It is also beginning to appear that 
unless the world is made tolerable for each of them, it may eventually 
prove intolerable for all. 

Does this amount to coexistence? Yes, but coexistence is a mis- 
leading term, misleading in its implication of inaction. Certainly 
Moscow and Peking will continue to act everywhere they can on 
the issues ot War and Class — if not fqr the time being, at least, 
brandishing armaments, then offering the many, formidable, non- 
military weapons which they brought increasingly into play*- in fne 
post-Stalinist thaw: new ideas, new promises, new peace proposals, 
new economic programs, new cultural efforts, new political policies 
and persuasive “new looks” on the diplomatic front. 

"The nations of the Middle World can be expected to remain for 
the mosfpart suspicious, preoccupied with their own problems, re- 
luctant to take direct responsibility, inclined more and more to strike 
a middle if not mediating role between the two nuclear giants, and 
determined to be free, to be granted full respect regardless of race 
or color, and to create a better life for their people. 

In our blosely knit revolutionary world, tormented as never be- 
fore in history by the ancient and fateful problems of War and Class, 
no single question is more fundamental than America’s ability to 
come to grijj 5 with this complex, world- wide challenge. 



CHAPTER 33 


A Pdx Americana ? 


W„ AT are the alternatives before us? 
Since isolation is totally impossible, can wc fly to the othfer extreme 
and follow injthcjtootsteps of ancieRt Rome? Whj not use our vast 
economic and military power to impp&e peace on the tforld and 
preserve the economic itatus quo ? Why not establish a ney kind 
of American empire for the benefit of everyone? 

To do so would, of course, mean thq abandonment of the essen- 
tial idea which made America great, the idea of government by the 
consent of the governed. But the advocates of Realpolnik would 
not accept this as an answer. It we are to satisfy them, we must 
coldly ask ourselves whether such an imperial solution is feasible. 

The key questions are obvious. Bhipire means the pse or threat 
of force. Do we have the military means to put down the nationalist 
and class revolutions brewing on every continent? Do we have the 
means to enforce a Roman peace? Since both sides possesa atomic 
weapons and the means to deliver them, we must face the supreme 
practical question: would war result in one Rome or two Carthages? 

The estimated effects of atomic warfare have begun to make the 
double Carthaginian specter increasingly possible. Ihe detonation 
close to the ground of megaton weapons (one megaton equals one 
million tons of TNT) produces not only blast and heat effects, but 
throws millions ol tons of dirt and debris of all kinds eighty thousand 
feet or more into the air. The hydrogen bomb tested by the United 
States in the Pacific in the spring of 19S4 blanketed a seven thou* 
sand square mile area as large as New Jersey with lethal radio- 
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active fall-out, according to an official statement released by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Those tamiliaf'with the possibilities Steel 
that they have been admitted to “the anteroom of hell.” 

Based on presently known or estimated Soviet capabilities, the 
assumptions of the Federal Civil Defense Administration include 
the following: that the USSR has the capability of striking any city 
in the United Stales, that if an attack should come it would coif 
sist of nuclear weapons including thermonuclear types, that' these 
weapons would be delivered by air aijd detonated a,bove ground 
during normal working hours, and (hat accompanying their delivery 
the enemy would use high explosive and incendiary bombs, biologi- 
cal and chemical weapons, sabotage and psychological warfare, 
including a confusing deluge of clandestine radio broadcasting over 
the call letters of American radio stations. 

Civil Defense Administrator, Val Peterson, has advised the 
American people that in the event of war they have three choices: 
“Dig, die or get out.” On June 1*5, 1955, his Civil, Defense Admin- 
istration staged “Operation Alert,” a nation-wide test of our ability 
to carrion if an attack should come. 

It was assumed that sixty-one principal American cities were 
struck simultaneously with nuclear and thermonuclear bombs rang- 
ing in power from twenty thousand to five million tons of TNT. The 
industrial capacities of all sixty-one cities were for all intents and 
purposes wiped out, and 25 million people were homeless. 

In New York 2.9 million were dead including nearly’ half the 
city's school (hildrcn. In Philadelphia the dead numbered 740,000 
and in Los Angeles 584.000. The casualties in New England totaled 
nearly 6 million. 

The evacuation tests showed that no town or city in the country 
was prepared to evacuate its people. Comprehensive plans for the 
transport, feeding and medical treatment of evacuees had barely 
begun. Jurisdictional overlapping between federal and state authori- 
ties, and between civilian and military agencies, had hamstrung and 
obscured responsibilities. The appeals of the understaffed and under- 
financed Civil Defense Administration for industrial dispersal, munic- 
ipal survival shelters and household basement shelter rooms, had 
largely fallen on deaf cars. 

Moreover, critics promptly pointed out that “Operation Alert” by 
no means reflected the full extent of the damage which would be 
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inflicted on oftr cities in actual attack. The bombs which were 
presumed to have been droppel were described as “relatively old- 
fashioned and low powered.” The Bikini test of March, 1954, in- 
volved a blast equivalent to twenty million tons of TNT, four 
times as powerful as the largest which was considered in “Opera- 
tion Alert.” 

At the same time that newspaper columnists have been speculat- 
ing on the undetermined effects of cumulative radiation on human 
genetics, the.estimates front the scientific front continue to expand 
the' possibilities of direct human destruction. In June, 1955, a speech 
by Dr. Willard F. Lipby, ^member of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
t sion, indicated that the hydrogen bomb can now be made with the 
cheapost atomic explosives and in virtually unlimited size. Dr. 
Libby referred to H bombs that released energy by fission rather 
than fusion, indicating to physicists that ordinary, cheap Uranium 
238 was the major explosive element. 

The enormous, significance of this disclosure meant that dtay 
country able to make ordinary atomjc bombs could, with a little 
additional effort create auperweapons of the megaton class, thgt these 
weapons could be made in any size because of the comparative sim- 
plicity and cheapness of Uranium 238, that the fall-out could persist 
for days, weeks, or months, and that there is no real defense against 
a bomb which could desolate 100,000 squaie miles, an*area twice 
the size of New York Ste’c*. 

Such forecasts of possible annihilation from overseas are so new 
to American thinking that it is nrt*surprising that, iivthe absence 
of clear-cut official policies and leadership, the public has been 
inclined either toward apathy or fatalism. Yet the idea of America as 
a new Rome, imposing its will on the world by force of arms, has at 
times exerted an insidious fascination on the minds of some of our 
so-called “realists,” which even the Geneva climate is unlikely to end. 

For the most part these spokesmen have been former last-ditch 
isolationists, exasperated by the dangers and the indecisiveness of 
continuing the Cold War struggle. They have pointed with alarm to 
certain trends indicating the gradual loss of our economic and mili- 
tary superiority. They have recognized that the Soviet economy has 
been pushing ahead at a rate of growth higher than our own, and that 
eventually it may approach our own production levels. 

They have been frustrated by the growth of neutralism, the com- 
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mercial appeal of trade with die Communist countries, die prospects 
of a Russian Point Four operation abroad. They have thrown up 
their hands over Nehru’s unwillingness to choose sides, and predicted 
that South and Southeast Asia will slip under Chinese or Russian 
domination. Exhausted both by our effort at budget-balancing and 
the possibility of more local wars, they privately have seen no way out 
but to trigger it ail in one mighty Wagnerian holocaust. 

Most of this small defeatist minority have realized that there is no 
possibility of carrying the American public into a “preventive war” as 
a public and conscious act. Thei^ urgmgs have been more spbtle. 
They have advocated seizing all conceivable pretexts, blowing up 
small incidents into large ones, and maneuvering ourselves into 
positions where total war would become inevitable. 

For a variety of reasons this doctrine of preventive war, in what- 
ever form, is one of reckless lmpracticahty. The harshest fact of 
all todays that the world’s problems are not susceptible to swift 
add single answers, even to endlmous and brutal ones. 

The Soviet counterblow might be nearly as serious as one 
launched initially from Moscow, and our adversary would retaliate 
on an America against which most of mankind had disgustedly 
turned its back What would be preventive about such’ a situation? 
What conceivably useful political objectives would it meet? What 
could emdirge out of a Russia or China laid waste by atomic attack, 
out of a Europe and Asia stunned by a new barbarism, out of a 
United States steeped in unbecoming guilt 9 There would be little 
left for the pew Rome to rule, «and we would have forfeited all right 
to the world's respect. 


* * * 


Xf an American Rome created through preventive war 
is out of the question, what of the possibilities of a Rome less dra- 
matically achieved? Even if we deliberately oppose the idea of an 
American empire, do we know how to avoid it? 

Empires sometime grow like Topsy. In a polarized world with, 
America the chief power in her group, possessing overwhelming 
weapons and most of the industry and money, it would not be in- 
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conceivable tot* decision-making to gravitate toward Washington. 
On but part a “go-it-alon-j” callcgisness could arise that might grad- 
ually force our allies into die position of satellites. 

Those who assume that America’s power automatically entitles 
her to make unilateral nuclear decisions aflecting the futures of mil- 
lions of non-Americans, should not be surprised at the insistence 
from our allies that there be “no annihilation withoift representation.” 
Their independence will increase if and as the Cold War subsides. 

‘ The feelings of Britain, our major ally, are a case m point. 
Although anti-Americanism in Britain is less professional and hard- 
bitten than on the European Continent, it is still widespread. There 
is no way in which a naliorf long accustomed to power, like Britain, 
'can be induced to relishbecoming junior partner to a brash newcomer 
to world affairs. 

Sometimes the British reaction takes the form of incisive jibes at 
American expense, like the barbed remark dropped at % Lpndon 
diplomatic reception that “Americas will soon be the only foimrr 
British colony which has not achieved responsible self-govern- 
ment.” 

Yet We must remind ourselves that in all likelihood the Suthor 
of this comiftent might agree with the successful candidate for a job 
in the British Foreign Office who when asked to list the three most 
important things in life answered, “God, Love and AnglcwAmerican 
relations.” The surface manifestations of controversy often hide this 
underlying consensus of a common destiny, which in times of past 
crises has so convincingly seen us thrpugtr. 

Nevertheless the surface manilcstations remain th/ observable 
ones, and disproportionately affect our own reactions, if Napoleon 
thought that facing a dnersifted alliance he had halt his problems 
solved for him. there are times when the Kremlin must often think 
so too. 

Yet the virtue of having allies rather than satellites is the same 
as the virtue of having democracy 1. thcr than regimentation. What 
is lost in efficiency is more than regained in the free play of ideas 
among individuals with common objectives but differing points of 
view. The methods of compioniise and persuasion are likely to 
develop more adequate answers because the ground has been more 
widely canvassed. And tne solutions adopted are likely to claim 
support because they provide more fully for the real interests of 
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those concerned, and all who participate know that* they have had 
the chance to say their piece. 

Alliances do indeed make great claims on the wisdom, patience* 
loyalty and good humor of statesmen and more especially of the 
people they represent. A state of mind which wearies of such quali- 
ties often reaches for abrupt and radical solutions. 

It is this state*’ of mind which has made the extremists in our 
midst so often the heirs of the old isolationists. Both exaggerate 
our capability for “going it alone.*’ Bojh are uneasy and suspicious 
of “foreigners.” Both often seem t oblivious of the need and value 
of consultative, joint effort with other nations. 

The one thing that the conscious advocates of preventive war and 
other less jingoistic forms of unilateral neoimperialism have ,m their 
favor is the self-assurance of a forceful, articulate position. A closer 
look, however, shows us that theirs is the negative assurance of 
despair. 

•'Despite the air of bold risks taken, orders given, and rugged 
willingness to accept the ultimate test of war, it has '^t its core the 
hollow failure of nerve that marks the bully. Not even empires are, 
in the' last anal) sis, won that way, much less a free world in which 
men and women can live daringly and creatively. 

That kind of world requires of us a steadier resolve, a higher 
organization of all our resources than that of a gambler throwing 
the dice. It requires, of course, the continued maintenance of a 
military balance. But it requires, no less, a conscious awareness of 
the limited role of armed force,, 

Our diplomatic and economic resources must be fully committed. 
Most important of all, the considerable moral resources which we 
have seen as both the motivation and the product of the continuing 
American Revolution must be brought to bear on a scale we have 
not yet approached. 

These are the problems that will concern us as we try to con- 
struct policies adequately responsive to the challenge before us. 



SECTION VIII 


American Policy in a 
World of Revolution 


i Utqma of the qutet post are inadequate to the 
stoimy piesent. The <h < awn is piled high h ith difiu ally, and w e must 
rue with the ouasion. As our cast to new, so nr must, think anew 
and act anew. We must disenthrall nirsches, and then w e shall sa\e 
our country. 


Abraham Lincoi n 




CHAPTER 34 


The Uses and Limits of 
Military Power 

In the manhour strategy under two admin- 
istrations since the. Wat has been to contain Communism in both 
its expansive Soviet and Chinese varieties, by creating situations of 
strength* around the vast Russian-Chinese periphery Sim.e military 
power has ftften been ‘ten by our strategists as the primary source 
of strength — an assumption we shall review later— let u> examine 
our military strategy in terms of the revolutionary woifd wc have 
surveyed 

In the last decade our military forces have been assigned two 
quite diffeicnt missions ( 1 ) to ^eter fhe ( ommum^s from any 
attack which would bring on an mmediate world wide conflict — 
such as an invasion ol Western T uropc or an itoauc ass lull on the 
United States, (2) to handle locihzcd assignments, as m Korea, 
where the Communist fort es arc conventionally armed 
An examination ot how well*oui armi t forces have performed 
these two missions m the postwar d *de from 1945 55 will help us 
to understand both the pioper role nd the pncticil limits oi mili- 
tary power in the revolutionary decade ahead of u i 
For the first mission detcirencc of all out w «, we have relied 
principally on a strategic air arm prepared to counter any major 
aggression with devastating atomic force 
The very success of the development of Jtomic armiment, how- 
ever, bo»h here and in the Soviet Union, has paradoxically limited 
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its rote in the over-all military picture. The more' powerful these 
weapons grow and the more annihilating the probable consequences 
become, the smaller becomes the range of likely occasions on which 
we shall be prepared to use them and to accept the risk of world- 
wide atomic war. 

This predicament has already caused the collapse of. “massive 
retaliation” as a world-wide policy.. Launched with such fanfare in 
January, 19S4, on the assumption that it would save the use of Amer- 
ican infantry, the policy when broadly, applied failed in the first test 
of its practicability four months later in Indochina. 

In effect, the concept of massive retaliation was an attempt to 
assign both missions — deterrence of general war and resistance to., 
local aggressions — to the Strategic Air Command. The fallacy of 
the concept when applied all over the world was decisively revealed 
when tested against a local war situation in Asia. 

Obviously total nuclear war is not the pattern of war that we 
should consciously seek to establish, or make inevitable through our 
inability 'to fight any other. Yet to many of our allies the proposed 
doctrjne of “massive retaliation” implied exactly that: that we were 
to have no more wars except an enormous and final one. 

In Europe, of course^ such a policy, based on the massive use of 
nuclear power, was neither new nor untested. From the time of our 
pell-mell demobilization in 1946 until the NATO buildup in 1950, 
the sole military deterrent to a Red Army move into the power 
vacuum between the Elbe and the Atlantic was our ability to 
destroy Russian cities through our monopoly of the atomic bomb. 

Russia undoubtedly knew then and knows now that we would 
consider an attack on Europe as an attack on ourselves, and that 
in response to such an attack we would immediately launch a nuclear 
onslaught not only on her armies but on her cities, even though the 
ensuing general war would involve widespread atomic destruction 
in our own country. Indeed the NATO position has been stated on 
many occasions. On October 21, 1954, for instance, Field Marshal 
Montgomery said: “I want to make it abundantly clear that we at 
SHAPE are basing all our operational planning on using atomic 
and thermonuclear weapons in our defense. These weapons will be 
used if we are attacked.” 

But would America be willing to accept these same terrible risks 
to meet local aggression in Asia — say, in Afghanistan, Burma, Iran 
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or Indochina? Our deep-felt reaction to the expansion of the war 
in Korea, and to the bare ^prospect of an even more limited involve- 
ihent in Indochina, seems to say clearly that we would not. 

This fundamental difference between American commitments in 
Europe and Asia is almost certainly apparent to the Russians and 
to the Chinese. If, in the absence of adequate disarmament safe- 
guards, we place our principal reliance in Asia uf>on a method of 
retaliation which carries what are probably unacceptable risks, and 
at the same time reduce oiy capacity for more limited, local re- 
sponses, we will in fact invite rather than deter, local aggression 
in Asia. 

Even if, in the event o^such aggression, we are in fact prepared 
to launch atomic attacks with the certainty of a general war, a 
narrow nuclear policy may tempt the Communists to miscalculate 
our readiness. And if, on the other hand, the Communists calculate 
that we will not risk general war over some small Asian aggression, 
and they do* succeed in once calling*our bluff, as indeed they hate 
already done in Indochina, does not much of any deterrenttvalue of 
the policy disappear overnight? 

These* questions assume that American strategic atomic bombing 
of major Chinese cities, as of Russian, cities, would result in the 
outbreak of World War III. But suppose, for some reason, that 
after an American retaliatory attack on Chinese cities, Moscow 
decided to ignore its coi. nitments under the Soviet-Chinese alli- 
ance and held its fire. Suppose it did not even take the next step, 
that of supplying the Chinese with some atomic bombs apd bombers 
for retaliation on us. How vulnerable is vast, decentralized China 
to our atomic attack? 

China, unlike the Soviet Union, has no major industrial concen- 
tration. The Chinese economy is not dependent upon highly articu- 
lated transportation and communications networks. Chinese armies 
are mobile, schooled in guerrilla warfare and in survival off the 
land, and they operate without the elaborate supply and support 
formation of NATO armies. Thus the atomic devastation of Chi- 
nese cities might well be the opening engagement in a lengthy, 
sprawling, indecisive conflict in which China’s main asset, man- 
power, might occupy most of continental Asia. 

And is there not a broader issue, indeed a fundamental moral 
issue, implicit in the policy of broadly applied massive retaliation 
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-Which in all conscience we should resolve with our eyes open? ;,Wfe 
are a religious people, who believe* that nfan is sacred fo God, We 
pride ourselves on our democratic faith in the ultimate worth of 
the individual. It is these beliefs that distinguish our way of life 
from that of the Communists. 

Yet if we threaten to bomb China’s cities, we would seem to be 
proposing to wipe out millions of Chinese men, women and chil- 
dren, huddled in cities which, unlike those of the Soviet Union, are 
almost devoid of legitimate military o* industrial targets. Are we 
prepared to exact this frightful toll of helpless people in order to 
punish the rulers who control them? 

Even in Europe where sophisticated people could see as clearly 
as we the danger of a Soviet attack, the necessity of massive* atomic 
retaliation as a primary deterrent has placed a severe strain on our 
alliances. It has often been said that democracies lose all the battles 
but the laifi one. In a future war there would be small comfort in that. 

*If disarmament efforts should fail and a war. eventually start, 
Soviet bOmbcrs in all probability would by pass* Copenhagen, 
Brussels. Rome, London, Bonn and Paris to strike at New York, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Hartford and Chicago. Our NATO allies, 
already battered by two world wars, would be handed ultimatums 
calling upon them promptly to announce their neutrality or face 
total atomic destruction. To people who have barely dug their way 
clear from the wreckage brought by the obsolete weapons of World 
War II, the smoking ruins of American and Russian cities would 
lend a terrible validity to suctva threat. One thing that Europe is 
determined not to be is a battlefield. 

If the strain on our NATO alliance of a total nuclear defense 
strategy in Europe is great, in Asia it can bring us to the breaking 
point. To settle for the view that, faced with a marginal aggression 
in Asia or the Middle East, we must launch a nuclear war or accept 
humiliating retreat under local pressure would be disastrous. 

Step by step this position would lead to the collapse of our alli- 
ances and to our eventual isolation on this continent — which would 
mean that our adversary had achieved by our own ineptness his 
central political objective. It would, of course, be at least equally 
disastrous if we fail to maintain the ability to fight a nuclear war to 
victory to the degree that victory in such a war is possible. 

, Our postwar military history shows ah alternative to “massive 
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retaliation*' as*a way of dealing with local wars. We have assigned 
this njission to the conv<jntionaJ forces of ourselves and our allies, 
in Korea, at terrible human cost, but at infinitely less cost than that., 
of a third world war, we finally repelled Communism by local and, 
limited resistance. 

But tire policy of local resistance to local aggression has not always' 
succeeded. In Indochina, much of the French Arihy was committed 
over a period of seven years. In the end, the situation had dis- 
integrated sq badly, that decided not to send our ground forces 
evert. into limited battle. A comparison of these two theaters of local 
war in Korea and Indochina dramatically highlights the conditions 
under which we can expelt to make, successful resistance with con- 
ventional forces. • 

In Korea there was a line, the 38th parallel, strategically de- 
fensible, to which the world, through the UN, was previously com- 
mitted politically. In Korea, direct organized overt aggression was 
reported by a IJN Commission on the spot. Six hundred thou- 
sand Nationalist Koreans fought with courage and growing com- 
petence at our side. A narrow peninsula with a front of only 150 
miles ahd a near-by privileged military sanctuary of our own in 
Japan enabled our sea and air power to play an important, if not 
decisive role. On both flanks our sea power remained unmolested, 
either by submarines or enemy air attacks. 

In Indochina there wr ; no militarily defensible line comparable 
to the 38th parallel. Instead the French had to rely on a series of 
hedgehog bases in a largely hostile territory, of which pienbienphu 
was typical, and mechanized patrolling activities along major lines 
of communication. 

More important, as we have seen earlier, there was in Indo- 
china no line which was defensible in the court of world opinion. 
The presence of a white Western power attempting to cling to its 
imperial role made for sharp differences of view among the non- 
Communist powers — differences wh>ch were also reflected in Ameri- 
can opinion. 

The Indochinese people, denied the right to an independent govr 
emment or even to convincing internal reforms under a colonial 
government, varied in altitudes from indifference to open opposition.. 
The very factors which deprived France of effective indigenous 
troops with which to oppose the Communists, provided Ho' with an 
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abundance of dedicated supporters. The centers of Cdmmumst power 
in Russia and China were not directly engaged, and the American 
military commitment was limited to the massive delivery of equip- 
ment which did not succeed in stopping the Communist forces 

If we assume that an effective and acceptable maior disarmament 
program is likely to evolve slowly if at all, this brief review of the 
dilemmas of American military policy since World War II leads to 
three conclusions 

First, the a egressions against which ,we may have tp defend our- 
selves are of different kinds, and they will tequire different knjds of 
forces to meet them Trying to buy cheap protection on all fronts is 
an exercise m sell deception Jioth stra!<yic air forces and highly 
mobile convention ll fotces are indispensable, if we ate to -be able 
to deal effectively with any overt manifestation of Communist mili- 
tary force 

Seconik this need not mean unlimited military expansion or 
expenditure On the atomic si&*., the respective < apabilities ot the 
Russian und Ainmun air arms will at some stipe ie.ich a point 
where a suiplus in numbers of nuclear weapons and the planes with 
which to deliver them will prow less significant, sc long as^ncre are 
enough deliverable weapons for the certain destitution ot key targets 
in enemy territory ] hus, -.ufficienc' and not superiouty may grad- 
ually becoftie the ultunatc and less expensive- measure of nuclear 
security 

The training and me of adequate conventional forces may in many 
instances bt^of decisive unbolt* nee Rut if the time comes when the 
bulk of the people of South \si i or any oihei vital area decide to 
thiow their support to the Communists, no amount of American 
militaiv effort rmhinp m at the late * tapes of this process of de- 
terioration will be permanently capable of arresting the trend For 
instance if the time comes when 200 million bitter jnd frustrated 
Africans become dcteimmcd to expel the 4 million dominant Euro- 
peans, jets, tanks and tommy guns will not finally be able to stop 
them 

Military organization, training and expenditure should reflect 
these practical limitations, just as they reflect the capabilities of 
armed stiength 

Third, the creation of situations of military strength has rewarded 
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our diplomacy *in Europe in recent years. The line which we drew 
(here |p 1947 has not yet^heen cjented or seriously threatened. 

- In the more complex areas of the Middle East and the arc of free 
Asia, an equally firm position is required. Here we must also draw 
a strategic line against any future overt military aggression by 
either the Soviet Union or Communist China. 

That line cannot be casually or rhetorically drawn on the basis of 
bluff. Hazy and unilateral commitments, undertaken without ade- 
quate thougty and without ^flies, even without the serious intention 
of iujly honoring th& commitments once taken, are as dangerous as 
no commitment at all. 

If a strategic line in Ayfi is to havg any precision or lasting valid- 
ity, it must have the fkm support of our major allies and if possible 
the beneficent acquiescence of the leading indigenous non-Commu- 
nist powers of the region. 

Moreover, these sharp lines against overt Communist aggression 
can and must be. drawn without rendering our diplomacy inflexible 
on certain ad hoc issues. Thus the European defense* line was 
clearly drawn in 1948 but the neutralization of Austria was never- 
theless 'negotiated in 1955. Where, as in the Austrian settlement, 
there appears to be a net advantage to our over-all objectives, we 
should be prepared to accept changes through negotiation. 

Therefore a strategic defense line would provide only the mini- 
mum limits for the military containment of Communism, limits 
which could always be extended if, hopefully, the areas of freedom 
expand and Communist power contracts,* or if areas noy dominated 
by the Red Army can be opened up by negotiation. Although the 
drawing of this new strategic line is of the utmost importance, we 
must look on it as a holding operation and little else. It is an essential 
ingredient in our policy, but it is by no means either the end or the 
means of total policy. It promise's to stop aggression, but only of the 
external variety — and external aggression is the least likely variety 
of aggression that we will be called upon to face in the coming 
years. 

Even while drawing this military line we must take other non- 
military factors into account. If in the process of setting up mean- 
ingful lines of defense we give the impression of being militaristic or 
aggressive, our total world position will be adversely affected. This 
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is not a simple problem. The same publicity which the armed services 
fed is necessary for their own morale, public relations and pnnual 
budgetary appearances on Capitol Hill may, when reported abroad^ 
create the veiy impression of trigger-happy militarism which our 
responsible military leaders arc most anxious to avoid. 

To be militarily strong without becoming militaristic; to reject the 
dead end of pretfmtive or invited war; to provide for various mili- 
tary contingencies; to learn to work with our allies in pursuit of 
strategic objectives without arrogance; f to make clear ,our determi- 
nation to defend a politically feasible line Without appearing to 
threaten; this is the formidable sum total of the requirements of 
contemporary American military policy. 

* * * 


One of the most important things that the survey of 
revolutionary events in this book should have taught us is that, except 
under the conditions of all-out war, the capacity of military power to 
shape'events is strictly limited.. All of the essential military objectives 
just described, when added together, fall far short of kn adequate 
foreign policy. 

A competent police force does not in itself assure a community 
of goodwill and progress. It simply offers civic leaders an oppor- 
tunity to create such a community, free from lawless elements bent 
on destroying the community o( manipulating it to their selfish ends. 
By the same token no military security system, however vast and 
efficient, can alone assure the peace and sense of orderly progress 
which the! world community must achieve if it is to avoid die twin 
dangers of War and Class. 

“The purpose of military powev,” said America’s great philos- 
opher-strategist, Admiral Mahan, “is to provide time for moral ideas 
to take root.” 

Historians will be puzzled why a democratic and religious people 
like the Americans, two generations after the admiral wrote, have 
often acted as if military power were still the final objective of pol- 
icy — why by concentrating so exclusively on military answers to 
con^plicated, human, nonmilitary problems, we have shackled our 
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abi^ties to deal affectively with the psychological, ideological and 
economic forces which are so clearly shaping modem society. 

“War,” said Lenin, “is part of the whole. The whole is politics.” 
Politics in its full implication concerns the organization of the power - 
of the people. It involves military organization, but it also involves ' 
ideas, ideologies, parties, governments, economic and social institu- 
tions and programs. 

It is* because Hitler essentially saw war itself as the “whole,” and 
relied almost solely^ on the* armed forces of one nation, that his 
aggressions were so unattractive *to their victims and potential vic- 
tims, and were eventually defeated by counterforce. To the nine- 
tenths of the world that^as not blond, the new order of Nordic 
supremacy had no appeal. 

It is because Lenin recognized that the “whole is politics,” and 
because he designed a political program of world revolution which 
included but went beyond Red Annies, that he was a master revo- 
lutionary arftj that his revolution has*grown to its present threatenlhg 
dimensions. The promise, however hpllow, of a World “Union of 
Soviet States based on equality, and using science and technojpgy to 
develop* the whole world, has a powerful potential appeal every- 
where except in the advanced, prosperous, industrial and democratic 
states of the North Atlantic. 

This fundamental difference between the challenge of Nazism and 
the challenge of Communism, basically a difference in their assess- 
ment of the military factor in politics, suggests where our own pres- 
ent analysis of the world situation may be inadequate. 

To the extent that the Kremlin has embarked on a career of 
Napoleonic or Hitlerian militarism, we have recognized the threat 
and known how to resist it. But to the extent that Communism is a 
revolutionary world political program, an iceberg of which only the 
ultimate violent phases show above the surface, our preoccupation 
with military answers has proved grossly inadequate. 

We have learned the central lesson of the 1930’s: the futility of 
appeasing a rising military power. For ten years in Europe, Asia 
and the Middle East, we have sought boldy to apply that lesson to 
our problems with the Kremlin. We have been successfully doing 
the very things which might have prevented World War II had we 
done diem twenty yean ago. 
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The tragedy is that what might have worked to stbp Hitler is. by 
no stretch of the imagination sufficient Uystop world Communism,! 
History moves, and its age-old challenge of War and Class returns 
in more formidable shapes. 

Today, as we saw at the outset of this book, a common denomi- 
nator of many recent American attitudes has been a stubborn lack 
of understanding 1 of what constitutes strength in world affairs. 
Although we value deeply our own free institutions, we seem to 
have overestimated the effectiveness of. material, military strength, 
and to have underestimated the strength of people and ideas. 

The paradox is heightened by the fact that our limitations of 
manpower, resources and geography ari; clearly apparent, while 
ideas, human sympathy, faith, scientific techniques, persuasiveness, 
are qualities that we have long had in abundance. Standing at the 
end of a century of unprecedented political and industrial growth, 
America rhould understand best of all the dynamic qualities on 
which its own greatness was buiit. 

The greatest power anywhere is people. In our age, above all 
others with its modem communications and propaganda techniques, 
big ideas and big principles — good or bad — will move people into 
action. 

President Roosevelt was close to the heart of the matter when he 
proposed Ms toast at Yalta to “give every man, woman and child 
on this earth the possibility of security and well-being.” But in his 
effort to find an acceptable basis for peace with Russia, President 
Roosevelt himself sometimes appeared to emphasize Russo- Ameri- 
can power politics until they occasionally seemed to displace the 
goal of his own Four Freedoms. This too was largely an under- 
standable result of a preoccupation with the military aspects of 
World War II. 

Nevertheless “unconditional surrender,” unlike the Fourteen 
Points, allowed little room for the political dimension. Instead of 
a repetition of the German internal collapse of 1918, Allied soldiers 
had to fight their way into the very heart of Germany in 1945. Be- 
cause ideas were so often neglected, the war may have taken longer 
than necessary. 

When in a wartime conference Stalin cynically asked, “How many 
divisions has the Pope?” we said that the Moscow leader had a 
shortsighted view of power and that the spiritual strength of millions 
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of people would eventually make itself felt. The Catholic Church 
m Europe has proved ijs powpr to resist Communism, and the 
Kremlin today seems keenly aware that people are the raw material 
of political action whether it be revolutionary or not. 

Can we Americans now afford to become the cynics, who discount 
people apd ideas, and ask how many battalions has the Pope? What 
greater irony than that the country which built its greatness on indi- 
vidualfsm should have appeared to place its fundamental emphasis 
bn atomic retaliation, while, the capital of so-called dialectical ma- 
terialism has sought, 'however cynically, to capture the leadership of a 
world revolution by winning the minds of men. 

Ours is the land that wj/k created opt of a faith in people and prin- 
ciples. Have we somewhere along the line lost a firm grip on that 
faith? To the degree that we have, we are weaker in maturity than 
we were at our birth. Now that we are heavy-laden with the orna- 
ments of power, we are being pressed to abandon those very tradi- 
tions which Once,.in the days of our Ration’s infancy, made us unufUe 
and beloved. Yet if. we will look closely we will see that people have 
been choosing the muddy water of Communism only because they 
are so thirsty for change. We ourselves have been dangerously tardy 
in helping mem to the clear water of freedom. 

Our purpose must once more become what in our greatest 
moments it has always been, the affirmative task of achieving a 
democratic world and safeguarding for “every man, woman and 
child on this earth the possibility of security and well-being.” 

Behind the crucially important advance lines of pur military 
defense against Communism, and regardless of what Moscow does 
or fails to do, we must develop a world program which meets the 
age-old problems of Class and War. When the capitals of the Atlantic 
nations again offer such a program, their principles will once more 
become what they were for six* centuries — the freeman’s wave of 
the future. 



CHAPTER 35 


T he Uses and' Limits of 
Economic Aid 

Today inside the City of the Poor the 
issues,,of<iWar and Class aie underscored by the universal demand 
for rapid economic piogress. Its achievement has become essential to 
political stability. Thus a world-wide assault on this aspect of the 
problem of Class is now an integral part of the solution*©! the prob- 
lem o'f War. 

At Bandung wc saw that on this subject every government in 
Asia, Africa and South America today is on trial. In the next few 
years these governments must demonstrate to their people that they 
can provide not only progress toward political freedom for each 
individual, but also steady and even spectacular economic growth. 
Those whi^'h fail this teSt, however honest and anti-Communist, 
may eventually go under. 

Under the best of circumstances, success will not be easy. 
Demands for higher living standards, for more food, for freedom 
from disease, for schools and roads, for the damming of rivers to 
provide irrigation and hydroelectric power, for the expansion of 
railroads and communications, arc catapulting ahead in geometrical 
progression. Progress in meeting these demands has been arithmetical 
at best. Although this gap can never be fully closed, it is imperative 
that a greater effort be made to narrow it. 

The obstacles in the way of more rapid progress are great, and 
one of the most stubborn is lack of capital resources. Whether the 
country is rich or poor, whether the economy is capitalist, Comrau- 
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nist or Socialist*, capital accumulated through savings is the essen- 
tial motive force which determines the speed with which industry 
can be expanded and living standards raised. 

Today every underdeveloped nation is struggling with the ques- 
tion: Where can the savings be found to push forward development 
at a pace that will satisfy the impatient people? If a democratic gov- 
ernment like India, Burma, the Philippines or Japan piles the taxes 
too high, it will face defeat at the polls. Yet if it fails to match the 
progress of ttye Communist Rations such as China, it may be swept 
aside in revolutionary upheaval. 

Economic development has always been a painful process. It was 
painful in our own coiuny# and in England. It has been far more 
painful in Russia and .China, and in the case of China, the pains 
may soon enter an even more acute stage. We could not eliminate 
this painful process for the non-Communist underdeveloped coun- 
tries no matter how much we would like to. Even if we cpultf pro- 
vide enough* moqpy to meet all their capital demands, the difficult 
adjustment of values and changing social and political* patterns 
would still remain. 

We can, however, help those non-Communist nations to ease the 
pain that gdfes with growth, and keep it from becoming intolerable. 
We should begin by recognizing the fact* that the methods by which 
free nations can accumulate capital for development arc much more 
limited today than they were when we were building our own 
country. 

We have seen that the growing American economy jp the nine- 
teenth century had certain important assets: (1) very low wages 
which allowed massive profits, which in turn meant ample savings for 
investment and expansion; (2) foreign loans which we paid off 
during the First World War to our European creditors by selling 
them the military equipment nedessary to support their defense of 
our common civilization; (3) very low-priced raw materials from 
underdeveloped countries in South America and elsewhere; (4) the 
unique resources of our own frontier. 

Two decades ago, the United States was dedicated to the policy 
of the Good Neighbor in our relations with the great peoples south 
of our border who should be our closest friends. Yet today the 
serious problems of Guatemala are symbolic of many others in Cenr 
tral and South America, and suggest that we have been too con* 
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cerned with the superficial aspects of friendship, and not enough 
with the substantive policies that, make friendship endure. Freed 
from a Communist-oriented government, the Guatemalans in many 
ways have since had a discouraging experience in trying to meet 
the age-old, pressing, economic problems which produced Com- 
munism in their country in the first place. 

Britain, in addition to the economic advantage of her colonies, 
shared with Japan another favorable factor: widespread world 
trade based on a large and profitahle merchant murine which 
swelled the coffers of domestic prosperity. 

Even with all these advantages, the industrialized countries of 
the nineteenth century built their economies gradually. The indus- 
trially underdeveloped countries which are row trying to Veep out 
of the Communist orbit are in a much greater hurry. Ihe political 
pressures behind them are insistent. 

Their governments are also pressed with well-organized demands 
fer higher wages. Outside capital on a major scale, cither by loans 
or grants* is hard to get. and they have no colonies to exploit. Even 
with the help of heavy taxes they arc unable to accumulate the capi- 
tal savings required to meet the growing political demands for 
progress. 

But why must America provide so much of the necessary as- 
sistance? There arc many reasons, all of which should be evident 
from what we have said thus fur, and any one or combination of 
which should be sufficient for a thoughtful citizen of our Republic. 
Let me summarize them briefly.* 

Because only as people feel a sense of progress can they develop 
the indigenous strength and conviction which will inspire them to 
fight if need be for their own, not our, freedom. 

Because the people of the industrially underdeveloped world are 
hungry lor progress, and because A hen progress is too long delayed 
they become an easy prey for demagogues. 

Because the world is watching with fascination the great eco- 
nomic competition between democratic India and totalitarian China 
to see which will accomplish the most in the shortest time. 

Because our world is becoming constantly smaller and more inter- 
related and we cannot survive in prosperous isolation, an envied 
mansion in the midst of a world slum. 

Because if the Cold War continues to relax, the competition 
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between the Communist way of economic development and the 
democratic way will be intensified and Moscow will have more 
resources to throw into th& conflict. 

Because with half of all of the world's industrial production we 
alone are in a position to render adequate assistance to the non- 
Communist underdeveloped nations. 

Let me add that the idea of economic assistance to people less 
fortunate than ourselves is far more acceptable throughout grass- 
roots America than many of our Washington leaders seem able or 
willing to realize. Anyone who has traveled widely through our 
country knows how easily this simple concept can be translated 
with popular approval injp positive action. It lies at the very core 
of the Christian ethiq-^the brotherhood of man — which prompts 
the behavior of most Americans in their family and neighborhood 
and community relationships, and thus it is one of the easiest of all 
principles for most Americans to understand. 

These reasons for the developiqpnt of an adequate foreign aid 
program seeTn to me persuasive. But let me also suggest sipme com- 
mon arguments, which I believe should be rejected as invalid and 
some others which must be accepted as qunlificatiofis. 

Contrary to the assumptions of some diplomatic and military 
strategists, foreign aid will not enabld us to purchase allies and 
friends. We can no more buy the loyalty of a free people than we 
can buy the loyalty of a free individual. 

Nor will foreign aid even assure us the gratitude of destitute 
people in Asia, Africa, or South Ajperioa. Gratitude like loyalty is 
not for sale. If we petulantly seek gratitude, we shall assuredly be 
disappointed. 

Neither should the extent of the Communist danger necessarily 
guide us in our aid appropriations. Must a nation be shot full of 
Communism before its people are entitled to our help? Are coun- 
tries without Communists to be crossed off our list regardless of 
their needs? It would be strange indeed to put such a premium on 
noisy Communist minorities. 

We have also seen that merely filling people’s bellies, ridding 
them of malaria, and teaching them to read and write, is not 
sufficient in itself to turn them into anti-Communists. Indeed aware- 
ness of blatant economic injustice is often a more explosive factor 
than sheer want. As I suggested in a previous chapter, Asian revo- 
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lotions are more often fed, not by hungry peasants, but by frustrated 
middle-class intellectuals. 

The misery of the billion or more people who rarely get enough 
to eat must steadily be eased. But the method by which progress 
is made is as important as progress itself. Unless people develop a 
sense of participation in their own betterment, a spiritual sense of 
belonging within their own communities and within a secure society, 
economic growth may bring more rather than less unrest. Progress 
cannot be made from the top down. It must grow from the bottom 
up, largely through the efforts of people determined to help 
themselves. 

Nor will foreign aid, no matter how generous, enable us success- 
fully and permanently to bolster corrupt ol feudal governments. 
Not only will our appropriations often be wasted, but we will lose 
the support of the promising, young, indigenous, democratic leader- 
ship in th«^ process. We cannot save any nation that is not determined 
to cave? itself and willing to makcLsubstantial sacrifices in the process. 
Next to colonialism, feudalism is the Communist’s most depend- 
able ally. 

By 'recognizing these qualifications carefully, we will -find it 
easier to face up to the legitimate and urgent reasons for foreign aid, 
and we will at the same time save ourselves many frustrations, irri- 
tations and disappointments. 

• * * 


In seeking the establishment of growing areas of good- 
will, stability and understanding behind our strategic defense line, 
we must also be careful not to identify “stability” with the political 
status quo. Like riding a bicycle, political stability in revolutionary 
Asia and Alrica can only be achieved by forward movement. 

in planning our aid we should therefore make a dear distinction 
between our opportunities in such places as Vietnam and South 
Korea, which have been operating under the guns of direct Com- 
munist military pressure, and the broader policy opportunities which 
are open to us in such countries as India, Burma, Pakistan, Japan, 
Indonesia, and certain parts of Africa. 
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In the first ease, we are shoring up countries which, without our 
help would probaoly go under almost immediately. The immediate 
purpose of our policy is to deny* territory to the Co mmunist bloc. 

Such holding operations, unfortunately, have accounted for the 
great bulk of our foreign aid budget. Essential though they are, 
they only enable us to avoid slipping backward. In order to advance 
we must face up to the broader, positive opportunities to help build 
more permanent areas of strength. 

Our majqf peacetime eqpnomic investments should go to hdp 
thosf key countries* which have ( the capacity to develop their own 
resources, their own free governments, their own sense of progress, 
their own sense of participation, their own sense ot belonging to a 
free world community. 'As such nations gain confidence they may 
often disagree with us, and often in our -more discouraged moods 
their criticisms will seem to grow in proportion to the gains they have 
made. 

Nevertheless, .we must be mature enough to welcome theft prog- 
ress and toVealizei that it is the very cockiness which comes from 
their growing indigenous strength whifch makes them impervious to 
Commtmism or any other outside force. This is a formidable task 
materially, politically and psychologically. 

But the alternative is clear. If the* underdeveloped nations of 
Asia, Africa and the Middle East arc not able to work* out a dose 
economic association with the world's forciftost industrial power, 
they will move sooner o> later into a close economic relation with 
the world’s second industrial powgr. And in Asia, ag elsewhere, 
politics usually follows economics. 

Persuasive Russian trade representatives are already peddling 
their wares throughout Europe and Asia. A sizable Soviet Point 
Four Program is being developed in Afghanistan. 

When I was in India in Match, 1955, negotiations were under 
way for a million-ton steel mill to be built with a Soviet loan on 
easy terms. The Indians’ request for similar help had previously 
been rejected by us. Plans called for some three hundred Indians to 
go to Moscow for training and to work on the plans. “That means,” 
said the now tactful Russians to the Indians, “that the mill will be 
really built and planned by you.” 

In June, 1955, Premier Bulganin pointedly complimented Nehru 
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on India’s development program during their public speeches in 
Moscow. I would be surprised if farther { Soviet aid based 09 tech- 
nical assistance and favorable loans did not follow. 

The political implications of this developing phase of Soviet 
policy are of profound importance. For 180 years the people of 
Asia, Africa and South America have looked at America not only 
as the strongholdsof democratic freedom and individual opportunity 
but as a dynamic example of the power of free institutions td soften 
economic injustice and to create an expanding society. 

In the coming years as part of tjieir “new lodk,” we must assume 
that the Soviet will offer extremely persuasive proof to the under- 
developed, uncommitted world that un^er Communism the eco- 
nomic pace, at least, can be spectacular,’ 'and that Russia stands 
ready to help those nations which will accept her help. Although 
the political price of Soviet beneficence may be high, it would be 
folly to discount the skill with which it will be presented or its attrac- 
tive lift newly independent people desperate for progress. 

v * * 


E have already discovered that the complex prob- 
lems of economic development are interrelated For instance, lower 
American tariffs and increased trade would help greatly to reduce 
the amount of direct foreign aid that the Middle World requires for 
its essentia] economic progress. The underdeveloped nations should 
pay for that progress as far as possible, and with few exceptions they 
would prefer it that way. 

But there are only two ways that they can get dollars: First, they 
can earn them by selling us things which we need, and spend the 
proceeds on American-made machinery, equipment, and bulldozers 
which they need, and on the hiring ot American technicians. Second, 
they can get the dollars they need for these purchases through Amer- 
ican grants and loans. 

Thus the easier we make it for other nations to sell part of their 
production to us, the fewer grants and loans they will require from 
us. Moreover the higher their living standards rise, the more goods 
they will be able to buy from American manufacturers. 

The question of tariff policy is one that affects critically, not only 
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the ^underdeveloped countries, but developed nations like Japan. The 
Japanfse Government is desperately seeking the trading outlets 
which a modem, industrial islana nation needs to survive. Memories 
of the pre-war Chinese market for Japanese goods remains vivid in 
Japan, as I discovered repeatedly in talks with Japanese businessmen 
in Tokyq. Unless American policy can supply an effective alterna- 
tive, trade among China, Russia and Japan will gitow in the coming ' 
years. With it may come other important economic and strategic ties, 
and new pressures toward neutralism. 

Siqce the end of tfie war we hatge subsidized the Japanese economy 
on a large scale, first directly with dollar grants, and more recently 
indirectly by such meaiy as payments for services to American 
troops based there. AtJjfest these expedients are shaky. 

Another alternative is to allow major tariff concessions to 
Japanese products in American and other Western markets, so that 
Japan can earn the dollars she needs by selling to us. The»effprts to 
negotiate a Tecipjocal trade agreement with Japan represents *a step 
in that direction, but progress is bound to be slow. 

The reason why it is slow is evident to anyone with a speaking 
acquaintance with American political life. As Governor of a state, I 
saw at first fiand the formidable domestic pressures that can develop 
in opposition to lower tariffs. The serious dislocations which may 
occur in certain communities because of abrupt tariff changes can be 
ignored by Senators and Congressmen only at* considerable peril to 
their political futures. To them the argument that the increased 
foreign purchases made possible by«a mSre liberal trad^ policy will 
strengthen our own economy is usually unconvincing. Such gains, 
they point out, always seem to occur in someone else’s state or dis- 
trict. 

The world problem nevertheless remains, and in one way or 
another we must ultimately face*it. If it is politically impossible for 
us to permit other nations to sell us enough to earn their essential 
dollars, then we must provide them with the dollars through some 
form of subsidy. 

We should frankly recognize this, however, as a double subsidy. 
The American people as consumers are first forced to pay a higher 
price for the American equivalent of the goods which they might 
buy more cheaply from a foreign manufacturer. Then because we 
have prevented the foreign exporter from earning dollars here, the 
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.American people as taxpayers must bail his government out of its 
resulting economic difficulties. 

Private investment in the underdeveloped countries is an appeal- 
ing alternative. But the fact is that it hasn't happened on the scale 
that is necessary. Since the war, private investment in the United 
States has averaged $46 billion annually. During this same period 
our total overseasffnvestment was only $1 billion annually. Most of 
this was in Europe and Canada, and it came largely from profits 
earned in those countries by American corporations. . 

If we eliminate American oil expansion in South America, and 
Saudi Arabia, American private investment in the underdeveloped 
nations totals scarcely $ 1 billion in the entire ten-year period. 

There are valid and understandable reason* for this meager flow 
of capital. Political as well as economic conditions in most under- 
developed nations arc uncertain. Often there has been unreasoning 
prejudice ngainst foreign investors based on colonial experience. In 
solhe cases tax laws make it difficult to take out a reasonable share 
of the profits once they are made. 1 here are often nagging bureau- 
cratic difficulties in day-to-day operation. 

Our own government should offer every practicable encourage- 
ment to American firms interested in expanding their investments 
overseas, particularly in Asia. South America and Africa where the 
capital nee&s arc so great. The proposal has been made that our 
Federal corporation tax on profits earned overseas be reduced by 
14 per cent and that this tax should be collected only when the 
profits are brought to this country. Why not increase this tax break 
to 25 per cent or even 50 per cent to help get more American capital 
flowing abroad? 

But even under ideal conditions the total investment that is re- 
quired would be too great for private capital and the profit oppor- 
tunities too limited and uncertain. Such basic primary needs as in- 
creased electric power, adequate port facilities, more efficient rail- 
toads and unproved communications must largely be created with 
government funds. Only after these foundations have been built can 
we expect really inviting opportunities for private investment to be 
opened up. 

These foundations are essential for any country’s transition to 
sustained economic growth. As the transition is made, the need for 
outside assistance will subside. But meanwhile we must come to 
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grips with the* fact that in most underdeveloped nations, direct gov* 
emnjcntal loans and grants on a substantial scale are essential fiSr 
an adequate rate of progress. 

This in turn means public funds from this country and its prin- 
cipal European allies, committed in advance over a period of years. 
The need for such funds, and the difficulties which would grow out 
of our refusal to provide them, .will increase significantly as develop* 
ment “plans take hold and these nations are able to absorb capital 
investments.more rapidly. 

Under no circumstances can the total amount of money required 
be more than a small traction of the American defense budgets of 
recent years. At the saiqe time, the sums needed are considerably in 
advance of any proposals that have been seriously made by mv ad- 
ministration, either Democratic or Republican, since the dramatic 
announcement of the Point Four concept by President Truman in 
January, 1949. 


* * * 


INVENT with increased expenditures, how can we make 
sure that our funds are employed where most cilecthe? Between 
195 1 and 1955 I have had a valuable opportunity to study the opera- 
tion of our own economic programs and those* of the United Nations 
and the Colombo Plan, ; a all countries of non-Communist Asia and 
in much of Africa. Some conclusions about the essentials of sound 
development activity seem to me very clear. 

Of first importance is a comprehensive over-all development plan 
for the particular country, carefully related to its needs and re- 
sources, and fitting the individual projects into the general program. 
Without such a plan, individu&l projects are likely to be ill-coc- 
ceived, badly timed, too costly, and often unproductive. 

An effective development plan must start with two essential fea- 
tures before it tackles the more ambitious problems of industrial 
development. First, it must provide for the full mobilization of the 
country's own economic resources. Thi« means, principally, that the 
tax system must be equitable and strenuousl) enforced. It requires 
controls on foreign exchange expenditures so that fertilizer and 
bulldozers will receive priority over French perfume and custom- 
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a built sport cars. It means reasonable emphasis on the development 
ot natural resources which can earn foreip exchange. , 

Second, a good development plan must include measures which 
will result in an early, clearly recognizable improvement in the 
standard of living of the people of the country. Rapid and often 
drastic land reforms are essential in every country where serious land 
tenure problems prevail. Emphasis. on health and education pro- 
grams, especially if geared into a broad village-to-village community 
development effort such as India’s, ate also effective means for 
touching the people with the new benefits of development. 

Only by such efforts can the enthusiasm and energy of the people 
be released and turned into constructive channels rather than into 
impatience, violence and despair. Yet this presents American policy 
makers with an important dilemma. How can we assure the essential 
<conditions for sound economic development without interfering in 
the domestic affairs of the assisted nation to an extent which is 
distasteful to us, and which wi1I*Jay us open to changes of imperial- 
ism, domination and bad faith from those who suspect our motives? 

This dilemma is not so sharp as it may seem at first glance. As 
we saw at Bandung most of the leaders of the underdeveloped 
countries are anxious to achieve balanced and wholesoifie develop- 
ment in the sense we have just discussed. There already is a good 
deal of expert knowledge on how this must be done — in the UN 
and its agencies, in the Colombo Plan, in the internal experience of 
the underdeveloped countries themselves, in our own Point Four 
files, and ir^the studies of A number of private agencies which have 
been actne in the development field. 

Ihe underdeveloped countries have generally shown themselves 
eager to take advantage of this accumulated information and ex- 
perience. Thus the general direction being taken by many of the 
underdeveloped countries is often the one which a sound American 
policy ought to encourage. 1 here are of course a number of glaring 
exceptions. 

This task of influencing foreign development without dominating 
foreign politics will require from us not only capital, but highly 
trained, sensitive people both in Washington and in foreign assign- 
ments. Although we have a number of well-qualified people in these 
positions now, too little thought has been given to the need for 
systematic recruiting and training. 
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Frequently, individuals who may be technically well trained arrive 
on the,scenc with little understanding of the language, customs, hi£* 
tory and tradition of the people with whom they arc to work. We 
must actively seek to recruit able, dedicated personnel — Americans 
and others — who are enthusiastic about the prospects of development 
work in the particular country where they will be stationed. 

A special government or foundation suppoi ted* school, attached 
to a mhjor American university, could do much to prepare people 
for foreign assignments. Here men and women who are attiacted by 
this Reciting new frontier career, could receive both the technical 
training they need in agriculture, health, education, sanitation, in- 
dustrial development an^ engineering, and also the broadei eco- 
nomic, political and cultural backgrounds which are essential to the 
success of their mission. For many reasons, such a school should 
not neglect the wives. 

Another important way in which the United States caifc success- 
fully influence development without evoking hostility and /esettt- 
ment is through the activities of private industiial, religious and 
charitable groups. Man* of these, like the Ford, Rockefeller and 
Carnegie foundations have already made valuable contributions in 
many parts t>f the underdeveloped world. 

In India under the outstanding leadership of Douglas Ensminger, 
the Ford Foundation has played a particularly important role. I 
know that high officials of Ihc Indian Government agree that its 
contributions to village dt velopment, small industries and education 
have been invaluable. The importance of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion's efforts in the field of public health has been widely acknowl- 
edged. 

The United Nations specialized agencies also have a big role to 
play — the Children’s Fund, UNESCO, World Health Organization, 
Food and Agricultural Organi/ation, International Labor Office 
and the UN Technical Assistance Administration deserve our con- 
tinuing support. In many coumri« s ->id under UN auspices is en- 
thusiastically accepted while bilateial aid is still viewed with sus- 
picion. Though their funds have been pitifully small, the work of the 
UN agencies has won wide respect and confidence among the world’s 
underdeveloped peoples. 

In the debates on making UN development projects even more 
effective, America, unhappily, has at times assumed a negative role. 
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These debates have revolved around two proposals, stoutly sup- 
ported by all the underdeveloped countries as well as by most of 
the experts who have been closest to the requirements. 

These are, first, the creation of a Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development, SUNFED, vs huh would be used for financ- 
ing needed capital projects in the underdeveloped countries on a 
grant basis, undesecond, increased and libcrali7ed lending authority 
either m the Woild Bank or a speci.l Development Bank to support 
projects from which repayment w 0 ui 4 .be expected. 

Ihe capital involved in these proposals totaled about *3*50 million, 
about half of which would have been subscribed bv the United 
States In 1954 we modified cur position on the second proposal, 
but we have maintained a consistent coolness to SI NH D, 

Ihe use of UN m uhincry takes on new significance in Africa, for 
there the responsibility ot the international organization through 
the I^uyecsiup ( ouncil extends m more or less direct form to much 
of tht continent Hcie is an unmatched oppoituiyty for giving the 
United Nations tasks oi a scope and responsibility commensurate 
with the high hopes which weie entertained foi it 

As a consistent lricnd and supporter of the United Nations, how- 
ever, let me add that some of the specialized agencies’ have a long 
distance to travel befor* they are prepared adequately to meet their 
full responsibilities Overlapping authority, petty jealousies and 
rampant bureaucracy have on many occasions stood in the way of 
effective administration 

In all qjf its economic and jocial efforts a well-managed United 
Nations can perform an invaluable service in reassuring the City of 
the Poor that the vexing pioblems of Class can be met by co-opera- 
tive and democratic methods Fconomic development, let me 
emphasize again, must always be pursued in such way that at the 
end we shall have not just another age of healthier, contending, 
national states hut viable fledgling democracies, linked together with 
common ties of economic interest 

The increased pursuit of this challenging task could give flesh and 
blood and muscles to the United Nations. Through such means it 
could be made the organ of our common hopes By helping to chan- 
nel the various national assaults on Class, the UN would come to 
its own aid in the simultaneous assault on War. The two problems 
are tied together, and in the end they may stand or fall together too. 
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Even more specialized international groups than the UN have im- 
portant advantages as channels for the distribution of American'' 
economic aid. Experience with tlte Marshall Plan has demonstrated 
that regional bodies, on which the assisted nations are effectively 
represented, can, if given our full support, become exacting over- 
seers of the programs of the constituent countries. 

In the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, a per- 
manent'staff reviewed all the activities to which Marshall Plan funds 
were committed. Annual meetings analyzed reports on general eco- 
nomic. progress, laid out requirements for future ptogiams, and 
insisted on high standards of administration and follow-through. 

A comparable body for, Asia exists jn the C’olombo Plan organiza- 
tion. originally made aip of British Commonwealth nations, but 
since extended to include every non-Cominunist country c.i*>t of the 
Indian Ocean. The United States has been accepted into member- 
ship, and in a formal sense co-ordinates its technical and gcqpomic 
assistance activities in the region wijh the organization. * • 

Yet the link has been more verbal than teal. In practice we have 
given the Colombo Plan no significant responsibility in the allocation 
or review of American development expenditures. * 

The Organization of American States provides a similar oppor- 
tunity for regional administration of Lutin-Amcrican economic 
development funds. Here again progress has been styuned by the 
consistent United States refusal to consider significant expansion of 
its economic efforts in the. hemisphere. 

The closer wc can come to developing* broader respoij^ibility for 
economic aid the more effective on. efforts will be. However, in one 
way or another the challenge mus be met on a sizable scale, and 
over a period of years. If it is politically impossible at this stage to 
administer assistance primarily through such international agencies, 
let us at least use our Export-Import Bank which m 1955 had more 
than $2 billion of authorized idle capital. 

* * * 


EjNOUGH has been said to indicate the breadth and 
variety of ways in which America, the world's foremost industrial 
nation, can help to meet the economic challenge of our day. Our 
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survey of world revolutions has shown us that among awakening 
peoples in many lands the old economic order has long since .lost its 
romantic appeal, and is now rapiclly losing its roots. For most of 
these people, America at one time or another in their recent history 
has been an ideal of economic opportunity which they have admired 
and sought to emulate. 

The basic philosophy of government held, however tentatively, 
by people in most of these underdeveloped areas is still oriented to- 
ward democracy and the West. If the Communist alternative eventu- 
ally wins, it will be because the methods and procedures of America 
and the Atlantic nations have been rejected as inadequate to the 
central business of development that thesf countries now demand. 

Some good starts have been made, and it*would be calamitous for 
us to falter in mid-passage. America alone has the resources and 
capacity, the techniques and skills to provide that critical margin of 
econojnie help which in the long run may spell success or failure for 
the hundreds of millions of people around the world \shcf are striving 
to achieve* or to maintain their freedom. 

But economics like defense is only one of the dimeiftions of peace. 
A competent diplomacy that recognizes the political realities of our 
age is another. 



CHAPTER 36 


The Politics of Peace 


.AlS the post-Stalinist thaw in Soviet diplo- 
macy becomes evident, the inadequacy of America’s concentration 
on military answers has come sharpy into focus. It is also ofiviofts 
that even a vastly stepped-up economic aid program,* essential 
though it is, will not alone redress this inadequacy. In 1955 Moscow 
and evdn Peking seemed to be heavily shifting their emphasis from 
a reliance dn heavy-handed Cold War ( bluster to winning people 
through ideas — propaganda, promises, slogans and amiable diplo- 
matic behavior. 

Moreover, the importance of this new emphasis was underscored 
by what looked like a mastic shift in Moscow’s immediate diplo- 
matic objectives. One of the two superpowers of the bipolar Amer- 
ican-Russian world seemed to !e systematically setting out to 
depolarize world politics. 

The new Soviet leadership appeared to be considering the reduc- 
tion of Russia’s sphere of domination in return for the broadest pos- 
sible help of neutralized buffer staftes on the borders of the USSR, for 
normalized relations with former enemies like Germany and Japan, 
and for the predictable goodwill fre m abroad which would flow from 
a less ferocious Soviet diplomatic posture. 

For reasons that we have already examined, this switch in Soviet 
policies may reflect many political and economic factors without 
necessarily adding up to a fundamental change in Soviet motives or 
intentions. ‘The policy and practice of the Russian Government," 
said Lord Palmerston a century ago, "have always been to push 
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forward its encroachments as fast and as far as ther apathy or want 
bt firmness of other governments would allow it to go, but a always 
to stop and retire when it met with decided resistance.” 

If a careful testing period demonstrates, however, 'that Soviet 
policy for whatever reasons really wants to liquidate the Cold War, 
American policy would be foolhardy to try to keep it going. We did 
not start it. We Aave never wanted it. If by any chance a practical 
settlement on specific issues can now be made, we should assuredly 
not be the ones to prevent it. If the paraphernalia of Jhe Cold War 
can gradually be dismantled, so much the better for the world and 
for our principles — even though the switch may put those principles 
to a tougher test in the dynamic coexistence that will then inevitably 
ensue. 

If war is the extension of diplomacy by other means, and if the 
liquidation of wars, both hot and cold. Is now the first item on the 
diplopiajic agenda, we need to set out some guideposts for our 
d*plcftnacy itself. For despite Jhe essential militmy and economic 
aspects o f our foreign policy, diplomacy remains at the core of the 
conduct of foreign relations. Its usages and practices are still the 
ways in which difficulties and tensions among nations are tesolved, 
short of war. 


Agenda for Diplomacy 

The United States lacks the advantage of the diplomatic tradition 
which has accumulated around the British Foreign Office. In any 
event, it 4 unlikely that 6ur f^ee-for-all democratic tradition would 
tolerate such extensive and autonomous activity by a professional 
elite. To a greater degree than in England, American diplomacy is 
in the public domain. 

Faced with that fact, a first requirement of our diplomacy — as of 
all our international efforts — must be a clear understanding of our 
objectives. These objectives must be feasible. Although they must 
endeavor to command the support of a sizable majority of Amer- 
icans, they must be more than an undigested compromise of our 
many diverse preconceptions and prejudgments. They must be 
grounded in a combination of intelligent leadership and democratic 
discussion. 

As Communist tactics become more flexible, we need all the 
more to re-examine and clarify our objectives in regard to world 
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Communism Obviously we do not like it, and we would prefer to 
see ft disappear Yet as we have seen, deliberately to set out to 
destroy it by force would call for Aggressive military measures which 
the vast mujbnty of Americans rightly reject 
Ultimately we must face up to the plain but vexing question on 
what basis are we prepared to live m peace with the Soviet Union 
and Communist China 9 

America has been coexisting with dictatorships throughout its 
history. Although C7urist Russia was a notorious autocrats it was 
often on friendly tcrrfis with the United State* Many of the South 
American nations that vote most enthusiastically with us m the 
United Nations aie dictatorships, as are seveial of our allies in- 
cluding Spam, Portugal, #I*hjiland, Formosa and South Korea 
I his suggests that it is not dictatorship as sjch which flirt itens 
us, much as wc may disapprove of it, but a totalitarianism which 
seeks to extend its control over its neighbors by overt aggression or 
subversion 

Communisf doctrine, as wc have seen, insists that the. strangle 
between the Communist and denioci itic'woilds is never-ending and 
that eventuallv it must end in the destruction oi one or the other 
On vauous Occasions Soviet leaders have maintained that the ‘ in 
evitable”’ collapse of the capitalistic wcfrld must eventually coinc 
through an armed struggle At othci times the \ hive tali 4 the more 
moderate view that since it is part of the inevitable process m ac- 
coidance with the law of * t ir» it will happen <n due time anyway, 
and there is no particular need to he|p history along 

If out strategic line against Ct mmunist military agncssion is 
firmly held ovei a period of yetrs if the two third* of the world 
which is not Communist is gradually drawn together in a bioad area 
of economic and political co operation, and if the rate and manner 
of progress is such as to discourse intern ii subversion, then a new 
generation of Communist leadeis nnv decide o avcommodite theory 
to facts They have done it bel ore 

In the meantime we can expect to wc many diplomatic variations 
among the themes of Communist foreign policy, m a world eager for 
detachment from nuclear Cold War politics In the new climate that 
surrounded the Geneva Conference these variations have already 
enabled the world to breathe more easily and relax from the im- 
mediate fear of war 
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What contribution can American diplomacy make to bring us 
closer to a more stable world if time demonstrates convincingly*that 
the Soviet is serious in its new attitude^? At a minimum we must 
systematically clarify in our own minds an acceptable basis for 
settlement, the calculated risks we can justifiably take, and the posi- 
tive responses we can responsibly make to test Soviet intentions and 
to produce, wheje possible, honest and mutual agreement. One thing 
at least is certain. A policy of unconditional surrender can be as 
costly to our efforts to ease the tensions of the Cold War as it was 
to our effort to end World War II. 

As American and Russian diplomacy enter an era of “competi- 
tive coexistence,” each will be competing -for the attention and 
sympathy of the great jury of the uncommitted world. That jury 
will be making constant assessments of our motives, based on the 
net impression made by our diplomatic behavior. 

If we are tempted to strike poses for domestic political con- 
sumption at the risk of alienating world opinion, let iis remember 
the sage v advice that the British statesman, Castlereagn, once gave 
to Lord Liverpool in the days of the Congress oi* Vienna: “Our 
business is not to collect trophies, but to bring back the world to 
peaceful habits.” 

If we are tempted to sound an arrogant note at international 
forums. Iqf us remember also that another British diplomat once 
pointed out in a different but relevant context that diplomacy con- 
sists of knowing clearly what you want, knowing what your opposite 
number wants, and then expressing what you want in terms of what 
he wants/ 

One of America’s essential diplomatic tasks has now become one 
of harmonizing our approach and our interpretations as far us pos- 
sible with those of other non-Communist nations. In recent years our 
record in this regard has not beer high. A fundamental concept of 
American diplomacy must be by advance consultation to associate 
all other non-Communist nations with our diplomatic efforts, how- 
ever informally. If the Soviet Union or Communist China then stands 
in the way, the rebuffs will not be isolated ones for us to suffer alone. 
Our failure to achieve mutually agreed-upon objectives then be- 
comes the associated failure of the entire free world. 

This in turn means that the objectives which we seek must be 
stated in terms which appear feasible and reasonable to a wide range 
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of objective peisons. They should not be presented in a manner 
obviously designed to embarrass the Soviet Union or Communist 
China, but in a manner de£igned*to make consent and compromise 
easier and tt> free the Communist leaders, where possible, from their 
own captivity in “double-lhink” psychology which so long has led 
them to talk as though peace and world Communist dominion were 
consistent objectives. Wc can help claiify Comrjumst policy by 
making *our own more explicit and broadly based. 

Our majorjproposals should be carefully discussed, not only with 
our allies, but to the rtiaximum possible extent with those key nations 
who are attempting to remain aloof from the present stiugglc. The 
process of negotiations can never be precisely forecast and much 
will depend on the abilities, personalities and sensitiveness of those 
who are responsible tor the development of policy ani for its 
implementation. 

* * * 

An essential objective ofWmcrican diplomacy during 
the nevf period of Soviet flexibility will be the maintenance iff our 
European .dliances under new Russian pressure. These alliances 
were built at great cost, and they are ‘worth maintaining at con- 
siderable further cost Consequently wc must pay particular atten- 
tion to the points of difference and irritation tfetween Ameiica and 
other nations of the North Atlantic basin. 

Examples from Europe which illy strafe the materials ^for Allied 
dissension upon which the Kremlin may hope to capitalize would 
surely include the following: 

1. Our NATO alius share a terribly exposed position in the age 
of thermonuclear weapons Their very geographical position dictates 
a prime objective of their diplonfccy. It is an objective which many 
of them feel America’s less exposed position has permitted us some- 
times to forget: the primary importance of relaxing tensions in world 
affairs. 

2. The foreign ministries of Europe, accustomed to the steady, 
undramatic methods of secret diplomacy and professionalism in the 
conduct of foreign policy, have been ready to icel over the unpre- 
dictable fluctuations of American policy, our devotion to slogans, 
and the unilateral release of documents like the Yalta papers. 

Aa 
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3. Such influences as McCarthyism and the crude application of 
the McCarran Act have dangerously distorted the America^ image 
in the press of many European as tall as r Asian capitals — so far that 
American popularity itself at times has seemed to be inversely de- 
pendent on such uncertainties as their fluctuating degrees of friendli- 
ness and animosity toward Mao’s China. 

4. Many Europeans and non-Cqmmunist Asians think that in re- 
cent years London, in contrast to Washington, has brought to the 
making of high policy a calm objectiv/ty and a willingness to face 
facts. More and more they have Ijeen looking to Britain for leader- 
ship, and Prime Minister Eden's international rescue work as Foreign 
Secretary during the crises over Indochin^ and EDC did nothing to 
diminish the reputation of British diplomacy .. Its quiet self-assurance 
has retained for the Foreign Office the mingled confidence and 
jealousy of most foreign observers. At Geneva in July, 1955, Presi- 
dent liisgnhower started to redress the balance. 

*5. ‘The Europeans incline to view the UN as a, forttm for com- 
promising conflicting interests, while we at times seem to view it 
exclusively as an instrument*^ oppose aggression. Itiese variations 
are obviously reflected in contrasting attitudes on the admission of 
Red China and other nations still seeking UN membership. 

These points of difference are suggestive of the tasks confronting 
American diplomacy in its effort to build positive structures of 
peace and progress Behind our strategic frontier. 

Domestic pressures in Western Europe will also increasingly tend 
to ohscurq, Allied politics 9s Soviet pressure relaxes. 

The Germans face an uncharted future once Adenauer leaves 
the chancellorship. Their perpetual political problem of energetic 
instability remains unsettled, and the dangerous question of a parti- 
tioned Germany in the heart of Europe cannot stay forever un- 
resolved. 

A mutually acceptable arrangement must also be struck, satis- 
factory to all NA’IO allies, which will allow increased capital in- 
vestments in the essential modernization of the French and Italian 
economies. For the citizens of these two countries in a period that 
suggests a change from Cold War to a Cold Peace, domestic eco- 
nomic problems may increasingly tend to displace the priorities of 
foreign policy. The critical housing problem in metropolitan France 
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will permit no further governmental indifference Redistribution of 
land ig southern Italy is a political problem tint demands vigorous 
attention without further delay 

Under ddmcstic pressures ot this sort and in the face of a diminish- 
ing Cold War threat, Amenta may expect dcmonstiations of Luro- 
pean uneasiness over the economic costs of defense C nties will s ly 
that while the resources of their country are s ipp^d in a seemingly 
endless* and less urgently needed military progr mi * the dangers of 
Communist lgd social discqptent at home will become more and 
mo«e ^enous 

To the extent that tne\ boldly advocate the economic tnd social 
reforms which in much* of I urope h ive been too long delayed, F uro 
pean governments will J>i\c a persu isive case M m\ astute obsasers 
believe that the one thing required to bung about the ultimate 
collapse of the Communist parties in Western L urope is a com- 
petent, genuine, left-of center effort to achieve a more reisonablc 
distribution spf the fruits of production 

American* diplomacy must anticipate these new mi >sures, and 
cushion them wheicvci possible bv cnct>uracin n the gi ulu tl rnlcgia- 
tion of* 1 urope, politically and econonucallv and bv issoiftating 
ourselves ifhagmativelv and constructively with thn intention 
whenever and howevet that seems ipfiropri ue I he hretdth and 
MMon of its Charter permits NAIO itself to reflect (lie shifting 
political pressures as the militaiy danger lessens 

F urope, America and Cplonialism 

No one would denY Furope the right to be preoccupied with her 
own problems Resolving them h >s almost as >re it a priority tor 
America as for 1 urope itself But it cannot be stressed too oilen 
that the world revolution is pressing in upon us all ind it affects 
European policies internally and externally just as it allects our 
own 

The revolution is reflected internally in all the manifold — and 
often unsatisfied — dem ends that the less privileged people of Lurope 
have themselves been making upon their governments since the war 

It is reflected externally m the complicated adjustment which 
Euiope's vested interest in the ou'Mde world has had to make, or 
has failed to make, m response to the decay of colonialism In the 
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context of our efforts to maintain the Grand Alliance, the European 
attitude on colonialism presents another problem of the first order 
for American diplomacy. 

We have already emphasized the relevance of the American 
Revolutionary tradition to our standing in the colonial world. Carlos 
Romulo stated the challenge bluntly: “America, child of revolution, 
seeing its revolutionary inheritance, handed on to Asia, cannot see it 
lost by default to Soviet Russia. 

'To get closer to the heart of Asia,” ,be continued, “America must 
use its own heart more. The peoples of Asia will respond with .under- 
standing and sympathy to the freedom-loving, the generous-hearted, 
the deeply humane America of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. On the other -hand nothing yrill more 
surely repel them than an America that carelessly allows its 
escutcheon to be blemished by the sms of its European allies.” 

Wq should not foigct, of course, that the leading colonial powers 
-♦ Fr&nee and Britain — have lathered, no less than America has, 
the revolution now sweeping the Southern continents. 

“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity” was the historic slogan of French 
Revolutionary origin, and so strongly has it been identified With the 
nation of its birth that men every where have known wltat Jefferson 
meant when he remarked, “Every man has two countries, his own 
and Franco.” 

At a time when French colonial policies often seem tragically 
inept and decadent, it is stiff pertinent to remind ourselves that 
France wqp once the central inspiration for world revolt. When for- 
eigners were invited to appear before the French Constituent As- 
senfbly, a Prussian named Anacharsis Cloots, introduced as the 
“Spokesman of the human race,” said passionately, “When I lift my 
eyes to a map of the world, it seems to me that all the other coun- 
tries have disappeared, and I sfce only France, regenerator of 
peoples.” 

If France seems to have neglected her heritage somewhere in the 
bankrupt colonialism of Indochina and North Africa, the French 
tradition can stiff be found today as an ironic inspiration on the 
revolutionary bookshelves of Saigon and Casablanca. And despite 
the discouraging aspects of French colonial policy, let us always re- 
member that racism is a blight of which Frenchmen have never been 
accused. 
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Less dramatic than the French Revolutionary .heritage, but far 
more steady, has been the gradual identification of English political 
practice too with the hopes *of the?new world revolution. 

If Americans are proud of their own model colonial revolt against 
England, they should remember that they were “never more English’* 
than whep they shook England’s soil from their feet, “angrily writing 
out their protect” so that all ttys world could se<^ — or when they 
raised (he old cry of Hampden, “No taxation without representa- 
tion,” and when they dumped the tea in Boston Harbor. 

Ariymg the achievements of British democracy is that unique 
aspect of current world affairs found in the freely expanding “Com- 
monwealth,” whose very t name was taken from Cromwell's earlier 
revolutionary chapter ja English history. This recent advance in 
Britisji political thinking has been reflected in the application of 
Britain’s democratic principles in her own “creative abdication” 
from South Asia, the Sudan and the Gold Coast. 

Enough hhs been said of the frequent tact and wisdom of postwar 
British policy to ma.ke it clear that the colonial issue is nonreducible 
to a simple question of a righteous revolt against an obstinate im- 
perial power. The transition from empire to commonwealth ft not 
only a policy of decent withdrawal when the time has come, but one 
of affirmative consultation and co-operafion. 

Nowhere is this better illustrated than in the attention«the British 
Foreign Office gives to the views of the South Asian members of the 
Commonwealth, and in the splendid joint economic effort of the 
Colombo Plan. We should recognise of 'course that this situation 
involves an adjustment to a new status for the colonial power, just 
as it does for the ex-colony. 

Nevertheless the pace for the colonial liquidation, which inevitably 
lies ahead, will not be set in Europe. We have seen that the whole 
might of France, supported lavishly by American assistance, was 
insufficient to maintain its postwar grip on Indochina, that the 
Netherlands found her struggle to hold the rich East Indies a losing 
proposition, and that Britain avoided a series of bloody civil wars 
only by the dignity and skill with which she extricated herself f?om 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma. 

The remaining colonial areas pose a challenge to American policy 
makers which must be met but which has not yet been met. To 
visiting Americans, accustomed at home during political campaigns 
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to hear about the ‘liberation” of satellite peoples, the African some- 
tunes asks bitterly, “Why not begin with me?” 

In Asia, too, I have heard men* say: '“If you Americans seek to 
liberate the nations dominated by Russia, the result may be war. 
But there are twice as many people waiting to be liberated from the 
Colonial domination of your NATO allies. Here there would be no 
risk of war,” th* refrain continued, “and your influence might well 
be decisi\e. Can it be that the dark -si inned Africans have lesi appeal 
to >our liberating conscience than the jvhite-skinned Roles?” 

On the issue of colonialism, jt is doubtful whether ev$n the 
dramatic lesson of Indochina has been seriously absorbed. Testifying 
before the Senate Foreign Relations committee in May, 1955, 1 said 
that our good faith would not be accepted in Africa and ^sia until 
we took a clear position on the subject of colonialism. 

There were nods of general agreement, but one Senator spoke up 
to sajj: ‘^Yes, but isn’t this really an academic question? Europe is 
determined to hang on to her colonies and our owa security system 
is bound to Europe and NA1 0. If we take an independent position 
in opposition to colonialism, ‘'our whole military security system will 
fall ajiart.” 

This suggests that unity on all questions has becomfc an end in 
itself, and that wo must willy-nilly accept the views of our colony- 
controllingtallies even though this involves the abandonment of our 
principles on an issue where compromise, however well intended, 
has already cost the free world dearly. 

If this vj'ere really requiVcd qf us. the prospects for the future of 
Western civilization would be grim indeed. In the coming years the 
Soviet Union and Communist China would win the leadership of the 
City of the Poor by default. Toynbee's warning about the lethal 
effect on a civilization of tht unresolved issue of Class would take 
on a dramatic significance. 

But this also assumes something which no thoughtful American 
who understands and respects Europe’s past achievements and po- 
tential power can readily accept: that neither Frenchmen nor Euro- 
peans in general are capable of reading the dear lessons of recent 
history. 

One of the prindpal tasks of American diplomacy in the coming 
years is tactfully, reasonably, intelligently and understanding^ to 
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ease the adjustment which clearly must he made by the colomal 
powers Paradoxically, it is this very adjustment on which the tuture 
greatness of Lurope itself Hb largely depends 

Many Europeans speak nostalgically ot their past assume that 
the present may be tolerable, but seem convinced that the future will 
be impossible v Yel it seems clear that I uropc shoul i h ivc t*v ry 
reason, undei certain uicumstanc.es, to lock toiw <rd to the future 
with responsible new hope 1 hose circumst inces matr lanjch depend 
Upon the direction of events, in Africa, the next continent of revolu- 
tion 

For instance, Belgium in her own right is a small power with eight 
million dynamic, competent people But Belgium m p trtncrship with 
the Congo, an area hajj the si/c of the United States and for all we 
know with half of our resources, inav eventually emerge s i major 
power 

Here, however, is the vital point Unless Belgium eventually goes 
into partnering with Ihc twelve million Afnc ins of the t ong« tins 
role will be ’denied her It will not Slw tvs be enough to see that the 
Africans arc well led, well clothed, welt paid and well circd for 
Sooner or later thev will demand the dignity that goes with "equal 
political njiits, and those demands must be met 

Many thoughtful Belgians understand this On June 22, 195S, at 
the UN conlcrencc at San 1 ranuseo, Paul-Henn Spaa! , Ijclcian For- 
eign Minister, said, 1 This conference has luHv convinced me that* 
the complete equalitv ot all races with all of its natural consequences 
has become a reality Any contemporary st desman who rduscs to 
admit this will make many mistakes " 

Africa olleis Trance a similar opportunity for an expanding 
creative partnership with the 2S million people and the rich rcvouices 
of French West Africa, Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria 

Surely it cannot be bevond the resources ot f uiopean and Amer- 
ican imagination to develop proci ims of ution which take account 
of the complexities of the different colonial situitions and yet 
represent an unmistakable commitment to early self-rule We 
achieved this m the Philippines, and the British have done likewise 
m South Asia, and now in the Sudan and West Africa If solutions 
of comparable guodwill and rcstiainl cannot be developed else- 
where in the colonial world, onlv one thing is certain instead of 
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the promise of India, Burma, Ceylon and the Philippines the Atlan- 
tic nations will eventually be faced with a worldwide catastrophe far 
more devastating in its implicatioils thaft that of Indochina. 

* * * 


TV 

X HIE fact that our position occasionally differs from 
that of our Atlantic allies should be ijiutually understandable. We 
should not hesitate to disagree with them when after sober considera- 
tion wc are confident that they are out of stop with the realities of 
today's world. Our apparent readiness to accept their position in the 
past, however reluctant it may have been,' Ijgs hurt us grievously in 
Asia, Africa and elsewhere. 

What we Americans must do is emphatically and meaningfully to 
change our public image as seen by colonial peoples. We must seize 
the recurring opportunities to re-establish oui antic, olonial hciitage. 
Our diplomatic behavior must demonstrate as tangibly as possible 
that we are honestly and seriously committed to the ^proposition on 
which our nation was created —that all people deserve democratic 
self-government as soon as they are reasonably qualified for it 

The policies we adopt shhuld at the same time be totally respon- 
sible, tactful and in line with the realities of the conditions which 
exist in both Ainca aiid Europe today. 1 would suggest that the pat- 
tern of our policies for Africa, the remaining colonial continent, 
should contain at least the* following points: 

1 . Let us start with the fact that we do not control Africa, that 
we have no desire to conttol it and that there is a strict limit to what 
wfe can do there. 

2. Without pompously lecturing our European friends on their 
colonial manners, or making a demagogic play for the applause of 
the African gallery, let us privately and publicly place our influence 
behind every orderly and responsible proposal that moves toward 
freedom. 

3. For better or for worse, Africans themselves over the long 
haul will decide the pace toward self-government. However, if Amer- 
ica convinces the Africans that we honestly favor their independence 
as rapidly as they can manage it, we shall be in a position to help 
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moderate the demands of tho-e Africans who demand more au- 
thority thin they are jet qualified to use 
• 4 If the Gold Coast, Nigeria find the Sudan, like India, Pakistan, 
the Philippines and Burma develop as free nations in an oideilv 
democratic way those who arc honestly convinced that the Ahican 
cannot govern himself in the foicscublc iuturc will he loiced to 
modifv their views Everything that \mcrica tan glo to help assuie 
the sucVess of these new, cnieiging Ircc West Atiu5aii goumnicnts 
will serve ttyf •> constructive, end I hi- requires not only economic 
assistance from our' government, but imaginative, tutful help from 
our private agencies, including foundaMons and churches 

5 For the same icason we should generously is-ist tho-c \fncan 
nations which are alrc«jul> frei.--Egvpt, Iibva, Fthiopia and Iibena 
Their progress will help determine the pace ioi othcis 

6 Btfore iprcemg to support an\ uonomic program in Africa 
we should scrutinize it cart lulls to set that it off*rs ful 1 opportunity 
to people eft ill rtus* If wc identity ourselves tven mdircctfy w*th 
Imgciino 1 utopc in colonial supremacy in Africa, or witty racism m 
South Alnca, our cirorts will be stlf-deleatmg 

7 We should give Atnca a far higher piionly in State 1 Apart- 
ment attention Today we have only a handful of diplomat'*, missions 
in Africa Although l was impicssed lh 1955 with the ability and 
earnestness of the personnel, most of them are overworked and 
responsible for areas wdl beyond their phvsiCal capacities 

8 State Department ind Lmtcd States Inhumation Agencv 
people should be mstiuctcd that thg piuhaiy purpose otythui work 
is to develop clo.b understanding and woikin» relation lup c with 
the Afnc tns and not 'imply with the small I uroputn ruling group at 
tlie top Our information effort in Afrua should be stepped up ma- 
terially and coneentrated on ic 'thing the Africans 

9 In the Lnited States itself (hue are now sixteen million Amer 
leans of African descent In both piivatc wd ofhcial < ap icities, we 
could have no better ambassador to Africa then these sons of 
America who are also grcat-grcat-grindsons of Alnca. as visiting 
lecturers, teachers government employees and missionaries 

10 African studies should be given a much higher pnority in 
American universities 

11 An Afncan charter calling for the steady development of 
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political rights, first local, then regional, then national, should be 
encouraged with a timetable to suggest the pace oi progress toward 
independence. When such a timetable 'was proposed in January, 
1955, by a subcommittee of the United Nations Trusteeship Council 
that included an American member, the opposition from British, 
Belgian, Portuguese and French was prompt and outspoken. 

This, however, is a situation which during the ensuing years we 
must have the 'tourage to face. Within practical limits we* should 
support the United Nations as an instrument for organizing, cor- 
relating and encouraging the growth in African progress toward 
ultimate freedom. 

Implicit in our whole discussion of an African policy is the point 
that American diplomacy must now recogiyze that the sources of 
potential power in Africa lie with the Africans, not with their Eu- 
ropean rulers. In the long run the strategic peoples of this great 
continent will determine who shall have access to their stiategic 
iUftak*. Ihe same point bears emphasis throughout our- total diplo- 
matic effort. 

t 

The Poles of Power 

In Europe we have long known that the key centei. of people 
and industry were of primary value in orienting our own policy. We 
have waite<j| and worked patiently until a European defense system 
’ embracing both France and West Germany could be achieved. We 
have seen that this same lesson must soon be applied in the totally 
different context of Africa.*- 

In Asia* we can no longer ignore the primary importance of this 
same basic principle. Although all of non-Communist Asia must be 
defended if need be and encouraged in its democratic development, 
the true poles oi potential non-Communist power are India and 
Japan. Between them they have 455 million people. 20 per cent of 
the world's population. This is the only effective Asian manpower 
counterbalance to China’s 582 million. 

With 75 per cent of Asia’s industrial output, millions ol skilled 
and potentially skilled workers, and, in the case of India, ample 
natural resources, Japan and India constitute the only effective Asian 
industrial counterbalance to China. With her long religious and cul- 
tural heritage, dynamically brought to life in recent years by Gandhi, 
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Indja is by far*the most significant Asian spiritual and ideological 
counterbalance to China. 

These factors should entourage us to increase our efforts to find 
common ground between ourselves and strategically placed India 
and Japan. While living up fully to our other commitments in Asia, 
we must .develop a special priority approach to these two key na- 
tions without which a free, stabje Asia is impossible. 

This ‘involves a shift in the emphasis of the policies which we 
have followed since Chiang. Kai-shek was driven from the Chinese 
mainland. Our primary Asian military strategy has been based on 
Formosa, South Korea, the Philippines, Thailand and Pakistan, 
whose combined total 1 population is ( only 12 per cent of Asia. We 
have often treated th« independent policies of India, Burma and 
Indopesia with aloofness, if not resentment. At times there has been 
evidence of a similar coolness toward Japan. 

In the Philippines a reform-minded, popular democratic govern- 
ment is moving steadily forward, # and in Pakistan a government 
headed by men of democratic goodwill is trying earnestly jo broaden 
its political base. But in general our tfest of any regime’s qualifica- 
tions f&r American support has been its willingness to opposeT^om- 
munism, afid to acept our leadership. Its following, stability and 
political methods have received secondary consideration, if and when 
they have been considered at all. 

In Asia the row of little flags, pinned on our* military maps to indi- 
cate the ring of countries that have signed military agreements with 
us, make an impressive facade. Bu^ howTong can any of these gov- 
ernments survive under fire unless it faces the challenge of revolu- 
tionary Asia and puts its own house in order? 

India, as we have seen, is striving to meet her staggering problems 
through a complete revolution achieved through techniques of demo- 
cratic leadership, persuasion, compromise and planning. This effort 
has won the admiration of most Americans who have seen it, and 
so far compares favorably in results with that of India’s unspoken 
and yet clearly evident rival, Communist China. 

Yet the remaining political and economic problems, already dis- 
cussed in a previous chapter, are formidable. On the success or 
failure of India in meeting these problems may ultimately depend 
the stability of all of South Asia and the Middle East. 
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Anyone who studies the map, people and resources of Asia must 
agree that it is dangerously immature to brush India aside, fallow 
in our frustrations over the speeches of 'Nehru, denounce India as 
neutralist, and let it go at that. Even if our professional “realists'’ 
discount India’s surge of democratic faith and her emphasis on ideas 
and principles borrowed from us, even if they put the entire proposi- 
tion on the basis,of statistical geopolitics in its most limited sense — 
do they think for one minute that much of free Asia could'survive 
without a free India? 

Because of the pressure of internal problems or for othejr rea- 
sons, Cliina may gudually modify her approach to world affairs. If 
so India may play a part in hastening this" modification. In the 
meantime let us keep our own blood prcs>u r e under control when 
Nehru expounds his own modern version of Washington's farewell 
warning to avoid a “permanent alliance” with imperialist powers. 

Our, interests, too, would be promoted if India comes to realize 
her oVn responsibility in bringipg security to the two crucial areas 
adjacent tv her — the Middle Fast and Southeast Asia — as we helped 
bring security to South America 130 years ago Ihtough the Monroe 
Doct/me. We should never lose sight of the fact that our true inter- 
est is not to bind the nations of Asia blindly to our leadership, but 
to meourage them in their own way to create the kind of indigenous 
growth and dynamic strength which will discourage Communist 
designs cither by overt aggression or by subversion. 

It world Communism continues to be as aggressive in the next 
decade as it vas from 1945 to, 1955, India. Burma and Indonesia 
will eventualb 1 awake to the danger, and agree to take their stand in 
clear-cut opposition 11. as seems more likely, the 19*5 Soviet thaw 
continues, the lestol our diplomacy will become lar more formidable. 

In Japan our diplomacy will be tested against somcwh.it different 
standards. Heie we have militaiy agreements in which we place great 
faith. Wc have air bases on Japanese soil which in 1955 were still pro- 
tected bv American infantry. Japan was our essential arsenal and 
staging base during the Korean War. 

But policy makers who believe that we can count on Japan to 
follow American policy willj-nilly in the next decade indulge in a 
particularly dangerous kind of wishful thinking. Our bases there were 
given to the victor by Ihe vanquished. The pressure was tactful and 
in the interest of Japan's defense, but it was ioreign pressure lust the 
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same, and so recognized by most Japanese. Like India, Japan has 
a strong hankering for a neutralist withdrawal from threats *of 
nuclear conflict. 

“The Japanese,” General MacArthur once said, “are realists, and 
they are the only ones who know by dreadful experience the fearful 
effect of pi ass annihilation. They realize in their limited geographical 
area, caught up as a sort of no ipan’s land between two great ideol- 
ogies, that to engage in another war, whether on the winning or the 
losing side, would spell the probable doom of their race.” 

Uifjjler such circutnstances it is not surprising that neutralism in 
Japan has increased. It will increase even more, unless Japan can 
develop more confldence^than she now has in our ability to under- 
stand the forces that shape Asia. 

In t emphasizing the paramount importance of India and Japan, I 
do not mean to imply that we can take other free Asian nations for 
granted. The Philippines, Burma, Indonesia, Pakistan, CeyJotj, For- 
mosa and Sbutb Korea all obviously have their own important roles 
in affecting America’s Asian policy. 

If a resurgent democratic government should develop in For- 
mosa, this island could have a particularly constructive role tc/play. 
Already on*the basis of literacy, land reforms and village electrifica- 
tion, Formosa has one of the highest living standards in Asia. For 
this reason alone it is almost certain that in a free plebiscite Formosa 
would refuse to join the impoverished mainlahd. 

If a fair measure of political freedom if introduced, and the seven 
million native Formosans are given # a fin&l say in their ojra destiny, 
a dynamic and constructive society may gradually emerge out of 
the present maze of confusion and bitterness. It is defeatist to say that 
Formosa must either reconquer the mainland or fall apart and 
come under Communist domination. There is a third possibility — a 
free developing nation which eventually could become a symbol of 
democracy in the Far East, and an inspiration to milli ons of Chinese 
on the mainland and elsewhere. 

However, American policy makers can never afford to forget that 
the strategic keys to the future of free Asia are India and Japan, 
the first so largely by-passed by irritated Americans, the second de- 
feated, uncertain and increasingly unpredictable. Unless these two 
nations maintain both their independence and their progress, his- 
torians may someday describe what we now call ‘Tree Asia” as no 
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more than a brief and passing phase in the upheaval that swept over 
aH of Asia following World War II. 

The Image of America Abroad 

In an era when people and ideas are on the move, American 
diplomacy must absorb the fact now that the personal dimension of 
foreign affairs ^ also coming increasingly into focus. A growing 
aspect of our tdtal diplomatic effort unquestionably is the official and 
unofficial impression foreigners receive of American attitudes, life 
and talk. Every year thousands of unofficial American ambassadors 
go abroad on pleasure, business and education, bach makes an im- 
pression. ' 

The total impact ot these personal impressions goes far to lill in 
the image of us seen and accepted by others. In comparison to the 
cumulative effect of these multiplied personal impressions, our offi- 
cial American iiifoimation effort takes second place. 

<Tho accepted cartoon of arrogant, money-w orshiping Americans, 
drinking their way around the world and making enemies as they go, 
is grossly unfair. In India l discovered that the aieas 4* here most 
Americans were stationed during the war arc the scry aieas wherp 
Americans todays aie best liked and understood Nevertheless the 
lasting damage which a srtall conspicuous niinouty of American 
visitors cap cause to the reputation of their country should not be 
casually dismissed B6th officially and unofficially, wc must do all we 
can to correct it. 

On the official level our government missions could be strength- 
ened in many ways. Obviously Americans with protruding racial 
prejudices should not be sent abroad on government missions. Yet 
I have met more than one American official in Asia and Africa who 
at times has talked and acted not unlike the racist American stereo- 
type regularly found in Russian propaganda. 

The United States Information Service and its successor the 
United States Information Agency have done their best tinder diffi- 
cult circumstances. They have attracted many capable, sometimes 
extraordinary, people who have devoted their time and talent with 
great dedication. But the necessity of pleasing the often unsym- 
pathetic and sometimes grossly misinformed Congressional audience 
on Capitol Hill is not always consistent with the effective usd of our 
money abroad. 
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For this very* reason it may be fair to say that the distorted pic- 
ture qf American life which has developed in many parts of the 
world has to some extent Men citated by ourselves. In our effort to 
create an image of a powerful, strong, prosperous and rich America, 
we have created envy and the spiteful, but human, hope that we 
may stub our mighty toe. 

We .have as yet found no satisfactory solution Jot the dilemma 
tliat grcAvs out of the stream of sadistic and tawdry moving pictures 
and comic books which helftto create a jaundiced, unrepresentative 
pictuit of America Ibroad. Opposed to government censorship on 
principle, we have hoped that sooner or later the film and publish- 
ing industries might set up their own effective self-policing. So far 
they have not done so. 

Of course, in the long run the image wc project abroad will never 
be better or more appealing than we are ourselves. Underlying the 
official and unofficial impressions we create are always thc^qalities 
we embody hs a pcopfe, qualities nurtured and dcveloned so l.frpuly 
by our educational t system. 

Yet today American education is probafily our single most im- 
portant* domestic problem. No one pretends that our present sfstem 
is adequate an either the quality or quantity of results. Not only are 
we vexed with the varying problems of juvenile delinquency, under- 
payment of teachers, and curriculums that often miss the heart of 
contemporary world problems, but we are Wasting the talents of 
gifted American youth. F.ach year 200,000 superior high school 
graduates do not enter college, and # an eQual number aftjr entering 
are unable to remain for financial reasons. 

If these 400.000 promising young men and women each year 
were given the advantages of higher education, the result would be 
far more than to keep pace with Soviet technological competition, 
important as that is. For a sizable number of its citizens, America 
would he broadening the appreciation, outlooks and capacities re- 
quired for dealing with the new dimensions of world affairs. A major 
expansion of educational facilities, improved curriculums and the 
adoption of more democratic policies for the admission of able youths 
to colleges are items that demand immediate priority ahead of the 
tidal wave ol increased college applicant expected in 1956-60. 

Related to the educational problem is a highly controversial aspect 
of the image wc project to the world which should be brought into 
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the open light of public discussion. In the world-wide contest of ideas 
between Communism and democracy, it is unfortunate that ^ we in 
America should be the most vulnerable target for Communist propa- 
ganda. One reason is that our spokesmen stick too stubbornly to 
outmoded terms of reference. 

When we talk in terms reminiscent of a nonexistent nineteentn 
century free enterprise system that has little resemblance to the 
existing, pragmhtic American economic approach, we feed the Com- 
munist propaganda mills which are constantly striving to stir up 
prejudice agaiast a stereotype of capitalist imperialism. Much of our 
talk, designed by American politicians to coincide with an obsolete 
American economic folklore, fills in our imdge abroad exactly the 
way Moscow wants it filled. ' ' , 

This is a paradox. In this sense our economic terminology is often 
militantly doctrinaire and unappealing in the world ideological 
straggly Yet as we have seen our national American economic 
practice has successfully sought a synthesis of economic justice 
which ha’j prevented the growtH of extremist Marxist movements in 
our society. While American businessmen sometimes tijlk in terms 
recognized everywhere else in the world as the language of an eco- 
nomic ideal which never existed even in the world of Adam Smith, 
they still sign long-term contracts with labor unions, complete with 
escalator clauses geared to the cost of living index, and they agree 
to approximations of the guaranteed annual wage. 

Yet thioughout the world people have come to know our ter- 
minology better than they know^our practical justice. When, as in the 
case of TV A, they think they have found something magnificent to 
admire in American practice, the) arc shocked when they hear our 
leading spokesmen decry it as creeping socialism. 

Such political lip service to imaginar> bogies docs us a lot of ham, 
abroad. We can no longer afford* the unbridled overstatements to 
which our political life has become accustomed. Let our political 
leaders instead leain 10 talk in forthright terms that reflect their 
justifiable pride in what both political parties have actually accom- 
plished, and then all of us will have a better right to lament when 
we are not listened to. 

A rc-examinatinn of our official information program convinces 
me that we have been far too preoccupied with the negative con- 
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cepts of anli-Communism. By now everyone knows that we are op- 
posed to the Communists. People are waiting to hear more about 
opr positive views on the g^eat i^ues of our age. 

Although many of our libraries abroad are effective, they could 
become more so if they would deliberately strive to become centers 
ot positive studies of freedom in all its implications. By making 
available la wide and basic selection of foreign as well as American 
writings, on all aspects of political and economic*democracy, our 
libraries would vastly broaden their influence. 

If. we built our America!! information service around the four 
revolutionary principles which so largely motivate the people of the 
Middle World and which have emerged so repeatedly in this book — 
national independence, human dignity, economic advancement and 
peace — the effect woulfl be heartening. People around the world are 
not so much interested in the glitter of America, but in how we 
have struggled persistentl) generation after generation to improve 
our democratic society, so that it may offer increasing opportunities 
to everyone* how our problems ar» related to their problems, and 
how our successes and our failures, too, are«relevant to thfcir own. 

Let jne suggest with the greatest emphasis that an effective infor- 
mation program is in no way related to selling laundry soap. Over- 
stated, glib appeals not only fail in the long run, but they degrade us 
in the process. 

When through ineptness or under pressure from thoughtless Coiu 
pressmen, we indulge in emptv claims or half truths, our own system 
of democratic discussion promptly exposes our exaggerations. The 
result is to convince uncommitted people — not all of wltom by any 
means live m Asia. Africa and South America — that there is nothing 
to choose between the slanted appeals of Moscow and Washington, 
that neither is to be trusted. 

Psychological warfare is a cynical phrase borrowed from Goebbels 
and Stalin. If we insist on employing it to describe our activities, we 
will continue to lose the respect of millions of people throughout the 
world who were brought up to believe that America is more than a 
clever gimmick or a cynical maneuver. 

Our information should be honest, positive, and accurate. Dis- 
honesty even in a good cause is still dishonesty, and it inevitably 
depreciates those who deal in it. 

Bb 
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The information program of a totalitarian government enjoy s the 
tactical advantaged operating without demociatic ciiIicmp at home 
to show up its false claims It thqvcs on the assumption that what 
people think arc the facts is often just at important as what the facts 
really arc In many parts of the world the success ol the Soviet peace 
campaign, symbolized so beguihngly by the Picasso peace doves, has 
been an immcasuiablc instance of this piohlem I hrough much of 
the world it ha> 'been the popular impression during the lav scvual 
years th it the Soviet Union, not the Uiated Stales has been mo>t 
insistent on halting the arms race No impression could hc»-motc 
damaging to America's imipe abfoad 

Disarmament: Pretense or Promise? 

Since 1947 when the Sov.it tlueat of agression md snbversion 
became lull) evident to us most Amcticans have a* .anted tfat its 
nature and dimensions were equally evident to others This has led 
us ser n'.slv to nndcirate the ctfeitivinrss ol Pussmo pn»paetnda on 
peace and disaimament 

Despite our own un ettunfv about Moscow s motives. Rmsnr 
pretensions tow ird pe ice enii disarmament ate now widcT, accepted, 
throughout the non Communist world, among our alius as well as 
among the ncutials, a majujitv of people have < lung stubkuplv to 
the belief that peace between the United States md the Soviet l moil 
as possible/* It is unloitunate th it remarks hi some American mili- 
taiv and political leaders have been widely eonsuletcd by people 
abroad to he inconsistent with peueful obiectne* By his sinceie 
and eamc statements at Cicru /a President L lsenliowcr helned to 
rcstoie confidence in Ainei tea’s peaceful puiposes 

Abroad the widespread conviction that pc*ace is possible has 
developed from a (omplex of mani pressuies and emotions including 
the fear of nudem dost motion, grim memor.es o) two woild wars 
and foreign occupations, and mans deep inherent despe lor peace 
and goodwill It was nourished dramatirallv by the shift in Soviet 
attitudes thjt came into foice m 1955 

In South Asia Atnca, and even in the United Kingdom m the 
winter of 195S, 1 discoveied that America's early imaginative pro- 
posals for atomic energy control and disarmament .ue either un- 
known oi forgotten f his constitutes a majoi failure of our informa- 
tion efforts since the war 
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. It, & all the mbre difficult to explain because our case is an excel- 
lent one. Relying on the good faith of our wartime Russian ally, 
the United States promptly 3emof5ilizcd its armed forces after World 
War II. Less than a year after the discovery of the atomic bomb, 
we proposed that the United Nations develop an effective plan for 
the international control of atomic energy. 

.The' same year, Bernard Baruch, United States, delegate to the 
UN, presented our constructive and courageous plan for atomic 
energy, control and development. With minor modifications this plan 
received the overwhelming endorsement of the General Assembly 
in 1948. Jn accepting it the Assembly expressly recognized that in 
the field of atomic energy control, as, in the field of armament gen- 
erally, paper promises <to desist from manufacturing weapons were 
insufficient. The very heart of the problem lay in international in- 
spection by UN teams to assure the world that promises once made 
were being kept. 

In the following months the Sovi^J. Union repeatedly stalled firog- 
ress in both the UN Atomic Energy Commission and the JJN (Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments. Vhcvc proposals for general 
disarmament were being discussed. In the first commission the 
Soviet Unidh bluntly rejected the control features of the atomic 
energy plan. In the second it rejected* with ctjual vehemence the 
proposals for a system of disclosure and verification of armaments 
generally. 

In 1951 in an effort to end the deadlock, the United States joined 
with Britain and France in proposing a fresh approach tp disarma- 
ment through a new commission which would consider both nuclear 
and conventional weapons. This commission was established by 
vote of the General Assembly. 

In April, 1952, the American member proposed that the United 
Nations accept as its goal Franklin Roosevelt’s interpretation of his 
phrase “freedom from fear” to include “a world-wide reduction of 
armaments to such a point and in such a thorough fashion that no 
nation will be in a position to commit an act of physical aggression 
against any nation — anywhere in the world.” 

The American member proposed a series of “essential principles” 
which called for a step-by-step program of disarmament covering 
all categories of weapons including the atomic bomb. He warned 
against a “haggling process” and said that nations “must come to 
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rely for their strength, not on the number of battalions or weapons 
they have ready to unleash on a moment’s notice, but on the health, 
happiness, and economic strength of their people.” 

A month later the American, French and British delegates spelled 
out their proposal for numerical ceilings on armed forces — a total 
of 1 million to 1.5 million each for Russia, China and the United 
States; 650,00Q*each for France and the United Kingdom, and be- 
tween 150,000 and 200,000 each for all other countries. All of 
these proposals were first ridiculed and then rejected. ' 

In the fall of 1954 the Soviet, Union began to modify its posi- 
tion. In the political thaw which occurred ip the following spring, 
Moscow suddenly seemed to. concede some of the very positions 
which had long been advocated by the Atlantic nations apd which 
Soviet spokesmen had repeatedly denounced. Much of the language 
in the 1955 Soviet proposal was lacking in precision; there were 
many, possible escape clauses. Nevertheless „the Soviet Union ap- 
peared willing to accept the cej lings on armed forces suggested by 
the Western Allies, a njodified proposal for disarmament by stages, 
some kind of single control organ, and inspection at lffiast of port 
and airfield facilities. < 

With this unbending of Soviet rigidity, it is more important than 
ever that the story of American efforts toward disarmament be 
.reiterated effectively abroad. If, as many suspect, a real change in 
the Kremlin’s attitude toward the ptoblem has taken place, we must 
be prepared for serious discussion. The creation of the cabinet post 
of special {.assistant to the President on disarmament matters can 
be of invaluable aid in channeling, analyzing and dramatizing all 
aspects of the disarmament question. 

For the first time in the long history of disarmament talk, there is 
a possibility that the leading armed powers may be able to agree on 
the initial steps in dismantling the elaborate structure of weapons of 
war. Hitherto, faced with an intransigent and inflexible Soviet policy 
on disarmament, the United States has been able to avoid the prac- 
tical, political difficulties which a forthright attempt to disarm would 
involve. We have been serious in our disarmament proposals, but 
because of Russian intransigence we have not had to face the prob- 
lems which the acceptance of these proposals might entail. 

Now for the first time we must face those problems, and they re- 
volve around four key questions going once more to the very root 
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of out attitudes bn the whole disarmament question: Is disarmament 
still lenity in our interest? Would nuclear disarmament make us more 
safe or less, safe than we are nowr, i.e., is it possible to work out a 
practical system of control? If the answer to these questions is 
affirmative, would such an agreement he politically feasible? Finally, 
what would be the consequences if we should fail to accept an ap- 
parent!}’ honest and workable proposal by the Soviet Union if it 
should be offered? 

Thq very fact that, we must ask ourselves whether disarmament is 
still inour national interest suggests that we have successfully become 
accustomed to living under total crisis for an extended period of 
time. So widely has the option been accepted that the only basis for 
peace is 3 kind of balanced terror that wc almost seem to forget how 
inconsistent “peace" and “terror” once seemed, and how utterly 
precarious our situation remains. 

If peace is dependent on terror, we still are constantly at t*tp jnercy 
of terror and face risks of an order Jar more terrifying than prdVicUs 
generations ever faced. Since the war the qjtimate decisions cpi the 
lives of millions of people have rested with a handful of world leaders. 
As nuclear military capacity becomes available to a widening group 
of rations, fhe dangers will even increase. 

Any program of disarmament which could reduce these risks is 
not only emphatically in our national interest, hut so important as 
to rate the constant and unremitting attention on the highest levels 
of government and the thoughtful concern of every citizen. 

Hitherto all disarmament negotiations *have stuck on tjie issue of 
enforcement. Have the prospects really improved for a practicable 
system of armament control? We may have to face the fa( t that no 
one in the near future is likely to produce a disarmament plan w’hich 
is 100 per cent safe. Technical complexities themselves are numer- 
ous, and at least in the early stages, access to information essential 
to complete enforcement would require an overnight departure in 
long-standing political practices of some of the governments involved. 

We may find that our first practical objective may have to be 
limited to an effective warning system designed to disclose any 
aggiessive military buildup in advance and to prevent the kind of 
massive surprise attack which could be decisive in the first assault. 

If mutual confidence grows as such a disclosure system begins to 
operate, the way will be eased for further steps. Quantitative con- 
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trols over conventional armament-* mieht follow linked to a i Ruc- 
tion m nuclear strength It is obvious that appro ichcs to both puclear 
and conventional disarmament must proceed simultaneously 
Conceivably we could move through live or ten \ears ot experi- 
ence with gradual stages ot disarm iment I he imperfections of initial 
agreements could mer«e into the improved enforcement ot subse- 
quent ones IZxjvjricnce itscll may prove to be essential to the build- 
ing ot the goodwill necessary to continue the process In any event 
hopeful experimentation would be preferable to the cmprcdic tabic 
terror of the present * . 

What about the political feasibilitv ol '-taitini* and ron'imiing the 
disarmament process 9 Would even the injtial an* cement be polit- 
ically practicable’ Weald 'he, in treity lorrv win t two thuds vote 
in the l nited Slates Senate 9 Wc uld we trust an intern Pi in il inspec- 
tion agency, containing a Russian msp* ctor at Oik RuW or it «ny 
other 4 sp>l U vished to check 9 

•life athrm itrve u ution on the pul oi mo^t Amenc «ns to Presi- 
dent } pefhowci pronos Is to the RusMins it fwnexa dime for 
the exchm i ol bhieirnts W nulit irv c 4 iMiJpii nS ufM ic r the 
aerial mspecKm n\ e *c h other's vkftmp 1 lcditu >> su<» di u publu 
opinion nny W w 11. n ' to rt«vrH nch t n po iU foo^a*l 

In opposition to disauuiniii'l . r* nuntv vdl b* the honest 
doubter ai*d tho%e who li tlv opnosc in\ limit ition on our atomic 
wt ii on* Ihe.r* i* in thcr fauot not entirely obicetiv md yet 
heivdv imohed *ht toimidihic one that mu h >1 «>ur national 
economy i^ now tied to our s *0*billion det'm-iO hu hut iU\ oils of 
hundreds ot fhousinJs ol people uc < r t ir\* lo pitdi'Mim hi de 
feme Sliould i mipr reduction in atm expenduuu Income pos 
siblc iher^ is w iruly any 1 u°c romnrmiiy in Ament i which vould 
not feci the economic etteeb of tin ch ip<*c 

Jhc transit ion to a mjchully diMimcd economy woild be cldfi 
cult, and up Mint u* md sympathetic leidtnhip bv both business 
and oovomnunt would be essential in smoothing the uljiMrr'm 
Unless the lmnun^c ‘iim* now illotied t<» w u could b t H ctively 
transferred to productive, peacetime spending the politic d impact 
would be greit ^ct no n ition which so despcuatelv needs new 
schools, new roids and new heilth pnvnni* as Aimnia should 
quail before the e< onorric elTccts o f disarmament 

hven without these possible obstacles, disarm iment is a complt- 
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cated subject and it would be toolisb to be more than cautiously 
optifnistic about it Ncvutlielcss wt have reached i point vvheie the 
age-old assumption th it disarmagicnt is utopian has become an un- 
acceptable counsel of desp ur In the face of the decisive m wne^s of 
our problems, people everywhere are demanding ol their leadeis 
nothing less thin unpai.iHcled effort to erd war 

The major undei lying basis of hope at Geneva \v is the mutual 
conviction on all suits that war* his at last he eon Ap an impossible 
instrument of policv V »st differ cnees in outlook * nd objei lives were 
recognized but ther** w is an implicit assumption that serious as 
these differences were war w is nd longer an acceptable solution foi 
them 

This common assumption is itself a ntw dimension in vorld 
pohtu s and it is of the u f m >st import mcc 

Ariiong othci thing* it me ms that polities Miiaekmp ol negativism 
will no lomur be tolented b\ world opinion Soviet propo al must 
be examined carefully, sobeilv, objectivelv with the deteritbh»ttujn 
that if no soluhon cm be found it will not be because we were 
lickine m either imagination or deternjmcMun I he eflcJts on our 
alliance on the giowth of neutr llism, and on our lorcign bases vould 
be cuastropjuc if should seem to rebuff sincere mertun * toward 
disu inarm nt ni »de by others or if v*e should otherwise fail to 
demonstrate our good faith We must cautiously but hone tly go 
ahead not onlv responding to the proposal* others but actively 
offering our own aware not onlv of the risks mcvitiblv involved but 
also of the unmatched opportunities 

We mav as we hue seen, find it nectssarv 1^» hemn Vith mter- 
mcJn'e steps but f o bt effective ovu the ye us disirmamcnt must 
bccoiiu dristie md tonij ichtnsive It cannot succeed if its purpose 
is limited to the regulation ol selected weapons It must eventually 
encompass an end to w ir itself t 

In ms remark *ble speech on Tanuarv 20 1* “5 hetorc the Amer- 
ican Legion Convention in I os Ang les. General Douelas Mac- 
Arthur succinctly posed what is undoubtedlv the central question 
of our age ‘Must we live for generations under the hlling punish- 
ment of accelerating preparedness,” he asked “for a wai tint would 
be suicidal,” while we “trifle m the meantime” with such “palliatives 
as limitations of armaments md restrictions on the use ot nuclear 
weapons?” 
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No less than the “abolishment of war” should be our objective, 
said the General. If it came, it “would mark the greatest acfvance 
in civilization since the Sermon oq the Mount.” He added that “the 
hundreds of billions of dollars now spent on mutual preparedness 
could abolish poverty from the face of the globe.” 

The present tensions with threats of national annihilation were, 
he felt, “kept alive by two great illusions.” These were (he beliefs 
of America or/the one hand, arid the Soviet on the other, that 
sooner or later its adversary intends to strike. He believed that “both 
are wrong. For either side war would mean nothing but disaster.” 

The problem was one of leadership, said MacArthur. “The great 
criticism we can make of the world’s leaders 'is their lack of a plan. 
. . . When will some great figure in power,” he asked, “have the 
imagination and courage to translate this universal wish 'for peace 
— which is rapidly becoming a necessity — into action?” 

MacArthur stressed that “we are in a new era. Old methods no 
tyngfi suffice. We must break out of the strait jacket of the past. 
There must always be one to lead, and we should 6c that one. We 
should no’w proclaim otr readiness in concert with the gjeat powers 
of tb"? world to abolish war. The result might be magical." 

Indeed it might. 


* * * 


• In the disarmament field, as in other areas previously 
mentioned, we have an opportunity, if we will use it, to strengthen 
the United Nations by giving it the powers of inspection and 
enforcement. No other organization exists embodying the aspira- 
tions of so much of the world. Its two major goals, set out in Article I 
of the United Nations Charter, deliberately held out hope for the 
solution of the two giant problems of War and Class: 

1. To maintain international peace and security, and to that end to 
take effective collective measures for the prevention and removal 
of threats to the peace; 

2. To achieve international co-operation in solving international 
problems of an economic, social, cultural or humanitarian char- 
acter. 
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, In numerous ways we have already suggested that the role of the 
UN can be critical in meeting these affirmative social and economic 
problems. If UN membership ijj increased, the inclusion of more 
nations of the underdeveloped world will focus attention c\cn more 
on such problems. In its first decade of existence the UN has made 
valuable contributions to world peace in the political field, the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Iran, and British and French troops 
from Syria and Lebanon; the investigation of Gieek border incidents; 
the handling of the Palestine conflict; the cease-fire in Indonesia; the 
participation in the Korean 'conflict and truce negotiations; and the 
negotiations on United States prisoners in China. 

If the United Nations can now move affirmatively into the major 
field of disarmament control, its efforts could give it a new initiative 
far surpassing all its phst accomplishments. 

Jf it is to pursue such objectives, of course, the United Nations 
must be sufficiently broadly representative to be effective. Two di- 
vergent attitudes toward the UN have handicapped a dccism/^on a 
score or more’ pending application*, for membership which so far 
have been rejectcur. One attitude views the* UN as a groap of like- 
minded nations, whose primary objective is the v«f e-guard jpg of 
ccitain limited but agiecd-upon political goals This approach, which 
at times has been followed by both Russia and America, has tended 
to value the UN when it seemed helpful in the Cold War struggle, 
and to devalue it otherwise. 

The other attitude views the UN as a forum whose chief future 
advantage could he in its universality of i/iembeiship. where the real 
problems on the woild's agenda cvuld be discussed and eflectively 
dealt with Pet haps in a pcnod of decreasing tensions this more 
hopeful alternative may finally prevail. 
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Wb have seen in vhis book that the new 
dimensions ol peace arc many-sided. We cannot produce a peaceful 
world with nuclear weapons, essential as they are Without ideas, 
faith an*.' understanding, our dollars too are jiopelcssly inadequate. 
Wc can no more use them to purchase our salvatictn thjn we can 
exact salution at bayoijyt point. 

Wc cannot mo\e from atomic stalemate to even the beginnings of 
peace, unless we reaJt an understanding with the masses ol man 1 
kind Man docs not live bv bread alone. He desires jusuce*. He desiies 
independence He desires brotherhood. 

, As a p.At ol our effort to understand, we must summon the 
im igination and the coinage to look the essence of todav's world 
revolution in the c>c and confidently reclaim it as our own It was 
born in Independence Hall in 17?b, and we have no reason to apolo- 
gize for it I hen as now it stood tor liberation from every form of 
tj rannj over the mind and body of man. 

Can modern America in her period of wealth and maturitv awaken 
w'hat William Janies once called “our slumbeiiiig revolutionary 
instincts”? Have we the capacity to lead the world along paths of 
responsible change*' Arr we capable of initiating and maintaining 
so broad and imaginative a world policy 7 Can we summon the 
necessarv leadership m Washington and the necessary public sup- 
port m Jonesport, forrington, Akron and Fort Worth? 

Wc face this awesome challenge with many advantages Among 
them is the staggenng statistical tabulation oi American produc- 
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.tivityr, machines, skills and possessions which so often, both for 
Americans and foreigners, sums up the ultimate measure of Amer- 
ican accomplishment and .power. 

Yet if this were the full measure of America’s strength, our so- 
ciety within the next generation could easily join Toynbee's list of 
earlier civilizations smashed on the rocks of history. To contempor- 
ary observers the Assyrian, Roman and Napoleonic empires must 
once have appeared fully as omnipotent as the United States today. 

But modgm America is far more than a composite of bombs, air 
power, steel mills and crowded four-lane highways. It is also the 
culmination of a free people's struggle for four centuries to build 
a nation that would enshrine the inalienable rights of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of ha^piaess. 

American democracy has cheerfully accepted this perpetual chal- 
lenge, and we can be proud of the result. Those of our families that 
still draw aristocratic mantles over themselves were bom yesterday 
and will disappear tomorrow. Any representative list ol Aityrigan 
leaders wobld reveal that as likely as not they, or their lathers or 
giandfathers, were farmers, frontiersipen,*laborers or eabm* boys, 
who made their mark in large part by the grace of application, 
integrity aqd personal ability. 

We have absorbed thirty million immigrants in the last century, 
and Americans today include literally every racial, religious and 
national element in the world. “Fellow immigrants." Franklin 
Roosevelt once said, as he began a speech to the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

Our persistent progress toward &ider sharing of the fruits of our 
production, and the successful use of political power to achieve this 
sharing, testifies to honest growth towaid economic democracy. 

If we desire comfort, we are still committed to the dignity of hard 
work. If our religious consciousness is often zealous, we have been 
equally zealous in preserving the separation of church and state. Our 
community optimism has been grounded in our belief in progress 
and in our willingness to assume public responsibility. Our system 
of public education is distinctly American and fur the most part 
peculiarly dedicated to the needs of a democratic citizenry. 

Measured by such standards our capacity as a free people should 
be immense. Our generosity and sympathy, our dedication and hard 
work, our belief in freedom, human dignity and peace — all of these 
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appeal to those hundreds of millions of men throughout the world 
who want and believe these things too. 4 

But it would be less than honotf to* deny that our society has 
developed some sobering weaknesses which in today’s world might 
cost us dearly. It is important that these weaknesses and their impli- 
cations should be carefully considered. 

Although we were born in revolution and our numbers have been 
constantly rcinSncd from overseas, manv of us have become cut off 
from the hopes and aspirations of a majority of the world’s people. 

Although we are one of the most literate nations on earth, scaicely 
one American in a hundred has more than a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of the history of Asia. Africa and South America, where the 
bulk ot mankind lives and whefe the shape* of the future may largely 
be decided. 

Although no nation has given so generously to aid others, our 
public statement' often make us appear calculating and seltish 
, AUfioiigli our nation was created out ot otir faith m the liberty 
and integrity of the individual, 'millions of people throughout the 
world hast been led to l oelir\e that we aie now pinning our faith 
on nrwey, the military and moralizing 

Although two-thuds of the world’s population is \cllcyw’ or black, 
and our Declaration ol Independence proclaimed I VO years ago that 
“all men ai f e created equal,” racial disci unination among us has not 
yet been abolished 

Although our standards ot living are the highest in the world, 
some of our piesent prosperity is piecanously based on Cold War 
defense programs. 

Although in wartime we are willing to make almost any sacrifice, 
in the absence of actual shooting many of us appear unwilling to 
make the sacrifices through which war may be prevented. 

Although Americans are basicaljy a hopeful people, the nuclear 
conflict has sometimes pressed us into an unbecoming fatalism 

Although mililantly democratic, under the guise of anti-Com- 
mumsm, we have tolerated practices in our national affairs which 
sometimes bear out the Oriental proverb that adversaries adopt 
each other’s vices. 

Although the roots of our country were firmly embedded in a 
profound respect for education and learning, we have been stam- 
peded into panicky attitudes which have led many of our scholars 
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<0 become cautious and unimaginative, our liberties to be placed on 
the 'defensive before snoopers and censors, and the reputations^ of 
our great private foundations to be recklessly attacked. 

This list 'of weaknesses amounts to a severe judgment against us. 

I do not wish to underestimate it, for that is the way the world judges 
us. Nor do I mean to imply in the argument of this book that there 
is an easy equation between the problems we faced in 1776 and the 
complexity of the world’s problems today. Ncvcrthefbss I am deeply 
convinced that the America^ Revolution, refreshed and strengthened 
and 'for the first time focused on world affairs, can become a power- 
ful political, social and economic force affecting the lives of every 
man,' woman and chifd in the world. 

In our efforts to bqng this about* the quality of our convictions 
may prote to be crucial. Indeed, the degree of our commitment to 
the filings we say we believe may make all the difference. 

Our foreign audience, as we have seen, is somewhat skeptical. 
The word has got arolind that we have lost touch with our Iraikien. 
Consequently our rediscovery must be genuine. If it isn’t, whatever 
attempts we make to sound like JefEcrsdh and Lincoln will ring 
jiollow, and all our protestations will appear like the badges ofvraud. 
A fake retiyn to the idealism of the American revolutionary tradition 
for tactical purposes only will surely faH. 

The difference between asserting moral positions for, the limited 
purposes of “psychological warfare,” and living by them because 
they are the warp and woof of our national life, is precisely the differ- 
ence between manipulation and genuineness, tactics and truth. Thus, 
the test of our sincerity will not 6e the frequency witfi which our 
revolutionary slogans resound in political speeches, television extrav- 
aganzas and broadcasts of the Voice of America, but our actual 
day-by-day performance on the issues which move mankind. This 
is one more reason why the lift} of the individual American citizen 
is now so inextricably involved in American foreign policy. His 
involvement can be as rewarding as it is challenging. 

After all, the view of democracy implicit in our Declaration of 
Independence was a conception of human power capable of shaping 
events, the theory that a society’s productive forces are realized only 
to the extent that every member, regardless of race or rank or creed 
or class, is free to make his distinctive contribution to the common 
good, and is equally responsible to common standards of social 
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decency. So viewed, democracy points the way to the unfolding of 
a vast future for us and the world. 

The responsibility for putting defhocrficy to work in this manner 
is not a diffused, mass affair. It rests squarely on the shoulders of 
each individual. To sustain our heritage of freedom of worship is a 
sacred obligation of Catholic, Protestant and Jew — and of those 
whose only faithjs the cause of truth and brotherhood. These faiths 
all predispose us to broader understanding and better policies at 
home and abroad. 

So does every opportunity we sqize for the refnedying of injustice 
and the co-operative building of a healthier and happier community. 
From the days of the Mayflower Compact ( an<i the prc-Revolution- 
ary Sons of Liberty, America has had an unmatched tradition of 
voluntary group activity. We have been a nation of joiners, and let 
us hope that our urge toward constructive voluntary association 
never $gs. 

fibor movement that is not^ ashamed of the idealism in which 
it was, born can take a more affirmative role in fighting for a demo- 
cratic regeneration at home avid abroad. Every group amdbg us that 
has o*£anized its efforts to better the lot of immigrants, Negroes,* 
sharecroppers, slum dwellers or any other underprivileged’ group, can 
assert its faith in the digmt) 'of the individual, not only in our own 
communities but across oceans, mountains and iron curtains. 

"Private American citizens have always been their country's best 
ambassadors, ClI's distributing cigarettes or befriending orphan waits 
have often (ieen far truer representatives of American decency and 
generosity than some of our more conspicuous officeholders. The 
letters of American immigrants to their relatives abroad have given 
a far truer and more persuasive picture of American democracy 
at work than the most carefully prepared statements of many of our 
politicians. 

The self-sacrifice of American missionaries, doctors and teachers 
who have thrown in their lot with depressed people all over the 
world and helped them in a thousand ways, has conveyed more of 
the spirit of America than the speeches of many Presidents. 

These are the things that we have done before to reach past 
emperors and dictators to the hearts of their people. If a resurgent 
American tradition can again grip the consciousness of the Amer- 
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*I,cap people, wo will automatically begin to project a more convinc- 
ing image abroad. It will be the image of a people free and at work, 
committed / to compassion 'and tolerance because their faith in the 
infinite value of the individual protects the right of any individual 
to differ. . 

Of course totalitarian ideologies lend themselves to monolithic 
propaganda barrages in a manner we neither could # nor would emu- 
late. Communism is a doctrine in the hands of determined leaders 
backed by the instruments *f national power. 

Democracy by contrast is in a, sense nonideologicul. It is marked 
by diversity, discussion and deference to minority opinion. Yet 
American democracy's greatest strength has always been its ability 
to provide a working -consensus of common belief. 

It the tone of our political parlance can be raised, our political 
leaders in both parties will themselves be contributing to that essen- 
tial climate of public discussion where bipartisanship will to more 
than a slogan. 'Without surrendering their essential democraucTlght 
to ask hard questions, political leaders can, if they will, work together 
across party lines to create the flexible, dynamic policies which the 
world* situation requires and which are impossible without the sup- 
port of a sizable majority of the American people. 

The greatest challenge of all is perhSps the challenge to the indi- 
vidual American to play an explicit and conscious role.in the con- 
duct of our foreign policy. Neither blind acquiescence in the need 
for a professional elite nor its opposite, the diffused concept of a 
continuing national town meeting, ^offers' an answer to tjiis pressing 
dilemma of modem democracy. The two extremes must to com- 
promised. The people must be alert 10 demand qualified leadership, 
and then prepared to follow that leadership, loyally but critically, 
once they have it. 

To do so involves maturity, •political tolerance and a widening 
appreciation of the complexities of our relations with other peoples. 
But the individual American hitnseli is at the heart of the mutter 
and, for better or worse, his must to the final choice. Perhaps as he 
makes up his mind, he will place his own fear of Communism in a 
more realistic, affirmative context. 

What the Kremlin itself must fear most is that we will break loose 
from the hypnotic grip that Communism has upon us. cease to think 
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largely in terms of negative response to it, realize the broad cypien-’ 
sions of our own great strength, and rally to the support of positive 
policies keyed to the needs and objectives of mankind. 

If a sizable number of us will begin to live by the faith that we 
are our brother’s keeper, we as a nation will begin to provide our- 
selves with purposes mighty enough to constitute the u mbr,al equiv- 
alent of war.” Once we begin m this way to solve the problems of 
Class and Wai*on a world level, we wiJ find as a hy-pioduct that 
we have achieved the only genuine containment of C ommunism 
possible. 

A century that began with Lenin, Sun Yat-scn, Gandhi and 
Wilson was certain to be shaped by ideas. The* struggle for the nunds 
of men has now become sharp' and clamorous It is, I believe, the 
spirit of Lincoln that the world expects from us, and it is only by 
recapturing some of that spirit that we can successfully cope with 
the new world th.it is now taking shape. 

'febiuary 21, 1861, at Independence Hah, Lincoln summed 
up America'* message. “All the political sentiments 1 entertain have 
been drawn from the sclitinvnts which oiiginate in and %ere given 
to tlr world horn thi* hall. ... It was not the mere matter of 
separation or the colonies from the motherland, but the £)Cw'laration 
of Independence, which gmv liberty not alone to the people of this 
country, bqt hope to all the world, tor all future time It was .hat 
VCluch gave promise that in due time the weights would be lifted 
from the shoulders of all men, and that all should have an equal 
chance/' ' 

If we can recover some of I mcoln’s democratic faith and apply 
it to the woild, we will find that our own American Revolution in all 
its dynamic implications has come to life again, and we will see the 
people of Huiope, Asia, Africa «.nd South America leach out their 
hands to us m new confidence and in friendship 1 hen the danger of 
nuclear destruction may subside, and a stalemate achieved by terror 
slowly may merge into peace. 
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